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ASIATIC SOCIETY OE JAPAN. 



GENERAL mooting of tlie Asiatic Society of Japan 
was hold in the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, Jan. 
3, 1^08, at 4r p.m. In the absence of the President. 

Sir Claude Macdonald, Mr. J. McD, Gardiner* Vice - ' 
President ibr Tokyo, occupied the chair. The minutes of the 
last meeting, having licen printed, were taken as read. The 
Recording Secretary read a letter from the President, expressing 
regret that a previous engagement prevented his Ifetng present 
at the meeting. The Recording Secretary nisei announced that 
the following ]iersons had ijccn elected members of the Society : 
Lieut. P. C, Bartels. German Embassy, Tokyo ; Lieut, C, H. 
NeiU-JaTues, British Embossj\ Tokyo ; Mr, E. A. Wkdemau, c/o 
N, Y. Life Insurance Company, Tokyo ; and Mr, J, C. Ward, 2R 
Iigura Kfttamachi, Atabu-Ku, Tokyo. 

The Chairman then introduced in a few well-chosen words 
Dr. Timothy Richard, of ShungliEU, to lecture on Ll Some of the 
Problems of Life in New China.” The lecturer was welcomed by 
a large audience* who thoroughly appreciated his instructive 
address. At the close Dr, Greene moved an expression of earnest 
thanks to the lecturer by means of a rising vote. The motion 
prevailed. 
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Some of the Problems of Life in New China. 


ABSTRACT OF A LECTURE 

BY 

Rev. Timolhy Richard* D. 


O K. Richards„ who spoke entirely without notes, said at 
the outset that he thought he should make an 
apology for ap pea ring before so famous a Society, 
because he had not had time to put his thoughts 
together in a way worthy of it. But he had felt a great deal 
of interest for many years in Japan, and it was just 20 years 
since lie was once asked in Peking to deliver a lecture on 
Buddhism. The place was the British Legation and the 
Chairman was the then Japanese Minister, Mr, S. Shiodu, 
To-day he would endeavour to give some idea of the problems 
of life in China, It was necessary to an understanding of the 
conditions in China to know something of the background. 

Borne five or sis centuries before the Christian era began 
there was a very big problem in China, singularly like the 
j>rol>leni in the world to-day, though of course On a much 
smaller scale. It ■tfas a time of contending states, In China 
there was a number of states who were constantly at war with 
one another, and during that time there arose a irian from 
among the people who gave solutions of certain of the problems 
of life. One solution was very well-known ; it was the ethical 
system of Confucius, consisting in the main of the five points, 
benevolence, righteousness, piety, education and trustfulness 
and faithfulness. These were the ethical principles of Confucius, 
but he said something else, which was seldom mentioned and 
which was perhaps the most important of all. He wrote a 
book which he called " The Spring and the Autumn/' in other 
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words, a history of his own times and the times before him, 
and he said that by that book he would be afterwards either 
condemned or praised. Many people had read it and said it 
was the most un-intercsting book ever written ; and yet it was 
included among the sacred classics of China. Wherein lay the 
mysterious value that Confucius himself attributed to it ? To 
the speaker it appeared to lie in this. He did not write his 
story as it was or had been, but as it should have been. When 
the ministers of different states met together to consult about 
international affairs, he invariably said that the Emperor called 
them to the meeting, though it was not the Emperor at all, but 
one state one year and another state another year. But he 
said he had the solution of all the troubles of his day, that it 
was two*fold, via., to have a central authority to control every¬ 
body, and to have the ethical principles for each nation to 
conduct itself by. That idea of a central authority inspired the 
ruler of the Chin state to come forward and on a military basis 
to bring together all the other states of China. He did not 
employ ethical principles, but simply the idea of central 
authority, and that it was which enabled him to lay the founda¬ 
tion of the Empire of China. But it was soon found that 
military power alone was not enough, and there arose a 
dynasty which was guided by the principle of combining 
military force with diplomatic skill. Though states were 
conquered, the civil administration w'as very wise and laws were 
formed that exist to this day. Making a passing reference to 
the repelling of the Huns by the Tang dj’nasty, w'hich he said 
was due to this combination of the civil and military power, 
the lecturer remarked that it was during this period that 
Buddhism entered China, carrying with it the philosophy, the 
science and the reformed religion of India—and not only the 
reformed religion, but a good deal of the ancient religion, 
Brahminism, also. It came as a new force into China ; its 
object was not to consider this world’s affairs, but to prepare 
for entering into union with the eternal God, wdiom the Maha- 
yana school called the Buddha of the endless age. A great 
impression was produced on the educated classes in China, and 
scholars translated the sacred classics, brought from India, 
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which are still standard books in China and have been brought 
from thcncc to Japan. Thus was brought into favour the idea 
that we are here in this world only for a moment, with bound¬ 
less ages of life still to come. Here one could get along for a 
few years, whether in wealth or in poverty ; the great problem 
was to be united to God and to get the light eternal—the 
vanity of this world and the far greater importance of the other 
was the chief idea of the Buddhists. Then about a thousand 
years ago, there came the Sung dynasty,, under which was 
formed what he would call the modem Confucianism of China, 
because the views then expressed have been the orthodox views 
of China to the present day. The fundamental principle of that 
philosophy was reason. It was not so iconoclastic as the age 
of reason in France, yet it produced a considerable disturbance, 
and finally won the conviction of all the scholars of the land, 
that the philosophy of things was the best solution of the 
problem of life ; and so there was produced in China a race of 
men about the noblest of any on the face of the earth. Once 
convince a Chinaman that a thing is reasonable and you have 
him instantly. That was one tremendous trait in the intel¬ 
lectual development of China. Consequently the historian Cho 
in his history declared that China was the only civilized country 
in the world, and that all other nations were barbarians, far 
below the Chinese in the scale of civilization. Since then, 
whenever foreigners came in contact with the Chinese, the latter 
held that, while it was quite right for the foreigner to learn of 
them it would be preposterous for them to think of learning 
from foreigners. Then there came the Mongol invasion, and 
after the Mongols had been driven away, China reverted to the 
principles of both military and civil administration, and finally 
they had the Ming dynasty followed by the present dynasty. 
The latter, though outwardly the conqueror, was really conquered 
by China, and it had developed the civilization of China until 
to-day her literature was the most remarkable and precious to 
be found. On the whole, then, looking at the past, they found 
a wonderful record as to how the world should be governed. 

But in the last century a new chapter had opened in the 
history of China, and the conflict between China and outside 
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nations had been exceedingly painful to China and was at present 
highly threatening. How was it that with such a record during 
the past China had failed to meet the situation when she had 
modern nations to deal with? He would say that one of the 
reasons was this: the Chinese had it in mind not only that 
China was the only civilized country but that there was only 
one ruler on the earth, and that ruler the Emperor of China, 
who was called the Son of Heaven in all memorials sent 
up to the Throne. It was no mere empty name. Hence 
when the Chinese came in contact with foreigners at Hongkong 
and Canton they styled their country the Celestial Empire and 
would not allow the highest officials of the West to approach 
the Viceroy in Canton, would not allow a despatch from a 
foreign high official to be delivered to the Viceroy. This pride, 
which’by the way they did not consider to be pride but only the 
assertion of their proper position, cost them a war. Then the 
foreign officials desired to reside in Peking. That was an un¬ 
heard of thing ; they refused and it also cost them a war. The 
foreign representatives then asked to have audience of the 
Emperor, who was sacred, and in the sequel of this quite 
unprecedented request the foreigners had to fight a long battle 
as to audiences. 

These were some of the reasons why China found it difficult 
to adjust herself to modern conditions of life. Moreover, the 
Chinese system of education, though some of its excellent features 
had been adopted by the British Government, referred Only to 
their own country. The acquaintance they had with their own 
country was amazing, but they knew nothing of the history of 
the world ns it is to-day; and so it was, despite the lessons 
which should have been taught by successive wars, that one set 
of officials who might be convinced of the uselessness cf fighting 
the foreigners would be replaced after a time by a fresh set who 
would soon get themselves into difficulties with foreign nations, 
and the consequence was that they had wars about every ten 
years. The present cry of China for the Chinese was of about 
the same nature. Only one step had been made in advance of 
the past, and thqt was that the Chinese had decided to allow 
other nations to rule themselves, whereas formerly the Emperor 
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of China was the ruler of the whole world. The cry of China 
for the Chinese was a cry of the utmost danger to China herself. 
It was alienating the i>est of her friends at home and confronting 
her with new dangers from foreign conn tries. That was the 
sad plight of China at the present moment; but there were signs 
of im pro Yemen L and the whole land was now a Hire with the 
idea of getting Wes tent teaming. Here was a hopeful sign for 
the future. Referring to the Contucian idea that the nations 
should he confederated and that if any one became lawless the 
others should combine against it h he said there was nothing 
more common in the Confudun classics than the repression 
'■ Pacify all under Heaven." That unfortunately in the past 
meant only China. Now Buddhism was all over the land and 
in the Mahay ana doctrine of Buddhism there lie elements that 
harmonize wonderfully well with the Christian religion. The 
old Buddhism did not believe in God, the new dots. He went 
on to point out other differences and said there was hope for 
China if she could recognize that the best fundamental 
principles found in Confucianism and Buddhism are in perfect 
accord with the principles of Christianity. Let the adherents of 
each of the three religions rejoice in the high ideals possessed by 
the others, and let each one help to promote the common good 
of their fellow-men. 

These seemed to him to be some of the things that were 
most striking iti the history of China—some that tended to 
bring her down to min and some that were hopeful for her. He 
was delighted to find that the Asiatic Society of Japan was 
following the wonderful example of Ma* Muller. Muller felt 
convinced that for the welfare of the world it was necessary for 
the East and the West to understand each other better; so he 
organized the publication in English of the sacred books of the 
East. But, as people could not digest these, be organized the 
Hibbert lectures, 1>y which the substance of these books was, 
given to the world in a way that was generally intelligible, and 
in consequence of that he ft he s (weaker) had noticed a great 
change in the intellectual attitude of Europe toward the East. 
After once understanding the religion and the philosophy of the 
East, Occidentals had far greater respect for them than in 
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former days. With an allusion to the lectures recently published 
as reflecting the long study of Buddhism by their learned author, 
he concluding by expressing the hope that both in Japan and 
China societies or classes would be formed to study the deepest, 
highest and the broadest thoughts of the world; for it was only 
by getting hold of these that it would be possible to unite the 
world as a whole and to make definite progress, not as in¬ 
dividual nations, but as a whole, to the attainment of truth and 
for the lasting benefit of mankind. 



THE TEN BUDDHISTIC VIRRJES. 


THE THIRD PRECEPT AND VIRTUE: FU-JA-IN, 


OR 


NOT COMMITTING ADULTERY. 


BY THE LATE 

c 

JOHN LAIDLAW ATKINSON. 
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A teacher will say that in appearance this precept is 
correct and its nature most excellent, but the average man 
will say that it applies to secret lewdness, that it is intended to 
hinder the development of love— ai-Jakb —to preserve one from 
wrong conduct, sexually speaking, and to hold people to only 
such sexual intercourse as the world allows. This, however, 
is not the case. The nature of this precept comes from the 
nature of the sacred law— Ho-sho, and it is for the good of 
both men and heaven, being the pathway to the holy world. 
The average man thinks lightly of the sex relations of men and 
women, but this is a grave error. It is written in the book 
Ritsu-mon . that, if one should laugh during a sermon on the 
nature of this precept, he should be expelled from the lecturc- 
hall. This shows how wise and holy men esteem this precept. 

. When the nature of the Law 1 2 operates heaven and earth 
appear, and in them the sexes—men and women—appear. Then, 
among these, this precept appears and reveals its excellent 
nature. The differences in both character and body between 
the sexes result from, or are, the manifestations of the Law- 
nature. It is written in a sacred book that the “Golden-Mouth¬ 
ed”—The Buddha—distinguished between the manifestations of 
the Law. He recognized the fact that the organs of sex are 
ainong the twenty* organs— Koo —contained in the human 
body. The purport of this is beyond the understanding of the 
average man. Only those who have meditated deeply can 
understand it. 

People of confused thought err in thinking that various 
deeds are committed because mankind is divided into the male 
and female sexes. The existence of the two sexes is not a 
mistake, just as it is not a mistake in a rope that some see in 
it the form of a serpent; or that it is a mistake in the stump of 
a tree that some see in it the form of a huge man and run from 
it in fear. The mistake is in the thought of people of confused 
and superstitious minds. 


1. The Law would seem to be the creator of heaven, earth and men. 

2. This division of the organs of the body into twenty was before the days of 

anatomical science. * 
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Consider now the nature of the Uw ns it results in the ex¬ 
istence of heaven and earth. In the heavens there are sun, moon, 
stars, rainbows and the varied phenomena of the seasons ; while 
on the earth there are mountains, rivers, seas, and fertile and 
barren lands. There are also civilized and uncivilized countries. 
There is also a great variety among men. These are certainly 
interesting facts. The nature of the Law also appears in men 
and women. Man perfects the virtue of heaven, and woman 
perfects the virtue of earth, AU things arc produced b.^ the 
mating of the male and female elements—“ Jn-yo** The chamber 
-Kci-mon —oflmsbanid and ivife is a private place, and if the 
relations of the man and woman are correct, the status of 
heaven and earth is not confused ; but if correct relations are 
not maintained, the status of heaven and earth is disordered, 
and in a si and won] an become as mere puppets moved by 
strings—from the outside. This is an interesting fact. When 
man’s mind harmonizes with the Law-nature, he can clearly sec 
and understand this puppet-like show, and the pleasure of 
seeing it will continue as long as this world of living things 
endures. 

The prosperity or adversity of any country in ancient or in 
modern times, and whetlier civilized or uncivilised, come largely 
from the pure or impure relations of the sexes. For instance, 
men and .women of even the lowest classes receive heaven'seut 
happiness through the circumspect observance of the sex relations. 
The reverse of this brings them misery. If the rulers and 
ministers of a country strictly observe the right relations of the 
sexes, even though they live in palaces and their chambers are 
mi seen by outsiders, the snn and moon, the five stars— go^Sii^- 
and the twenty-eight constellations will keep their order 
Knehanged and so also will the mountains, the rivers t the 
forests, the plants and the people. If, however, their chambers 
— kei-mon —are only dens of debauchery, marvels will be seen 
both in heaven and on earth, and sun and moon, the five stars 
and the twenty-eight constellations, together with the mount¬ 
ains* the rivers, the forests, the plants and the people will all 
alia re in the calamities that will befall. 
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Instruction must .therefore be given to men and women 
about sexual intercourse. All rules of etiquette and good form 
are based pn this sex relationship.' The government of countries 
and of homes— Kojcka —is also based on sex relationship, A few 
incidents from history will illustrate this. The Emperors of 
Ka* In and Sbu arc said to have had the assistance, not only of 


able ministers, btft.plso of qble and virtuous Empresses. The 
Empress-In, the Empress Ba, the Empress Choson, the Em* 
presses To and So, and others not a few of China and. India, are 
said ,^P have given great assistance to their consorts t^cause of 
their great ability and virtue. These are facts thflt aye known 
to all., t . J :.i • i-' b'i 

,. „ If in any age and country thi$ Path of the Sex Relations i$ 
confused or disregarded, both country and homes suffer. Gensp 
pf To was known as a wise prince, even while in his minority* 
]Wben he ascended the throne he commanded his ministers and 


fpurtiers to destroy all their jewels and rich garments., When 


«p«ked by one of them the reason for such a ruthless command* 
• • 

he replied that jewels and luxurious apparel were got suitable 
things for either himself or his subjects to have. This King 
Gcnso was regarded as one of the greatest in those days. The 
Eigperorju not wise to the same extent.' He married the 
Empress Vo, /This union was a ehuse of national disturbance* 
and,the-Tp dynasty beg&n'to decay from the time of Ju’s roigm 
The Emperor Bii, gf Ryo,. yvas,proficient in both literature and 
the military arts {.yet his Empire fell, because l\e disregarded the 
precept,. Mot committing Adultery. When he lawlessly seized 
■the ; c°untry of Sci,. ho. took to himself- to wife the Princess 
Goshq, wife, of the deposed King, TotKonrKo/ Shortly after-, 
wards the Princess gave.birth to a son, and after this son: grew 
up he began tp.doubJt .whether his reputed father was his real 
<?ne. TJwre qtrthat time a popular superstition —ZoHu Sctsa 
crthfft.the-blQod-.of a living person-, when; applied-to a bone of d 
dead persons would adhere to it,'if there was close blood relation¬ 
ship between.-the living and the dead 1 .*.. One night: the sorriofthi 
Princess GosKu went secretly to the grave!; pf .Takon-Kb>,!the 
deposed King, broke!it open and took from id oueiof-thelKing’s 
bones. He then made ah iricisioh. in> his ©vrri finger abdi let. tlie 
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-blood trickle on to theboneVto which it adhered. He afterwards 
commanded his son to do the same thing, and the result was 
the same.: He thus knew that ho was not the son of hi£ 
reputed father, but j .ofthc deposed King, Tokom-Kc. Treachery 
now arose in his heart towards King Bu, and yvhen this King 
tvas at war with another, the son, who was in command of 
King Bu f s army, surrendered to the enemy, and jthis brought 
about the downfall of his reputed father. King Bu. There are 
many suoh incidents in both,ancient and modern times. 

, Tt is "written in the book iCago that when the Prince of Ai 
enquired of Confucius .which, of the teachings of Man's Path btf 
regarded as the greatest (-Jimio iva nani wo dal nan" to £n), he 
replied ; " The ancient administration of affairs regarded the 

loveofmanfis the greatest (H/fo wo aisuru wo dai.na.ri to sur)^ 
This love of man makes the law^ of Etiquette the greatest, and 
Etiquette makes Revercnce-vr’kejTT’the greatest and Reverence 
■makes the Great Marriagfrr<fai'frojit—^the greatest thing in Man's 
Path, All tbhkgs are. produced by, the mating of heaven and 
earth, and the Great Marriage is the offspring or outcome., of 
all things. tJ v . ■ , ."v. i . 

In. This is only popular teaching —gokuchiu no osh/FC^-yet-tlie 
Law-nature is law and is the true principle in both ancient anti 
modern times for men and women in their relations, to one 
another. The perfecting of the heaven-virtue is most honorable 
for man, and the perfecting of the earth-virtue is most honorr 
able for women. Each should "be content with the sex status 
possessed, and perfect the respective virtue by recognising this 
Law mature in observance of the precept Not Committing 
Adultery. The government of countries and of homes is most 
honorable, yet much more honorable is the keeping of this 
jjrccept by the exercise of wisdom, . . j.-. 

It is written in the book Ritsii-sho-Rori that thete are Jive 
kinds bf impotent men who can neither receive .purification 
nor attain to the rank of priest. It is also written in the 
same book that there was a foolish man, who, being unable to 
tame his lustful heart, mutilated his sex Organs, This was told 
to "Che Buddha by some priests and his judgment was asked 
rega tiding it, Hcrreplied as follows: “Teach the man the law 
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of confession for wrong-doing—if he has only partially mutila¬ 
ted his sex organ; but if he has cut it off entirely, expel him, 
because those whose organs of sex are defective, or have been 
mutilated, cannot be allowed to wear the stole of a priest, 
which is the symbol of deliverance— Gedatsu —or to receive gifts 
from princes and faithful believers.” We learn from this that 
permanent happiness can come only to those men whose organs 
of sex are perfect and strong. 

There are also five kinds of impotence among women. 
Those suffering from these cannot receive the eight purifications, 
or attain to a higher rank than that of nun-novice. On one 
occasion a barren woman—literally, "stone-woman ”—went to 
a convent and asked thfit she might be allowed to enter and 
become a nun. The nuns reported the case to the priests, and 
the priests reported it to the Buddha and asked for his judg¬ 
ment. The Buddha replied that, if the woman had not already 
forsaken the world and her home, she must not be allowed to 
do so ; but that if she had already been received as a nun, she 
must be expelled, because a sexually imperfect woman could not 
be allowed to wear a stole, the symbol of deliverance—Buddhist 
salvation—or to receive worship and gifts from princes and 
faithful believers. We learn from this that only those women 
can have perfect happiness whose organs of sex are perfect and 
strong. These are profound teachings that ordinary people 
find difficult to understand. Thus the great holy Path— Murvo- 
Dai*Do —is revealed in the sex organs of mankind. 

The desires of the Bodhisatvas,and the expedients— Hobcn— 
of all Buddhas are perfected in the affairs of men, and are 
manifested in the world of life and death. Man cannot perfect 
the virtue of heaven, unless his organs of sex arc complete; nor 
can woman perfect the virtue of earth, unless her organs of sex 
are complete. The virtues of heaven and earth having been set 
out in order in a man or woman and the duties of Man’s Path 
perfected, one becomes an instrument, or organ, of the Law— 
Ho-gt —and attains to the rank of teacher in the heaven of man. 

When Buddha was on earth an hermaphrodite— SR-Rei— 
came to him through priestly mediation with the request that 
he be allowed to enter the order and become a priest, Buddha 
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replied that the request could not be granted, and that if the 
person had been already received into the order, he must be 
expelled. The reasons given for this judgment we re, that such 
persons are incapacitated for keeping the precepts and are 
unable to acquire the higher learning, and that they are thus 
disqualified for receiving worship and gifts of food from rulers, 
thdr ministers and other believers. There are three kinds of 
hermaphroditesi and they ah impair the heaven and earth virtue 
and are unable to become instruments of the Law. In the book 
Bffmmo-Kyo it is said that animals, ghosts and hermaphrodites 
are allowed to enter the order, but this is exceptional teaching 
(see Deuteronomy 23 :1). 

There are some who arc jseriplexcd at the differences found 
in the Mahayana and Hmayana— Daifo-Kjro and Shqjo-Kyo— 
teachings! and in esoteric and exoteric teachings. These 
differences are of no great importance. The Ten Virtues are 
for the good of both priests and laymen, and arc in both the 
Mahayana and Hinayana canons. Whether one has forsaken 
the world and has entered the Order, or still lives in the world 
and is a layman, if he keeps the Way of the Precepts he is 
within the pale of (lie Sacred Law, 

To keep the precept "Not Committing Adultery" is to act 
in harmony with the righteous relations of heaven and earth. If 
one takes the wife or concubine of another for his own sexual use, 
he commits an adulterous act which the world does not permit, 
and he transgresses thereby the righteousness' of heaven and 
earth. - Heaven, earth and man, require that the chamber-^ 
Kti-mon —of wife and concubine be kept inviolate. Both heaven 
and earth have their distinctive phenomena; yet earth must 
necessarily receive from heaven. The precept Not Committing 
Adultery is sanctioned by this heaven and earth relationship. 

The four seasons appear in orderly succession, and the four 
points of the compass are never confused. These orderly things 
arc involved in this precept when the precept is strictly observed 
heaven and earth continue in. their orderly courses, and all 
nature prospers. Those persons whose conduct is contrary to 
this precept, or law, bring disorder upon their homes, and the 
affairs of a nation administered by them will become deranged. 
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arid the country will be ruined. Posterity in‘.both home and 
nation wilf suffer the evil consequences of Ancestral sins, and, 
ultimately, .both Ihmily anfd hatiort will become extinct.. 

Podlish people imagine that the sex relationship of husband 
Arid wife is';tttercly A personal and private affair, and that tho 
observance or lion-observance of this precept mchrts nothing 
inori tHait that brie Ufttould- rtot So conduct himself aft to Ik» 
laughed at by other's. Thisf howcVer, is hot the correct way 
bf looking at it; Marital fidelity is a most important thing; 
because it is so intimdtely, related to Heaven, Earth and the 

Sabred tatr. . • ’ ‘ 

It is written in the book Shikyo thAt at the beginning of 
things hcavrii and eahtV fmst appeared, and after thhrtt all 
ffatur e-^Bambvtsd ; thai-AftcriVardrf males arid females Up-’ 
peAred, and after thefiV pftrerit and child ; arid then lord and 
retainer; and then the superior Arid the inferibr classes ; and 
after these fhe'hu^S bf etiquette Arid order— -Kci-gi: and that so 
the function and way of husband arid wife ate orderly arid 
permanent. This statement of the Sacred book is A reafiortable 
ohe. ' • : 

Another sacred book says that ** the earth floating in air 
is like a bloud floating in space.’' Space is not mere ertiptiness; 
for out of it earth and oceans proceed and arc rendered full. 
When the relations or affinities— 2>n*—appear 1 , worlds which 
p<5sse£s them Appcart id Art ertdless' series, asl :/ cl6 Also worlds of 
different dissimilar kinds. The rea'soriPlbr this is that where 
there is space, or sky, thete, whenever : the delation or unknown 1 
cause—fjrt-^-kppefirs, the worlds ate produced; and when this 
unknown ’constructive cause— EM-^cedsts to ’ be,' the worlds 
perish. To th'tf’mtelligeht observed‘the 1 worlds floating in space 
arc like bubbles on the* Surface o t tv&ter,'which how Appear and 
then presently perish. ThT<j'\vciHd : is not A' mere inert lump of 
forth for it is always producing both Animate and inanimate 
things. Wherever this wbrld is, - there living things Are produced; 

■ —-!-—-^_ U _ It _— _1 _:-j__ t 

* Bn means relation, affinity, connection, secret or unknown cause, influence, 
. '.combination of circumstances, fate, the ties or bond* m and by which 
mankind and all natnj-ri nre held together, caused and controlled-, 
s Where this Bn cornea from, or-what it -really is, there is no attempt 
•’ to say definitely'.' ft is arid that is all. 
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until it is full arid no empty place remains. When the affinity. 
En, which a living thing has with the world, ceases, that 
thing perishes, and when the affinity again appears, then life 
is again produced. To the intelligent observer this is like a ring 
or bracelet that has no beginning and no end. 

In the hook Kisc-Kjo and other canons it is written that, 
when this great world was first produced, living creatures were 
bam into it from the Kiwm heaven and lived on it mi innumer¬ 
able number of years; and that when these beings met one another, 
they cried out—“ Satta 3 Sattal”; and that at that time there 
were no distinctions of relationship, such as near or distant, or 
any distinction as to beauty or ugliness; that light shone forth 
from the bodies of those beings and lighted their way for them ■ 
that this earth was flat, and with no such differences in it as 
mountains find seas, but possessed a consistency like that of fresh 
.honey. It is written further that the relations of these beings 
to one another were extraordinary , that they never ceased from 
perpetually chasing one another round and round, and that 
they ate food that naturally' grew out of the earth— Chi-mi; in 
consequence of which, i.e., of the difference and amount of fond 
eaten," the light that shone from their bodies became less 
brilliant in some than in others, and the bodies also began to 
differ, some being fine and some coarse; and that from seeing 
these differences the beings began to distinguish l)etwcen them¬ 
selves, one from another ; and that as the earth'fbod failed 
they fed on grapes— Chi-bu t which being exhausted they fell to 
eating wild rice. This natural rice was said to have grown and 
matured so rapidly that when cut in the morning another crop 
was ready by evening, and when cut in the evening a new crop 
was ready by morning. There was, however, a class ofbeiags t 
or so runs the record, that was lazy, and at the first these 
gathered and stored up food for a single (lay ; but after a while 
they gathered and stored away enough for two or three days 1 
use, and the result of the new diet of rice was the accumulation 
of filth in their bodies which flowed forth from them. 

At this time one class of these beings whose affections 
were not strong became males, and another class whose 
affections were intense became females. These now began to 
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observe one another, to become intimate, and to love. Their 
organs of sex coming into contact their sexual desires were 
aroused and sexual intercourse began. Human beings— Min - 
min *—seeing this conduct, despised the subjects of it and threw 
sticks and stones at them, in order to escape from which 
they built houses in which to conceal themselves and to 
live in. Then it was that the light in their bodies failed, and 
the world became dark ; yet, because of some goodness that 
still remained in their composition, the sun and moon appeared; 
and when the sun rose in the East they rejoiced, and when it 
set in the West they lamented. 

It was thus that -there came to be husband and wife, and 
then children. After this came brothers and sisters and the 
near and more distant relations. Then the number of houses 
increased and villages, towns and cities came into being. These 
groups of people then began to quarrel with one another, 
whence arose the need of wise men to settle the difficulties. The 
quarrels, ho\vever, were not one but many; hence there arose 
the need for rulers and officials. Rice no longer grew spon¬ 
taneously in sufficient quantities, and hence had to be cultivated, 
and out of this necessity there arose the farmer class. After a 
time one region had a surplus of food-stuff, while another had 
a deficit, and out of this condition there arose the merchant 
class. There was also a class of people that loved solitude and 
gladly spent their lives in contemplation and philosophical 
study. This class is called by the name jo-ko , the persons of 
holy deeds. There were, however, among these recluses some of 
a changeable mind, who again returned to the secular life 
and to marriage. These constitute the Brahmin class. It was 
thus that the four castes— Shi-Shu —arose in India to meet all 
the various human needs and conditions. The Law-nature 
now manifested itself in the conduct of mankind through the 
Ten Virtues, which are the Path of Man, and the gift, or 
command, of Heaven— Tenmci. 

There are some persons who, because they study books out¬ 
side of Buddhism—Gctcn, do not know its greatness, and so 

# As the living beings spoken of seem to have also become human beings, it is 
not clear who or what these Min-min were. 
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speak evil of it. They attack Buddhism and say that it teaches 
men to separate them selves from the great relationships of life, 
to give themselves to the purification of their bodies and to live 
an ascetic life. This is a hasty and mistaken judgment. There 
are others who* though believing tlse noble teachings of 
Buddhism, think that they cannot be really true believers 
unless they forsake the world with its rulers, retainers* parents 
and children, husbands and wives, and become ascetic teachers 
like Saigyo* Hoshi and others. This is all a great mistake. ' 
Forsaking the world and retiring to a lonely mountain for 
ascetic meditation and a holy life is certainly a part of Budd¬ 
hism, but it is not the whole of it. Buddhism is v&at—koij&i 
—and has instruction for all classes. There are teachings for 
those who continue in their homes and ordinary occupations— 
the priests. There are also teachings for those of great minds* 
and teachings for those of small minds. There are teachings 
for rulers, for princes and for Subjects* and for retired lay- 
scholars. A chapter in the book Kegoti-Kyo mentions several 
classes of men, namely, priests who spend their lives in ascetic 
contemplation* priests who give themselves to the secular 
education of children* rulers who administer justice and punish 
criminals, rich men who are versed in the art of jwrfumes, sailors 
who have a good knowledge of the sea, chaste wives who arc 
the possessors of a strong love for their husbands* and heretics; 
there are also great differences in the attainments of both 
Buddhas and sages; notwithstanding which differences, all art 
Buddhists. As examples of the differences, there was Jtasfto, 
who practiced asceticism, Mokuren. who taught supernatural 
power—- 1 L Jiit-tsu 7 1 ’ Bashu-Mitsu* who called aj»es together and 
lived with them. Karutai, who devoted himself to the instruc¬ 
tion of laymen, Hakgkura* who never in the course of his life 
entered a nunnery or received offerings of food and clothing 
from the religious, and Jenwa* who devoted himself to music. 
All these teachers were holy men, who transcended the three 
worlds* and were a blessing to this world ; yet each of them was 
different from all the others. Rank in the heaven of man- 
Nirt-tetf —is holy* and the virtue of the Gods—Shinto—is high ; 
yet these, each and all, arc different- It is the height of 
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stupidity to affirm that the teachings about an ascetic life arc 
all that Buddhism contains; yet it is true that among those 
who have forsaken the world—priests—the truly noble arc hard 
to find. • 

Many of the priests of to-day busy themselves about 
wordly affairs, and do not even approach to the standard of 
Saigyo and Kuru-kaya. There are priests who seek for official 
positions and covet large incomes. They arc consumed by lust 
and make no attempt to keep the precept " Not Committing 
Adultery.” They have the name of being Buddhist priests, but 
their conduct and character arc worse than those of the common 
people. From childhood to white-haired old age they neither 
understand nor know the value of Buddhist teachings; hence 
they discstcCm and vilify these teachings. They laugh at the 
moral precepts, as being taken from the Hirayana, and declare 
that the keeping of the precepts is something to be ashamed of. 
Some deijare with loud mouths that they do not keep a single 
precept, and hence have not broken them, not even one. Such 
priests are spoken of in the canons as beings who do not differ 
from leasts. The shallowness of these priests is truly great. 
The whole of true Buddhism teaches priests to keep the precept 
“ Not Committing Adultery.” 

Among the five desires the one of touch stands first. Among 
the passions love is strongest. This sex-passion— in-yoku —con¬ 
trols both body and mind, and, if yielded to, fills the world with 
lust. If one binds this passion with cords, as a criminal is 
bound, the result is overcoming fortitude; otherwise there is 
nothing to be effected but trouble and quarrels. It is through 
yielding to the passion that the hells-of beasts and of demons 
are increased. Buddha out of great pity established the 
priesthood so that the happiness of man's heaven— risoten — 
might be enjoyed. 

Those who worship the priesthood obtain honorable rank, 
and those who make to it offerings of food acquire great hap¬ 
piness thereby. 

Priests who know the trouble there is in the world, and 
who receive worship and gifts of food, should never go astray 
because of them. When opportunity offers, they should go 
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among the people and become a blessing to them. When the 
opportunity ceases, they should return to the secluded life and 
cultivate their par titular character! 5 tics; even though their clot lies 
arc worn to rags, and food fails them, their minds and bodies 
should never waver. They, Hying between heaven and earth— 
among the people* that is to say—far surpass the fi ve human 
relations. Thus, in respect of their virtues, they are far superior 
to tlic masses of men, and so are qualified to teach them the 
duties pertaining to relationship?- This is the Path of the 
Priests. 

The precept ° Not Committing Adultery J * is an easy one to 
keep, and it is to adults the foundation of conduct, and of rank 
in character for all who have forsaken the world and have 
l>ccome priests. 

The precept is also hard to keep. Raju $a.riza t when twelve 
years old and while on his way with his mother from Keikin 
to Kyii-ji, met an Ariiat, who, after noticing the "boy, told his 
mother that he was not an ordinary acolyte* and that, if he 
would keep the precept Not Committing Adultery ” until he 
was thirty-five years of age, he would become an illustrious 
priest like Ubaki-kuta, hut that if he did not keep ft* he would 
never be anything more than an ordinary one. The boy grew 
tip, but he broke the precept before he was thirty-five years of 
age. Similarly other priests of extraordinary ability were 
unable to become eminent, because they broke this precept. 

In view of this, how careful should the middle and lower 
classes, who prisse the three sacred things;—Buddha, Law* 
Priesthood—guard themselves night and day in order that they 
may not break the precept. 

In the book Agou-Kyo there is a special portion that 
teaches the methods of subduing lustful desires. The book 
Chido-ron also leaches in detail the way to subdue the five 
passions. It is particularly taught that lovo-Iust should bo 
subdued, since it hinders one in the acquisition of wisdom and 
in the. practice of abstract contemplation. These things are 
written in both-the Mahay ana and Hirayana canons. 

It is written iti a sacred book that man is superior to 
woman in his attainment of the higher wisdom, but that 
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woman is superior to man in fixedness of purpose. If those 
who have the form for perfecting the heaven-virtue—men—do 
perfect it, they arc in the holy way and acquire the higher 
wisdom. If, too, those who have the form for perfecting the 
earth-virtue—women—do perfect it, they also arc in the holy 
way and acquire the fixed purpose. Originally the higher 
wisdom and the fixed purpose were not separate, but one only, 
as the one naturally accompanies the other. If man gains the 
higher wisdom in its fulness, he has both qualities and is the 
possessor of perfect wisdom. If woman perfects fixedness of 
purpose, she too has both the qualities, and is in the holy, 
perfect way. 

These virtues being contained in this precept, there is 
punishment for those who break it. A sacred book says that 
adulterers fall into the hells of famishing humans and of 
ravenous beasts of all kinds. If they should be again bom into 
this world of humanity, they would not be virtuous husbands or 
wives, and would not have families according to their desires. 
On the contrary, they would certainly be born to unclcanness. 
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A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was 
held in the Society's Rooms in the Methodist Publishing House, 
Tokyo, at 4 p.m., Wednesday, Feb. 19. In the absence of the 
President, H.E. Sir Claude Macdonald, Mr. J. McD. Gardiner, 
Vice-President for Tokyo, occupied the chair. The minutes of 
the previous meeting, having been printed, were taken as read. 
The Recording Secretary announced the election to membership 
of Bishop M. C. Harris of Tokyo. He also announced that the 
Council had unanimously voted to place on record its profound 
sympathy with Prof. Lloyd and Dr. Anezaki in the great loss 
sustained by them in the destruction by fire in the Fukuin 
Printing Company's establishment, of manuscripts representing 
man}' years of arduous study and composition. Dr. Anezaki’s 
manuscript was later found not to have been burned: see 
minutes of a meeting held May 20th. 

The Chairman then called on Mr. Galen M. Fisher to read 
his paper on “ The Life and Teachings of Nakac TOju, the Sage 
of Omi.” 
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Xnkao Toju, iltnwn by Kune YnVio of Kyoto. The inscription w a 
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Nakae Toju, The Sage of Omi 

BY 

GALEN M, FISHER, M. A, 

INTRODUCTIO N 

L*\ [Vi HE essays by Dr. Knox and Prof. Lloyd in volumes* XX 
and XXXIV of the Transactions of" this Society 
IX constitute the major part of the comparatively scanty 

material in English on the Ctmfbcian philosophy in 
Japan. Of Confucianism in China we have an abundance of 
translations, but it is strange, in view of the divergent and 
varied evolution of Japanese Confucianism and its dominating 
influence over the nation's modem development,, that it has 
hitherto been so in adequately studied by Europeans. What a 
godsend it would be if the trilogy of works by Dr. Itiouyc 
TetsnjirOj covering the three chief schools of Confuctan thought 
in japan, Shushi, Yomci, and Kogaku, could be made accessible 
to foreign readers l 1 

The mention of the Shushi school at once suggests its 
greatest rival, the Oyomci, or Ybmei school. It is to be hoped 
that someone will write an historical sketch of the Ydmci 
school in Japan corresponding to Prof Lloyd’s sketch of the 
Shushi School- But meanwhile I propose to present the lives 
and teachings of the introducer of the school into Japan, Xakao 
Toju ^ ji j£ $}, and of his most distinguished disciple, Kama* 
zawa Bftnzs.it flfi ?? : i# ill. For, apart from the high interest of 
Tbju and Banyan as moulders of the thought and life of the 
nation, they illustrate the salient ideas of the Yomci school arid 
thus form a fitting introduction to a fuller study of it. I desire 
to acknowledge here the expert assistance of Prof Uraguchi 
Bunji in preparing this paper. 

1 riiciL'c the nbovc was written, the Society has. been form unit* enough lo 
secure for publication reviews of these three vote Wen by Prof. W. Dening. 
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ZPTTn^HE Yomci philosophy owes its name to its founder, 
O-Yo-Mci 3E Bft W (Chinese, Wang-Yang-Ming 1472— 
,Jl 1528), a contemporary of Sir Thomas More, Tvndale 
and Descartes. He was thus three hundred years 
later than Shushi (Chinese, Chtt Hi 1130—1200), the 
Martin Luther of Chinese Confueian thought. Like Shushi, 
O-Yo-Mci dared to think for himself, while believing himself to 
he loyal to the old masters. 

In Japan during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the Shushi school was recognized by the Tdkugawa rulers 
for political ends as the orthodox teaching, and all other 
schools were proscribed.* Hence, when Nakae Tqju about 1640 
liecame a convert to Yomei doctrines, he espoused a branded 
cause. It is this element of daring to defy the ban of the State 
and the opposition of the orthodox that gives a dramatic 
interest to the school. Toju and his followers rendered a 
priceless service to Japanese thought, for as Dr. Inouye suggests, 
they saved it from the deadening clutch of a single school, so 
baneful in China, and gave it new room and stimulus to 
growth. One result of the opposition of the officials and 
literati was to drive Yomci doctrines through the lower social 
strata and to make them the vehicle of a sort of gospel of 
democracy. Shushi stood for the inviolability of the powers 
that be; Yomei stood for the rights of the people, especially 
the right of protest and even of revolt against a bad ruler. It 
was a noted Yomei representative, Oshio Chusai, who was so 
wroth over the refusal of the officials in Osaka to remit taxes 
during the scarcity of 1839 that he rifled the Government 
granaries and distributed rice to the people, paying with his 

2 This raiiy have been first suggested to the Tokugnvra by the fact that 
in China it was for centuries forbidden to quote from <tuy school but Shushi 
in the examination essays. 
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life for this and other acts of hostility to the Tokugitwa 
Shogunate.* Naturally, Shashi was favored and Ybrrrci repres¬ 
sed by the Tokugawa, for the double pwtpose of preventing 
rebellion and of stifling crit icism of their shaky title to power. 
On the other hand, patriots eager to buttress the lu^jerial 
throne were for similar reasons also champions of Shushi, so 
that Shu&hi would seem to have been impregnable* But the 
spirit of popular rights, imbibed from Confucius himself, and of 
freedom of thought unbilled from Ydmei, defied all these 
barriers and found powerful expression in u chain of Yomri 
scholars, statesmen and moralists, whom Dr. Liouye considers 
superior in loftiness and vigor of character to the exponents of 
the Shushi teachings* As Prof. Lloyd Says, “ The tendency of 
Slvushi disciples is to become gentle, humble and truthful.” 
Yd inei, on the other hand, added an infusion of originality and 
activity, and hence attracted the more virile, aggressive 
natures. The democratic tendency of Ybmei is seen in the 
adoption, by Banzan, even more than by Tflju, of a Style 
intelligible to the common people, even at the cost of bitter 
taunts from the vast majority of the literati, who clung to 
stilted Chinese. 

The Chief Categories the Same in Both Schools. —Difleras 
the two schools may in their philosophy, they both deal in the 
same terms Or categories, namely, ri hi ten , and 
taitynku ;k t# , fat both of them hark back to Mencius* These 
terms cannot be accurately rendered into English, but approxi¬ 
mately, they mean : ri=fundamental and unchanging law and 
ethical order ' ki — the active, passionate element in nature and 
in man. which determines the embodiment of ri; ten»the 
impersonal, passionless over-soul, a perfectly just providence 
and fate combined ] taikyoku = literally, the great limit, or more 
freely, the infinite potentiality of what ri and ki evolve in the 
universe,* 


.3 Dr, fnooyefe u Nihnn Yotnei Galm Ha/* 4th ed- pp. 440-3. 

4 For d complete trefitment ate the admirable sfisnys fiy Dr..KD 0 is;tuiJ 
Mr. Hag* in X. A . S. J. Vo!, XX, pp. 1-24; [. u ,hi r . 
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Ethics not Philosophy the Central Interest.—The subtle 
and, to a westerner, almost unintelligible controversies which 
raged around these categories in both China and Japan were 
almost as fierce as those between nominalist and realist in 
Europe. But these controversies may be practically ignored 
by the ordinary student of Confucianism, for the central 
interest of the philosophers themselves was after all not in 
metaphysics but in ethics. And in ethics the differences between 
Shushi and Yomei, between Toju and Kyuso, are insignificant 
in comparison with their agreements. Indeed, the dominance 
of the ethical over the metaphysical interest in Japanese 
Confucian philosophers is only less marked than in the Hebrew 
prophets. The metaphysical background of all the Confucian 
schools grew up long after the ethics of the five relations and 
the five virtues had become the warp and woof of Chinese 
society. And fortunately, the ethics came to Japan centuries 
before the metaphysics. So it comes to pass that Shushi and 
Yomei champions, spar as they may over ri and ki, arc as 
much at one in their practical ethics as Calvin and Arminius. 
Individual teachers have their pet terms, c. g. Toju his Con¬ 
science H $0 and Banzan his Humane Government A fk. But 
all alike exalt obedience to the way Ut, the obligations of 
loyalty A and filial piety , propriety in station and in 
demeanor 81 , benevolence t, righteousness understanding * 0 , 
and faith lit, just as unanimously as Bentham and T. H. Green 
preach self-control, patriotism, honesty and justice. But secon¬ 
dary as the metaphysics is, in order to appreciate fully the lives 
and teachings of Toju and his contemporaries we must at least 
glance at the metaphysical principles of Shushi and Yomei. 

Some Metaphysical Points of Difference.—According to 
Dr. Inouye, the differences between the Shushi and Yomei schools 
were as follows 

1. Shushi exalted learning, holding that the laws of 
morality could only be truly discovered through it. Yomei 
put morality first and learning second, even going so far at 
times as to hold that morality itself is the only learning, thus 
outdoing Matthew Arnold’s “ Conduct is three-fourths of life.” 
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2. Shushi held that the fundamental principles of the 
universe arc two, ri and ki. law and its embodiment, or 
thought and energy. He was, therefore, a dualist, Yomei, 
on the contrary, declared that ri and ki are one and in- 
separable. He was what we might term a monist- 

3. Shush! distinguished between, the natural mind or heart, 
kokoro and eternal law or reason, ri Si, holding kokoro to 
be dependent upon ki the active, passionate element in the 
universe, Yomei explained kokoro as being the same as ri, 
that is, if the mind and heart were only clear and bright, 
reason would be self-evident. Hence, Yomei did not investigate 
the outer world to find ri ; to him the one thing needful was 
to make the kokoro clear within. 

4. As Shush! held that ri could only be comprehended by 
a great number of experiments, he tended toward experiment- 
a [ism 3K 3k, whereas Yomei declared that pure wisdom only 
existed in kokoro, and therefore tended toward idealism 

5. Shush! said : First know, then do, Y5mei would put 

neither knowing nor doing first, but asserted that they were 
at bottom identical -fet 4T —" Hence, Shushi exalted mental 

culture, but YGme] deeds. The natural result was for disciples 
of Shushi to show the broader, more varied learning, often in 
combination with an oily, devious temperament- YGmei dis¬ 
ciples, on the other hand, however narrow their culture, were 
apt to lje upright and downright, to use a short sword and 
thrust straight 71 A. 


NAKAE TOJU, THE SAGE OF OMI . 5 

Youth and Education ,—Nakae T&jti was born in the open¬ 
ing years of King James the First’s reign, in ISOS, in the 
remote village of Ogawa, Omi Province, on the western shore 
oi Lake Biwa, under the shadow of Mount Hira. The country 
was at peace under Hideyoshi, the first of the Tokugawa. 


5. Bawd chiefly u^a “ Nihon Yaaiel G*ku Ha no Tetaugaku” by Dr, 
T. Inonye, 4th edition, 1903, 
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rulers, and the calm and impressive scenery around his father’s 
farm may possibly have fostered in the future sage a reflective, 
reverent frame of mind. 

Although only ft farmer’s son, Toju liad a quick, retentive 
mind. Fortunately, perhaps, for his intellectual development, 
he was adopted in his ninth year by his grandfather, a samurai 
in service to the daimyO, Lord Kato. Common as adoption 
has always been in Japan, it seems strange that Tqju’s parents 
should have thus given up their only son. Wc only know 
that they did it after a severe struggle with their affections. 
They may have allowed filial deference to the grandfather’s 
wish to outweigh their parental affection, or they may have 
seen in it a better opening than they could hope to make for 
him in the rice fields of Ogawa. Be that as it may, under the 
encouraging guidance of his grandfather, who regretted keenty 
his own lack of education, TOju made rapid progress in learn¬ 
ing to read and write. 

Within a year or two the grandfather was transferred to 
Osu iM near Matsuj'ama. and TOju went, too. It was there 
that the lad was given Confucius' “ Great Learning ” ~k $ to 
read for the first time, and he came across those words in the 
first chapter: “ From the Emperor down to the Commonest 
person, the cultivation of character is the chief business of life.” 
It seemed to him like a special revelation. “ Heaven be thanked V* 
he exclaimed, with tears of rapture, ‘‘and why cannot I by 
study and effort become a saint myself!” 

Not long after this, while eating in the silence prescribed 
by Confucius, he was deeply moved, at the thought of the three 
great blessings given him by Heaven : his parents, his grand¬ 
father, and his feudal lord. It is said that whenever he was 
told of his lord’s approach, even when lost in his books, he 
would kneel and bow toward the point where the lord was 
expected to pass. 

But the boy was by no means a mere sensitive weakling, 
bent upon books and devotions. When he was but thirteen, 
and a mob attacked his grandfather's house, he was among 
the first to rush into their midst, swordf in hand, and beat 
them off; and " then was as calm as before/’ ,scnt 




The Wisuria Vine (Jap. to th& rfftr ofTq^ii Shoin, from which Toju took hUpanre. 
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'about this time to one Tentjo, &■ Buddhist pritst of great 
learning, to be trained in the- arts of poetry and calligraphy. 
OF the many questions that the precocious youth put to his 
teacher, the following was characteristic : “You tell me/' said 
TiVjii, “that when Buddha was bom, he pointed one hand 
heavenward and the other earthward, and said, 1 1 alone of ail 
beings in heaven above and under the heavens am worthy of 
honor . 1 Was lie not the proudest of all men under heaven 7 
How is it possible for my Reverend Master to own such as he 
us his ideal ?" TOjtl never liked Buddhism after that. His 
ideal was perfect humility, and Buddha lacked it. 11 

When he was about sixteen Tdju suffered one of the 
severest sorrows of his life in the death of his grandfather. 
But he set himself all the more intently at hts books and his 
duties as a retainer of Lord Kat6. Fortunately, in the sum¬ 
mer of this year, 1624, a Zen jnriest was invited to Osu to 
lecture on the “ Analects’ 5 of Confucius, Tflju became a regular 
attendant and almost the only one, for the people in general 
thought that a samurai's business was to fight and despised 
book learning as fit only For priests and recluses. After the 
' priest hud gone, TSju, then aged seventeen, was able for the 
first time to obtain a complete set of Confucius'“ Four Books" 
W 1$. showing the scarcity of books at the time. Such was the 
popular feeling that TDju had to study in. secret, apptying 
himself by day to martial discipline, and by night to his 
precious books. One day one of his comrades addressed 
him as “ Confucius," in evident derision of his nightly devotion 
to his books, as well as of his even self-control, a contrast to 
the ordinary quarre bloving youths about him. “You ignor¬ 
amus, you ! u was the gentle lad's indignant retort. Holy 
Confucius has been dead now' two thousand 3 'ears. Mean you 
by that epithet to blaspheme the Sage’s name, or to. deride me 
for my love of knowledge ? Poor fellow'! War alone is not 
the samurai's profession, but the arts of peace as well. An 


§ Cf- L| Representative Men of Japan,” by Uclsiroura Kanzu, p. 147, an 
iiiteretling appreciation embodying some seuai-lcpendory nuuerinl, which is, 
however, to tr^e to lift that vft shail quote weerul mart: paiiftgCS further M, 
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unlettered samurai is a chattel, a slave. Arc you content to be 
a slave ? ” TOju’s outburst had its effect. The fellow owned 
his ignorance and thereafter held his tongue. 7 

In 1625, in his seventeenth year, his father died, and he 
longed to go home to Ogawa out of respect for him and solici¬ 
tude for his mother. But his lord objected and he stayed at Osu 
for nine years more, only making two brief visits to his mother 
during his fifteen years' absence. We have lew data for the 
later years at Osu, knowing only that he was a strict disciple 
of Shushi and that he grew daily in fame for learning and 
purity of character. Honors and emoluments were waiting for 
him, but he could not be content away from his lonely mother. 

Finally, in 1634, he made up his mind to leave his lord and 
cleave to his mother, illustrating in practice what all his life he 
held in theory, that filial duty takes precedence of loyalty. He 
reached this decision only after severe struggles, which can best 
be described in his own words in the letter which he left to 
explain his departure. “ I petitioned for release in part because 
my poor health prevents me from serving my lord as well as 
my associates can, and in part because my mother has for ten 
years lived a lonely life with no one to comfort her. My lord 
can hire any number of servants such as I, but I am her only 
son and support. She cannot trust any of her relatives. She 
pines for me and more than once she has been at the verge of 
starvation. Last year I planned to bring her hither, but she 
was too old and feeble to stand the journey, for she can hardly 
walk. Morevcr, being a woman, she cannot bear to go so far 
from her old home. I have had two fathers and two mothers, 
but three of them passed into the other world in my youth, and 
my mother will soon follow them. So I am set on going home 
to ease her last years. I will return and serve my lord again 
after she passes away. This is my only motive in deserting. If 
I have told any lie in this letter, Heaven will surely punish me, 
and will not let me meet my mother in the next world." 

The happy hour that brought him to his mother's side 
found him with only a hundred mon (worth, perhaps, twenty- 


7 Uchimura op. cit. p. 148. 
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6vc sen in the present currency) left. With it he bought a little 
sake, find the scholar, turned pedlar, went round the country¬ 
side selling it at a slight profit. He also disposed of his sword, 
Hl the samurai's soul," getting ten pieces of silver for it, which 
he lent out at interest to the villagers. For two y^ars he eked 
■out a humble existence in these menial way&j keeping Ins self 
respect and enjoying his mother's smiles. 

Intellectual Development ,—From his twentieth year Toju 
had made the " Four Classics" his daily companions, partic¬ 
ularly, the “ Analects " and M Great Learning," which were law 
and gospel to Itim, Only second to Confucius lumsclf as a 
formative influence in these earlier years was Shushi. who 
accentuated Ttyu’s naturally reflective temper and made him un¬ 
duly introspective. His first work, "Holes and Comment Oil Great 
Learning," written in his twenty-first year, betrays this morbid 
tendency. His dissatisfaction with himself only drove him to 
harsher self-discipline, and made him cold and stoical. But the 
sterner his regimen and the deeper his study became, the fuller 
of sceptical unrest he grew,, until he came to doubt whether the 
precepts of the masters were not counsels of perfection, after all- 
He was in this frame of mind, in his thirty-first year, when he 
Ijegan the study of the " Five Classics ” 3v The Books of 
Odes, of History, of Rites, of Music and of Changes. How 
deep an impression they made is evident from two volumes 
they inspired, in. which he laments having "been engrossed with 
the outward forms of the teaching of the masters, to the neglect 
of their inner spirit. 

The first definite stage in his conversion to the Yiitnei 
school was marked by the reading, about of the classic 

lC On Filial Piety " ^ ££ . He made it a practice to recite it 
every morning, 8 One of his finest works, " Qkina Mondd ” 
151] 2? (Dialogues with an Old Man), reflects his thought at this 
period, and contains suggestions of Yomei views.® 


St It will with HftmethitiG akin tftftwe (la&Lftu a rtomt TfaiKo "Wp jSbrv|n. H Om cdllebUaD 
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It was not till 1641, in his thirty-third year, that Toju 
was directly introduced to the Yomei philosophy by “ Oryuhci 
Goroku ” 3E ffl & && Vk (Memorable Words of Oryukci , 10 which 
was written by a disciple of Yomei. 

Finatly, in 1645, Toju acquired and mid the complete 
works of Oyomei, a red letter event in his life. The story is 
best told in his own words: " I had been For many years 

a devout believer in Shushi. "When, by the mercy of 
Heaven, the ' Collected Works of Oyomei r were brought 
for the first time to Japan, I bought and devoured them. 
Had it not been for the aid of this teaching, life would 
have been empty and barren. I am filled with gratitude.” 
This was the greatest turning point in his career. The three 
remaining years of his life he spent in propagating his new¬ 
found gospel by voice and pen. planting the aggressive Yomei 
principles deep in the congenial soil of Japan. But with all his 
enthusiasm for Yomei, he still saw some good points in Shushi 
and used them to supplement Yomei. The effect of Yomei on 
his character was to make him more optimistic and liberal 
and, at the same time, more spiritual. 11 

As a Teacher.—Toju was twenty-eight when, leaving his 
addling he opened a school in his own village. His own 
house served as lecture-hall, chapel and dormitory, all m one. 
Confucius’ likeness 13 was hung up in the place of honor, and to 
him incense was burnt by the master and his pupils. The 
curriculum consisted solely of the Chinese classics, caligraphy, 
poetics, and history. For years he led a “mute, inglorious” 


10. The Zen elements in this work may partially account for the Buddhist 
ideas in Toju. 

11. Tt would be impossible to say just how much originality Tqju showed, 
without comparing him in detail with Oyomei. This must wait until Oyomei 
has been rendered into some European language or must be done by someone 
who can read both Japanese and Chinese. It is, however, safe to assort that 
Tnjn’s title to greatness rests upon his saintly character far more than upon 
his philosophical originality. 

12. It may have been the kakemono portrait drawn by Toju’a own 
hand, which is still preserved at Ogawa. Over the portrait this poem or 
ditty appears. ’‘Confucius: Confucius, Confucius! Great is Confucius: 
Before thee was none like thee; After thee there has been no successor. 
Confucius, Confucius, Confucius I Great is Confucius I ” 
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life, unknown outside his own county and earing nought for 
fame. But his virtues could apt be hid and pupils flocked to 
him move and in ore* His most famous pupri cam* to him in 
this wise. 

A young retainer of the daintyo of Okayama f Banzan hy 
name, act out for a town in Omi not far from Qgawa to study 
arms and literature. On the way he stopped at a country 
inn, on the borders of Omi. In the room next to his f separate 
ed only by the thin partition, were two travellers, evidently of 
but recent acquaintance* Their conversation attracted Ban- 
iraifs attention. One of them, a samurai, was telling his 
experiences, as follows : 

CF I had gone up to the capital (Yedfi) on my lord's business 
and was on my way back carrying several hundred pieces of 
gold- These 1 usually kept close to my body ; but on the day 
I reached this village, contrary to my custom, I fastened the 
money bag to the saddle of the horse which 1 had hired for the 
afternoon. Arrived at the inn, I forgot the treasure on the 
saddle and dismissed the horse and groom. Only some time 
afterward did I discover my fearful loss* I was beside myself 
I knew neither the groom’s name nor his address. Even if I 
could have found him, of what use would it have been, if he 
had already squandered or hid the gold ! I was tormented 
with retnor&e and fear as I tried to think how I could explain 
the lo#s to my master. I wrote letters, one for the chancel, 
lor, others for my' relatives, and prepared for my last hour. 

' c While in the grip of these agonizing thoughts, suddenly, 
about midnight, I heard somebody pounding at the hotel gate, 
Tn a moment T was told that a peasant wanted to set me¬ 
lt e was shown to my room and, to my astonishment, he was 
none other than mv groom of the afternoon. ‘ Sir Knight/ ho 
began, £ 1 believe yon left an important parcel upon the saddle, 
I have come back to band it to you. Here it is/ I was 
transported with joy. Collecting mysetf, 1 said, ' Man, 1 owe 
my life to you. Take a fourth of this as the price of my 
existence. You are my second father/ But he replied, un¬ 
moved, T am not entitled to any such thing. The purse is all 
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yours.’ I tried to force fifteen pieces, then five, then two, and 
finally one piece upon him, but in. vain. At last he said : “ As 1 
am a poor man, pray give me. four mon for a pair of straw 
sandals, as I eamc all the way from my home, ten miles away, 
to return the bag.’ Try as I might, I could only persuade him 
to take two hundred mon (equivalent to perhaps fifty sen 
to-day). He was on the point of going gladly awn}', when I 
stopped him and said: ‘Pray tell me what made you so honest 
and unselfish ? Such virtue I never thought to find on earth.’ 
' There lives in my village,’ the peasant replied, ‘ a man named 
Nakae TOju, who teaches us villagers these things. He says 
gain is not the aim of life, but honesty, righteousness and 
benevolence. We all walk by his teaching.’ ” 

Banzan drank in the story. He clapped his knee and 
exclaimed : “ Here is the sage I am seeking. I will go to him 
to-morrow morning and become his servant and disciple.” 
Accordingly, at daybreak he started for (Tgawn, inquired the 
way to TOju’s house, and found him in. Forthwith he confess¬ 
ed his purpose in coming and humbly begged to l)e taken in as 
a disciple. TOju was surprised—he, a village teacher, sought 
out by a knight from a distant province! lie denied the 
request, but Banzan was importunate, and refused to move 
away from his sworn master. Toju was also obdurate. It 
became a rivalry between importunity and humility. 

As neither arguments nor entreaties availed to move the 
master, Banzan made up his mind to win his case by sheer 
perseverance. So by the gate of the master’s house he spread 
his upper garment, and there in the posture befitting a gentle¬ 
man, swords at his belt and hands on his knees, he sat, exposed 
to the sun, the dew, and the comments of passers-by. It was 
summer, and mosquitoes are troublesome in those regions, but 
nothing could break his dignified posture nor his stedfast 
resolve. For three days and three nights his mute prayer was 
thus made, but the master within remained silent and inflexible. 
It was then that TOju’s mother used her great influence in the 
youth's behalf. Her appeals to TOju’s sympathy and honour in 
face of such noble perseverance led him to reconsider the 
question. Surely his adored mother must after all be right. 
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He finally relented and welcomed Banian into his inner circle. 
It is safe to say that his formative influence over the future 
financier and administrator of the powerful Okayama clan 
during those few months at Qgawa, constitutes one of Tfrju’a 
chief contributions to his country+ ls 

His Disciples.^Toju’s fame stead ]\y grew, drawing to him 
a large circle of disciples, among whom, next to Banian, the 
most noted were Nakagawa Kenshuku, Idzmni Haehiemon, 
Nakamura Matanojo, Kasc Hachihei and Tanikawa GEzaomort. 
Kenshuku was his very first disciple, having become attached 
to him at Osu and having followed him to Qgawa. Kcnshuku 
married Toju’s niece and served him like a soil for many years. 
But TOju showed little if any partiality toward his more 
brilliant pupils. He was singularly patient with dullards, 
provided they were genuinely earnest, as the following story 
will show: 

One ofTqju's friends at Osu had a son, Ryosa, who was a 
hopeless blockhead. The father was chagrined at the thought 
of making such ft son heir to his samurai position, and deter¬ 
mined to put him to a humble aceujwition- ftyosn, cut to the 
quick l>y this humiliation, asked Tflju to tutor him privately in 
medicine. Out of pure sympathy, TOju consented find under¬ 
took to teach him to read and memorize a certain medical work. 
The opening two or three sentences were first repeated to him, 
about two hundred times, beginning at ten in the morning. 
By four in the afternoon the passage seemed to have Tjeen 
roughly committed to memory. But lifter supper it was found 
to have been entirely forgotten. Days, months and years were 
spent over it. but all in vain. When T0j.u returned to Ogawa, 
Ryosa followed him. Being convinced of the futility of the 
ordinary ways of teaching him, TOju went so far fts to compile 
a medical book especially for his use, and gave him lectures 
upon it. His patience was at length rewarded by seeing Ryosa 
blossom out into a medical practitioner. TOju told this once 
to his disciples and said: “ 1 have spent ah my energy on 
Ryosa. If he had not been so diligent, I cannot tell what 
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would have become of him. You arc all naturally much more 
gifted. You can do anything you make up your minds to. 
What you lack is only perseverance.” For a while during his 
later years Toju yielded to the desire of friends and conducted 
an institute at Ashiya-machi, Kyoto, which was revived and 
continued for several decades by his descendants. But he 
preferred the quieter life of Ogawa. At no one time did the 
number of his pupils exceed thirty-five or forty. He was 
indifferent to numbers: what he loved was to develop men. 
One of his most important methods of moulding men was by 
letters to former pupils, a sort of university extension system. 
These letters, indeed, constitute quite a valuable part of his 
published works. 

With the exception of Banzan, the earlier disciples of Toju 
wrote few noteworthy works. Kcnshuku's ** Zen Jin Ron ” is 
one of the best. But they showed a marked aptitude for 
administration, in strange contrast with their retiring master. 
A number of them, including Toju's three sons, served the Lord 
of Bizen (Okayama'. One of the ablest disciples was ldzumi 
Hachiemon, generally known as Chuai, the younger brother of 
Banzan, a calm, silent, clear-headed man. He early rose to the 
highest post in the Bizen government. In connection with his 
taciturnity this incident is told: At the council table, even 
when the discussion waxed hot and views opposed to his own 
were urged, he spoke but seldom. A fellow councillor, irritated 
by his very calmness, sputtered : “ What moved our Lord to 
put this tongue-tied fellow over us?” After a pause an elder 
statesman fierily retorted: ”Our Lord is far wiser than other 
men. For with Chuai in the chair men beware of disorderly, 
boisterous language and keep a watch on themselves. This 
means that he is a powerful teacher, and a strong cable for the 
maintenance of order and government. What can be greater 
than this ? Wherein has our Lord erred ? ” 

Of Toju’s three sons, two died comparatively young. The 
third lived to the ripe age of sixty-four, serving in turn the Lord 
of Bizen, and the Lord of Tsushima. Toju’s descendants made 
no special contributions to his system. But one after another 
succeeded, in keeping up the Institute in Kyoto, so that his 
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influence was felt there for at least a century after his death. 
At Osaka also, Toju's disciples spread the influence of the 
school. 

The famous A raj Hakuseki was indirectly influenced by 
Toju through “ Okina Mondo," which he happened to read in 
his seventeenth year* Daz&i -Shundai, Kawada Yukin, Oshio 
Chiisai, Miwa Shissai and Sato Issai were also much indebted 
to Toju, the last two being converted to Ydrnei by his works. 
But the very originality and independence fostered by Yomei 
principles militated against the building up of a compact school 
ruled by a single standard of orthodoxy. Hence we see not a 
few of Toju’s disciples, like Banza.ii and Chtisai. diverging from 
their master. In later times wc find such masters as Sato 
Issai, Miwa Shissai, and Oshio Chnsai acknowledging their 
indebtedness to Toju, the first two being converted to tiic Ydrnei 
school through studying him. 

After the master's death, the school of Toju was divided 
into two branches. One branch emphasized introspection 
and the cultivation of persona! morality, the Other tried 
to apply his ideas to state affairs and the improvement 
of public morality. One was idealistic and subjective, 
the other utilitarian and objective* Toju himself was 
of a reflective, saintly temper, and hence became the 
founder rather of the idealistic branch* J Batizan was a 
practical economist and statesman and founded the utilitarian 
branch* 

Character and Influence.—Toju's personal appearance docs 
not suggest the ascetic sage and philosopher, for his likeness in 
u Lives of the Old Masters "and the description ofbim by Gki 
Geppo agree in representing him as quite fleshy. This may 
have been one reason why he became such an early victim to 
bronchial asthma. It was on hi& second and last voyage 
back from Og&wA to Osu that he had his first attack of the 
disease, but from that time he had more or less constant 
trouble* until finally he died from it on August 25,1648, at the 
age of forty. His behavior on that last day was characteristic* 
With reverent composure he seated himself before his table, 
bade all the women withdraw, and summoned his disciples for 
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a farewell message. With a sigh he said: “ Now I am leaving 

you. Who will take the burden of our doctrine upon him ? 
See that my teachings be not lost to the land.” Then he 
expired. Another account says that when he felt badl}' he 
used to lie with several pillows under his head, probably to ease 
his breathing. When he got better he took out the pillows one 
by one. Just before he died, his mother asked him how he felt. 
Dreading lest she should be worried over his condition, he took 
out one pillow with a feeble hand and replied, “ Somewhat 
better, thank you.” She was overjoyed at this and told him 
that he would be all right in a few days. But she had hardly 
left the room when he breathed his last. His fellow villagers 
showed every mark of reverence at the funeral, and his house, 
called Toju Shoin, has been preserved and rebuilt again and 
again by the people, as the best memorial to their beloved sage. 
His simple, modest character had been to them a living ideal. 
They revered him like a god and called him Omi Seijin, the 
Sage, or Saint, of Omi. 

Although some of the most striking anecdotes connected 
with Toju doubtless have a considerable legendary element, 
still out of them there looms up a strong, consistent char¬ 
acter. In his writings Toju’8 plainness sometimes makes 
his thought seem trite, but in his actions his very ingenuous 
simplicity gave distinction to whatever he did. For the 
most part his conduct forms an admirable embodiment of 
his philosophy. 11c lived up to one of his ruling principles, 
that 41 Thought and action are one and inseparable $0 IT & 

Toju’s sincere devotion to the doctrine that he preached, as 
well as his democratic temper, arc shown in this incident: Once 
when travelling over the shoulders of Hiei San from Ogawa to 
Kyoto, he opened conversation with the porters of his jxilanquin, 
and led them on so impressively yet simply into his high concep¬ 
tions ofconscience and the inherent goodness of human nature that 
his untutored hearers were moved to tears of wonder and joy. 

Toju was undoubtedly the first citizen in his village, yet he 
seems to have arrogated to himself no arbitrary authority, but 
rather to have done all in his power to strengthen the 
hands of the authorities. At the same time, his tact and 
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known integrity enabled him' to achieve indirectly what a 
more assertive man might hare foiled in. - This is illustrated 
in the following anecdote; j 

There jiras a ruler of Qgawa Mura, named Beppu, who 
imprisoned a villager on account of a certain unintentional 
misdcincaiior« His friends begged Tfiju to intercede Apr the 
offender. 1 So Tflju called on Reppu that evening and talked 
■with him till midnight. But not a word did he pay of j.he 
prisoner. The friends anxiously awaited his return. In reply 
to tjiuir questioning Tfiju said; " Beppu’s face became mild ; 
^ave no further anxiety." And lo t the next day the prisoner 
was set free. Beppu told a friend who asked him how it had 
come about: Cl Air. Nakae visited rnc last night, and 3 received 
him rather coldly, supposing) ofcuurse, lie hpd come to apologue 
and intercede for the offender. But,-to my surprise, he sakl 
not a Syllable about the matter, out of respect toward tuc as 
ruler of the village, I was so impressed by Ills delicate com 
sideration that there was nothing for me to do but pardon the 
prisoner,” . 

, For his pupils Tfiju showed the tenderness of a father. 
One of them, Nakagawa, became enamored of an eccentric 
treatise by S&shi 31acid was being Carried away into fanati¬ 
cism, TOju was greatly troubled, about him and told Ra ka¬ 
roshi, another pupil, that he would rather lose his own child 
thqu see Nnkugawa g<f astray.. When this reached Nakagawa’s 
cars he was offended and went forthwith to Toju and said : 
dH From nty youth I have believed in you. Master, and sub¬ 
mitted myself to you. 'I have not done this to gain favour but 
tt> discipline iny character, O Master, why, if you saw any¬ 
thing amiss in me, did you riot at once correct me. instead of 
let ting me fall into .this error ? ” Tfiju's face flushed, but he 
replied with tender gravity ; ‘ L A gentleman (kunshi) should not 
speak to another of his faults. Withal! my own short-tom ings 
lam striving to be a krnishi, and so I forbore to (peak '.incon¬ 
siderately of your error. But at length my conscience forbade 
tny remaii]ing silent any longer and I spoke to Bakamshi. 
Ponder these things^ iny child.” Nnkagavya was deeply 
moved and repented of the error of his ways. 
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Tdju’s deference toward his aged mother is one o! the 
most marked and beautiful traits in his character. But, ac¬ 
cording to tradition, he dared to cross her in regard to one 
thing, and for it he deserves all honor. It seems that he was 
married, in accordance with Confucius’ injunction, at the age of 
thirty. It so happened that his wife was not remarkable for 
her beauty, and the mother, anxious for the family’s reputa¬ 
tion urged him to remarry, as was not uncommon under 
similar circumstances. But TOju flatly refused, defending him¬ 
self by the maxim, “ Even a mother’s behest is not valid if 
contrary to Heaven’s law.” So the lady remained his plain 
but faithful helpmeet all her days, and brought up their three 
boys well—one of those wives ” who shun all honors that 
their husbands may be honored thereby.” 

Time was so precious to T5ju that he lectured to his 
disciples until far into the night, sometimes even until four in 
the morning. His central themes were drawn from the charac¬ 
ter and teachings of Confucius and OyOmei, but as his mother 
was an earnest believer in Buddhism, he sometimes discoursed 
on the Buddhist scriptures for her sake, and even observed 
Buddhist festivals with her. His versatility and industry are 
also indicated by the fact that he studied and wrote 
about medicine, according to the crude notions inbibed from 
China. 

The morbid undertone of TOju’s earlier writing, due 
perhaps to his study of the Shushi philosophy, ceased from the 
day he came under the spell of YQmci, No despondent note 
mars his later writings. He seems to have enjoyed life thorough¬ 
ly, in his quiet, unruffled way. He has himself voiced his 
contentment in several poems that . are worth quoting. 
This one was sung as he plied a boat on a moonlit 
night: 

“A flaw in thought an inchlct long 

A wake of a thousand leagues'doth leave. 

Let peace possess the depths of mind, 

Let waves the cloudless moon not cleave.” 
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.How joyous the heart that could sing on a winter day : 

<L When fading flowers ceased to be 
The objects of my heart’s desire* 

How everlasting bloomed the spring 

That all my quivering breast doth fire/' 

The following is in a similar strain: 

" How little knew I that my life 3 
With sorrows sadly pressed, 

Py learning's help benign could be 
Of deathless peace possessed/ 1 n 

It is refreshing to find that Toju not only faced the world 
with a calm, contented spirit, but that he carried over into his 
morality sonic of the militant temper that had been fostered 
by the samurai discipline of his youth. As we shall see later, 
this may account for his well-defined ideas on the art and 
character of the warrior. One can imagine that beneath the 
ashes of ills firm self-control there slumbered the fiery passions 
of a' soti of battle. Once a friend was felling him of a clever 
way of avoiding hostile arrows. He broke in; '‘'I have my 
own secret for doing tbat^-aimply go straight on and avoid 
nothing. Only one arrow of fate out of a thousand will hit 
me. If l try to avoid that one, then the 999 unfated arrows 
will strike me/' 

Hchas expressed a similar sentiment in these spirited stanzas; 
** Press right on; though the way be drear. 

Ere thy course be done, the shies may clear/’ 

“Tightly draw,.man f thy heart’s stringj 
Prepare for a resolute march, 

A case is known of an arrow piercing through a flinty 
rock.” 1S 

<r He .loves his life who his life forsakes 
For the Way that no like or higher knows.” 

.14. TJchinniir^ ep. cil-p, 17^. 

1& . TJchrnuira, op, ch. p. 1(39. 
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And .even as a village teacher Toju found occasion to 
show his moral courage, for as his own unfettered thought led 
him to see that the precepts of the holy men of old could not 
all be applied to men of his day, he had the audacity to 
expurgate the classics, as it were, for the use of his pupils. 

It is not strange that a man of such a character came to 
wield a strong influence, especially over the unspoiled peasants 
around Ogawa, from whom modesty and poverty could not 
hide true gnatness. Miwa Shissai bears testimony to this as 
follows: 

“ Ogawa Mura of Omi had the privilege of being the home 
ofTOju. His literary remains are preserved there to this day. 
Although it is o% r er seventy years since the master died and no 
one is living who over saw his face, for twelve or fifteen miles 
around men think of him with an affection like that they feel 
for their parents. Even the most unlettered men and women 
reverence him so much that they cannot bear to sec his old 
home-school decay, and so they have cared for it and have 
repeatedly repaired it.” 

The famous pedestrian, Nankei Tachibana, writing of a 
visit to TOju’s grave, in his “Eastern Travels.“ narrates the 
following incident: • 

A samurai of Owari was passing through Ogawa Mura and 
asked a farmer where the grave of Toju was. The farmer consent¬ 
ed to-act as guide, but first he retired into a hut near by. When 
he came out he had on a new kimono with a haori (a short 
cassock worn only on important occasions) over it. The 
samurai was surprised, but supposed that the peasant must be 
overcome at the honor of piloting such a distinguished person¬ 
age. When they reached the grave-yard,'the peasant opened 
the gate of the bamboo fence, and told the samurai to enter 
and worship Toju. He himself sat in a reverential posture 
facing the grave. Thereupon the samurai, discovering that the 
peasant’s haori and reverent air had been in honor of Toju 
rather than of. himself, asked the farmer if he had' been 
a servant of Toju. “No,” the polite farmer replied, “but all 
the people of this village have been blessed by the honofabli 
Nakae. We have all learned our duty toward our parents and 
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children through his teaching, and our parents have taught us 
to honor him/’ The Kitiuirai had visited the town out of mere 
curiosity* but this experience filled him with such atvc and 
admiration that he, too, worshipped Toju and returned home 
feeling that he had been oh holy ground. 

The same writer had a friend, Mufai of Higo, who had a 
similar experience., Mr, Murai called one flay on a minister of 
the Kumamoto daimyfi who had a son adopted from Oiru, near 
Toju’s village. Murai asked the son: " Don't you happen to 
possess any' hand-writing of Toju ? " The young man drew 
himself into a respectful attitude and replied: *' My ancestors 
have all held Toju in great reverence. I am the fortunate owner 
of a roll of the hand-writing of the noble Master, which I 
received as a precious gift from my aged father when I was 
leaving home to come here. If you wish I will let you look 
upon it.” Thereupon he left the room to fetch it. When he 
came back he was dressed in ceremonial dress. He hung the 
scroll up in an alcove and drew back to the other end of the 
room and worshipped with every mark of reverence. At sight 
of this, Murai was lied his mouth and hands and joined in the 
worship. The recorder of these incidents, Nankei, flourished 
more than a century later than T5ju, which shows his lasting 
hold upon the popular mind, lit Lives of the Old Masters* 11 
also compiled over a hundred years after Toju’s death, it is 
said that in Ogawa Mura even the merchants were not staves 
to self-interest and that hotels kept forgotten tobacco pipes 
until their owners returned to claim them, I myself, adds Dr* 
Inouye, visited Oghwa Mura in 1897, two hundred and fifty 
years after the death of the Sage* and saw the Shorn and its 
relies and felt the spell of his enduring moral influence. 

It was the writer’s good fortune to visit Ogawa (more exact¬ 
ly Kami Ogaw&j Mura in January, 1908, By the courtesy of 
the Secretary of Shiga Ken. an official accompanied me on the 
trip and procured the photographs whioh illustrate this papci\ 
Taking a lake steamer at Qtsu, a two and half hours' sail 
brought ns to Takashima, After a ride of twenty minutes by 
jinrikisha wc reached the farming village in the midst of which 
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stands the Toju Shoin on the very spot where Toju was bora 
almost exactly 300 years before: Unfortunately, the original 
house was destroyed by fire some twenty seven years ago, but 
the present building is a close reproduction of it. The Shoin 
and the nearby godown in which the relics are kept stand in a 
plot of perhaps half an acre, which was no doubt part of the 
family farm in ancient times. 

The entrance gate is of red stained keyaki and not remark¬ 
able except for the fact that Toju’s crest, two wistaria sprays 
bent into a wreath, appears in the carving, as it docs also in 
the house itself. At one corner of the enclosure, near the street, 
still climbs the famous wistaria vine, said to have been planted 
by the Sage himself, and tinder whose shade he undoubtedly 
intoned the classics and composed some of his poems. 

Entering the house, one finds a four-roomed structure, 
differing but little from an ordinary house except that the 
drawing-room contains a shrine. The shrine is simply a small 
cabinet in which hangs a tablet inscribed “ Toju Sensei Shin I 
j£ # tt , To the Spirit of Toju Master”. Just below 

the tablet are the forty-nine sticks in a b»uiboo cup and the 
thin blocks inscribed with hexagrams, which Toju used iri 
studying the mystifying " Book of Changes”. To the left of 
the shrine hangs a tablet to his son, inscribed: “Josho Shin Shu 
# * W ±. The Spirit of Joshfl ”. 

The most precious relic in the room is the motto ” lit & fcl 
Attain Ryochi,” i.e., Enlightenment, written in his early man¬ 
hood by Toju himself. Fragments of his later writing have 
been preserved, but they are now nearly illegible. To me, one 
of the most interesting relics was the copy of the “ Classic on 
Filial Piety,” written out by Toju in a stiff', upright hand, the 
very copy, it is believed, which he used to read and ponder the 
first thing in the day, as a Christian reads the New Testament. 

Over the shrine is the inscription “li * £, Toku Hon Do,” 
written by order of Emperor KOkaku by Fujiwara Tadayoshi. 
On pillars near the shrine hang two bamboo half cylinders with 
inscriptions by It5 Tftgai, a later disciple. One of them is 
from the “Doctrine of the Mean HI Z #1 ,g * i*n? Kami no 
Kitaru. Hakaru Bekarazu.” It is translated by Legge: “The 
approaches of the spirits, you cannot surmise.” 


The Hbrituj Room of Tqjil Hhoin* Tn the upper fiifeftrountl is shown Tojtl'a Crest, iv wreath of 
wjHiariA spmys. Tu the background is the nil ripen Direct!y shore the shrine is 
the :userijit lull l ' ITftll of the Source Lif Virtue.'' 
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Among the other treasures the most noteworthy are the 
portrait of Tflju painted about 1640 by Obara Keistan of 
Nagasaki, and the large, closely written tribute to Tfiju hy Oshio 
Chusai, based upon the motto, mentioned above, it U 4s, Chi 
Ryochi, la the god own are several suits of T&ju’s very clothes, 
both cotton and silk, some of them presented to him by princely 
admirers, but few of them as fine as every middle class gentleman 
Owns now-a-days. 

It was somewhat of a shock to find tliat the villagers 
living near the Shorn to-day were, for the most part, ignorant 
of the life and teachings of the Sage* a modern instance of the 
old proverb, " T&dai moto kurashi, It’s darkest at the foot of 
the light-hod so.” 

Writings and Style- The works by Tdju may all be classified 
into ethical, literary and medical. The ethical predominate. 
The five (in one edition, four) volumes of "Ohms. MondG," were a- 
mongthe first from his pen. They are in the elegant colloquial of 
his time, the contents being moral talks fictitiously represented 
as taking place between Tftju and a friend in a neighboring 
village. The views, with the exception of the Supplement, are 
those which he had before his conversion to the Yflmei school. 
The central theme is filial piety, and the secondary aim is to 
criticise Buddhism in relation to filial piety. An exposition of 
Tftju’s key doctrine, rybchi, JE conscience, was appended to 
the last volume. The whole work is called in ** Seji Hyaku 
Dan” *' the best of all the works of shmgaku, ^” 16 . 
But with the later progress of his thought* Toju 
became dissatisfied with it and was about to revise it* 
when to his dismay he learned that the manuscript had 
already fallen into the hands of a Kyoto printer and 
been published. Toju begged that the blocks might be 
destroyed, but the publisher would not consent until Toju 

15- Shlngaku mean^ generally, moral philosophy, but refers particular¬ 
ly to the intuitive school onhought reprecented by Ttyu. He himnelf defines 
it thus in Otjnn Mendel, II (Kmo^s translation p, 164); c ' Trne learning if 
flO to nndemnnd this Explanation that OUT actions* shall be like the actions Ofl 
the t&ges and our hearts like thesis, and hence the tme is called heart learn¬ 
ing, shin gaka, and sage learning, for by ita help the common man becomes s 
sage.” 
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had ■ given him the manuscript of a new work, " TCnnso," 
to rrirn burse him for the unused blacks. 1 '' 

The most authentic complete edition of TdjVs works is 
the one corn piled by Oka da Kisci, with a preface by Miwft 
Shis&ai. When the first collection of Xisei was sent to the 
third and only surviving son of Tbju to receive his final 
revision and a preface* the manuscripts were burned up in a 
great fire* but the patient compiler laboriously collected the 
manuscripts again. The ■ result is^ the thirty-five volumes 
which we ndw have. A. newer edition of ten volumes was 
published in 1893, but it is not trustworthy, 

There arc many poems* both Chinese and Japanese, scat¬ 
tered through Tilju’s works. But in most of them the 
artistic. finish so .highly - esteemed by other literati of 
the time is sacrificed to the clear conveyance of moral 
ideas. There are, however, a few worthy to be memorised 
for their form as well as thought. A-& a prose writer, his 
style was lucid, and at times trenchant, especially when attack¬ 
ing cunt. For example, he flayed Hayashi Kazan, a Confucian¬ 
ism fair shaving his bead upon receiving office, as though he were 
a Buddhist. In 11 Okina Mondfi ,3 he directed similar sarcasms 
against Buddhism. Indeed, the Sage of Omi was by no means 
the personification of meekness alone. For meanness and sham 
he had vials of stinging invective at his command, 

37, A fuller HOoant is given. la thin note impended to some editlona oF 
u Ok inn Hondo” 14 TheOkina Hondo was written by nur fcrotlifrr TSju, He 
went to Ky«in and retired from active life. We. his brethren in Yashin, having 
lot nur example and teacher, afiked him to wriip a book for US. So fie wrote 
ihia Okina Hondo and sent it to ua in the eighteenth year of Xanyei (1G4i). 
However, be wag still dissatisfied with it, and wEien it wag given secretly to 
the printer lie was displeased and had the blocks destroyed. He made 
certain revisions, ' bu .l want of strength prevented him from thoroughly 
correcting iL After his death his pupils respected hid VfE?haa> bnt someone euve 
tbe book to the printer in the year 1650. We d id, not .feel Authorized to 
Poppre-& the work* hut made several additions and wrote this explanation 
of tli c Ala&terV purpose. hf 

J TO JITS PHILOSOPHY, ,' , , 

Tojn was a devout pdherent of Shush! pp to his 
-thirty- ^eennd year* >vhe n he was converted to the Ybmei 
school and became its' foster father in'Japan, To the great 
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3oss of Japanese ethical thought; he lived only eight years 
after this,, yet in that time he wrote several profound 
works. His philosophical attitude is marked by unusual 
impartiality. Although, an earnest follower of Oyomei, he did, 
not depreciate his earlier master, Shushi. He criticised both of 
them, hut reverently, as among the wisest of the sages. Thus, 
he writes; *' Shu ski was a great Confucianist and a wise man. 
Yomei was a knightly scholar and likewise a wise man. Eut 
Shu sin was too broad; he leaned toward natural Science and 
got far from the laws of the heart. Ybinei was too concise 

; he was too tolerant and generous (fc) and leaned toward 
the heresies of Buddhism. But they both were wise enough to 
make heavenly reason (3? the heart of their teaching, 
eschewing lower motives. Both alike would have rejected the 
lordship of the world if its acceptance were to cost the life of 
a single innocent person.’' l6k 

His independence and eclecticism arc further shown in 
these lines: “I follow Oyoinei in the old manuscripts {of Confu¬ 
cius), but adhere to Shu&hi in the selection of the later commeii- 
tators(S& 1&), This shows that 1 am not a partisan. I simply 
wish to take my stand on what is genuine.. If a text is not 
■true I would be a fool to accept it.” It was in conformity 
with this.higher critical attitude that he expurgated the texts 
for use in his school* _ 

JKis teaching is almost all of a practical' turn, but is so 
tinged with mysticism and reverence toward the supernatural 
as to rise frequently into the realm of religion. It has, indeed, 
more in common with religion than with speculative philoso¬ 
phy, Students who can put up with his inconsistencies will 
find some of his philosophical views striking and worthy of 
study even to-day. 

On the World, Tbju held a monistic world-theory with an 
idealistic tendency, "The universe, heaven, earth and man, 
are .all one,’ and the study . of them is the supreme, true hap- 
■piuess. To.tcftch thik is called the true teaching; to learn this 
is the true learning. JP - He conceive^ an infinite'and'truthful 

— - — . . ■ i ti* v . i * *"*' 1 A 

18, IiiQtiye, ep. cit. pp. JSH4, 
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Being, or Sovereign (Jfltci lS a reality ■which may be called 

the world-soul. While he appears at first sight to be a dualist 
ft he Shushij the world being conceived as composed of the Wo 
principles, ri and ki_ a close investigation shows that he differs 
from Shush!,, in making ri and ki proceed from Jotei, of whom 
they are attributes. TVSju is thus kindred to S pi 1102 a, who 
conceived mind and matter as attributes of the substance of 
the uni verse. 

But sometimes, with character]stic indifference to the charge 
of inconsistency, Tdju seems to hold the unity of ri and ki aa a 
merely logical necessity, and to rule out any personal source 
and centre of the world. Still, oil the other hand, he tries to 

f 

steer dear of a vague pantheism He recognises the distinction 
between the individual and the whole, as in this passage : 
‘'Although the uniT<xfee{^tAL heaven, earth, man and nature 
arc one, we can discriminate between them just as we can 
between the roots, trunk, branches, flowers, fruit and leaves of 
a single tree. M * 1 

TGju's decided tendency toward idealistic monism is &een in 
these lines; “The heart is Lhe summary of all forms, another 
name for infinity. It unites ri and ki. It coordinates the 
mental powers and is called the lord of the body, but it really 
exists outside the visible world. There is nothing greater nor 
smaller. Indeed, Ten, the Creator, may be said to be within 
ourselves 1-SiRjfe.fr l 

1 tt 4>tt *- A 1 : £ ft ‘I 3 & t. ft 5( It J&fo ft fc aL 

U X -A & t - $ * ft 5 L- HJ 1i & It © 3*& ft T- # S * 

t ® $ 0:" * 

How hear hi 3 idealism, like Ybrnefs, verges upon absolute 
idealism may be seen again in these sentences: “Our mind is 
the universe. Heaven and earth and the font seas are all 


19. Joiui Carrie a different OGnngt&tioil frOlu God, being FeiSS definite 

and personal, os will Appear Inter, hut it Clearly Implies * epintual, mfi a EC 
nature, aad»j for convenience, naiy be rendered Gm, hsvere^ de¬ 

clares with reference to the same wrm in the Chineseclnuocsj u I eao no more 
tr.mifUte tl Of shftitfti Jt hy any Other word blit God than I Can traHi- 
late Tin A by anything eS« but mao.- r Vol- HI, Pt, I, S. B, E., Preface. 

20. loooye, op* clt. p. 4$. 
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Within otir own minds. -CMt JDJ S A 0 * ?t 1ft El t 

■fr + I* # 1 ■” Thus all distinctions between life and death, be- 
tw r efcn existence and non-existence, ate submerged. He holds 
that true insight would Ifcad every one to the perception of 
one life and law underlying all phenomena. In nil this we see 
Elis dependence upon Laot’ze and Buddhist philosophers. But 
his practical nature and his hatred of Buddhism kept him from 
falling, like them, into the snare of nihilism. 

. O n t h e Di vi n t S pi ri t - Though un tier variou s a ppel 1 a-tio n s, 81 
he conceives Jotei as the o Hint present, omnipotent creator, and 
the dispenser of judgment. Hence* reverence toward the divine 
is an important demeat of his doctrine. But as wc might expect, 
in view of his pantheistic leanings, Tflju blurs the distinction 
between Jotei and man. “Man U heaven in miniature: Heaven 
is man magnified. 11 “ Heaven or Jotei is the pervading selfj 
Heaven in us is the limited self And the Heaven in ns is 
our heart, or Conscience, i,e.* ryochh Heaven, earth, man 
are called the three ultiinatca. They differ in form but the 
divinity in them Is the same. ifl A H 44 ;* ^ ft 

frirV n-maMRS* L- ,f 

TGju’s vicw r here is quite similar to the Vedantic concep¬ 
tion of Brahrn as both the substanbe of the world and the 
spirit of the individual. Holding Jotei to be thus immanent in 
man’s conscience, TOju finds it natural to believe in the possi¬ 
bility of perfect communion by man with the divine spirit. 
Although jutci is sometimes represented by T^ju as “ our 
grand-parent" [ Okina Mondfl, III), and therefore, in a sense* as 
personal, he is really little more than the personification of the 
inoral order. He has no concrete being. He is the world- 
soul, the governing principle of the universe, just as the mind 
is the master of the body. 

On Evil Spirits. Tor the most part Toju ignores evil 
spirits, notably in his developed doctrine of evil. But in Okina 
Mondft, IH, we have w'hat may be considered his earlier ideas 
on the subject* 11 All men, except the sage and the superior 

Si. Tor eiample: Heaven; & _t Divine Sovereign 3 A — JS it 
Only Great Revera-H Divinity; A jt 5^ £j A m #♦ Only Great Kevered 
Divinity in Highest Heaven. 
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man., are proud -bj^rtature. The fntks of the proud heart are an 
evil mind, discord, crime and madness. Let us beware lest wc 
tread this terrible road leading down to the brutes and the 
dominion of the devils. Pseudo learning greatly fosters such 
pride but never awakens the determination to root it out. If, 
either with pseudo learning or with none, we invite the devils 
to our darkened hearts, our pride becomes more set; it sends 
forth evil habits like rank leaves and branches. Men become 
to ns like dead worms. No one is worthy to hold up his head 
beside us- Intolerant toward our equals, scornful toward our 
parents; reviling our lords and ridiculing our friends, violating 
the precepts of filiality, of respect, of loyalty and of fidelity, we 
coine to keep company with devils and to act like them. We 
fell under the sway of devils. This tendency is especially strong 
in the case of men naturally clever and free from gross desires. 

On Man The universe is made up of the two principles 
ri and ki, Man partakes of ki in his physical form and of ri in 
his mental and moral nature. Of all the creatures man alone 
dan have ri in its fulness, with the consequent possibility of 
moral perfection, Man alone can hold .ki under control, hi 
perfect equilibrium. Hence man is the master of nil nature, 
and can help determine the evolution of the world. The lower 
creatures also embody both ri and ki, but their spirit is blurred 
and cannot clearly perceive ri. Engrossed with carnal appetites, 
they arc rirtua lly blind tos pi ritual things. Man kn o w r s bot li life 
and death; if he dies, be knows it is not the end. Animals 
know neither life nor death ; hence death is the end- They only 
know enough by virtue of their ki nature to grieve over death. 
Birds have even less understanding than beasts r 'they suffer, 
but they do not fear death, Fish have feeling but no under¬ 
standing, Trees and plants-have life only and not even feeling,' 
Thus man is at the top of the ladder. There are r however, 
saintly and common men. The-sage is one in whom the-divine 
light, i.c,, ryOehi, shines forth. The common man is one in 
whbm the saintly has not yet been brought to light, ' The vriii 
of idealism and spirituality,.which runs through TOjn crops out 

;h.. *•» 

£2, In™ije t b T ihon Bsnri Ihen, p, 74, j. 
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in his conception of even the physical origin of mart. He says: 
M It seems as if the infant were the production of its parents> 
but not so i the ruler of the universe, Jfitri, gives the command 
to heaven ^hd earth, and'from these man is born. fhiff - 

Th& Natural State of the hitman Heart Both Mencius 
and Juncius agree in holding that all men are endowed with the 
same fundamental nature ■ but Mencius, considers human 
nature to be inherently good, while Juncius 24 considers It to 
be inherently bad. Tfiju agrees with Mencius that “Everything 
done according to innate human nature is good.” He says, 
** Let us take counsel from our original nature, for it is still 
pure though ve be ignorant and wicked," "The heart by 
nature is fixed neither on good nor evil, but it learns unthinkingly 
as it sees and hears and Imitates those about it, as we color 
water red or green, though naturally it is neither. ’When the 
coloring matter sinks to the bottom, the natural color appears. 
So as evil settles to the bottom, the original nature appears."®- 
As we shall sec further on, this view gave rise to T$ju'a chief 
metaphysical problem, one which he never solved. 

The distinction between the superior man (£3' ■?) and the 
small or inferior man (d* A) consists in the degree to which a 
man opens his nature to the guidance of rydchi, which is 
infallibly right. If the heart chooses evil, the native goodness 
of rydchi is neutralized, declares Toju, Here is the rift in his 
monistic lute. He lets evil get into his system by admitting 
that the naturally good heart, strangely enough, naturally 
chooses evil. Eight here he parts company with his master* 
Oybmei, who allowed no evil to grow out of ryuchi. Toju would 
fain rest in the same fc closed systemhe dreads to seize 
either horn of the dilemma, but the facts of his own experience 
and observation compel him. Hence we find the not unusual 
phenomenon of a monish in theory stooping to dualism in 
practical ethics. When Toju is asked bluntly where evil comes 


23, Knar, op cil, p. 254, 

74 . Juncius, a Chinese philosopher ivho lived some time belief ti 

Mencius, 371 B- C.* and the destruction of the classics in 215 B. C. 

25. Knox* op, cit, pp, 538-49. 
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from, he replies, not unlike a Btiddhist: u Desire is the soli nee 
of all evTl and passion. When desire is aroused the mind ig 
darkened and confused. But when the mind is not disturbed 
by desire, it is clear and every act is right and good." 3 ® 

Equality of Up port unity* The homogeneity of human 
nature implies that all men have an equal r%ht to attain 
superior character, Tdju is a democrat and holds that the 
humblest man differs in no way from the noble in his capacity 
to become a superior man or a sage. "While this suggests 
Rousseau r a conception of equality, Toju never let his idea carry 
him into extreme individualism. He does, however, prepare the 
way for the fuller Christian teaching of the worth of every 
man. In commenting on " Great Learning” he writes ; 

HE In ancient times the ideographs A (hito, man) and S 
(tami, plebs) were not interchangeable. Persons of rank were 
called hito, persons without rank were called tami. Rank is 
determined by man. When men arc born, they are all, rich 
and poor alike. Heaven's people (tami). Hence hito implies 
an artificial limitation.; tami implies no limitation” " The sort 
of Heaven,, feudal princes, nobles, ministers, and the common* 
altj, are the five ranks of society. They are ranked as honor¬ 
able or contemptible, great or small, but in character there is 
not a hair’s breadth of inherent difference r jm Truly, Christian 
doctrine 1 Indeed, the similarity of parts of the Yomei teach¬ 
ings to Christianity was one reason for the practical interdic¬ 
tion. of Yomri in Japan, As Uchimura says : " "When Takasugi 
Shinsaku, a Ghdshu strategist of revolutionary feme, first 
examined* the Christian Bible, he exclaimed, J This resembles 
Yang Mingistn ; disintegration of the Empire will begin with 
this.' That something like Chrisianity was a component 
force in tht reconstruction of modern Japan is a singular fact.” 

Or Psychology > Toji* teaches that rydchi is not only a 
heavenly gift. Innate in every man, but that it is Heaven itself. 
For example, he says: £ ' Heaven and our mind are of one 
origin. 5 ' J1 W isdotn #0 is the pure virtue of the heavenly reason* 


£3, laoBTc* op, cit. p. &£- 
27. Inouy^op, cit. p. 60t 
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and of the divinely, illumined mind/ 1 “ One who is enlightened 
^ is a person in whom dwells Jotei.” And since rybehi and 
mcitoku EH3 ^ arc interchangeable terms, it follows that tyoehi 
is equivalent to Jdtei, As Jotci is the lord of the world f the 
macrocosm os * ft, so rySchi is the lord of man, the micro cos¬ 
mos M !&. In one of his letters Tqju identifies rytichi and the 
Tathagata or Nyorai to & of Buddhism. But he does not 
stick to any one meaning or term for rydchi, as will be evident 
after glancing at the following terms, all of which he uses iti 
one place or another. 

1. Tensed 5^ ft or Hon shin # ^E> a heavenly or original 
nature. 

2 . Ri or Tcnri 1 law, or heavenly reason. 

3. Ki £1 , the passionate, or formative clement in the 
world* 

4. ICokoro ■■fr or t^shin ■£*, the mind or heart, 

5. Shingo ft t the true self. 

6. Makoto, , truth. 

7. Hitori t the absolute. 

S* Mcitoku ^ & , enlightcnmcnt- 

9. Chu , the central principle or the mean. 

10. K5 # h filial piety as a universal principle. 

11. Tenknn ^ * the heavenly or princely man* 

12. Miehi . the way. 

13. 2en } the sutnmum botium, righteousness. 

14. Setsuraku IK 3$S , joy or bliss, 

15. Kbmei ^ ^ . pure light. 

16. Jin ft r benevolence, 

17. Rei fS , propriety or harmony, 

IS. Zenchi it: , omniscience. 

19. Kodai Mu hen Jft & , omnipresence. 

20. ChGzai Fumetsu & & # & , the everlasting, 

21* Seijin A, T the sage. 

The above list is enough to show that the ryfchi of 
Tcju is in some of its aspects not unlike “ conscience " as used 
by some modern cthicists, except tliat “ con science ” is generally 
limited mote particularly to the empirical side, while ryochi 
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includes both the transcendental and the empirical. After 
trying to amalgamate all the phases of ryCehi into one clear, 
consistent whole, out is more convinced than ever that Toju 
was more of a mystic and poetic moralist than a critical 
philosopher. He is to be compared with St. John rather 
than with Descartes. Indeed, it is not straining the point to 
suggest that rySchi bears some resemblance to the presentation 
of Christ in the Gospel of John as the Way, tire Life, the Truth* 
.the Light and the Logos. 

On Kno wledge* Tfiju h s view of the .origin of knowledge 
or wi sdo m i § evident from his co ncepti on of rybelli. Kn p wled ge 
being derived through rydchi is f like rydchi, transcendental or 
intuitive. What is not inborn but comes from external 
experiences casts a shadow over true intuitive knowledge. 
The kingdom of wisdom is within, waiting for experience and 
the need of action to bring it to light. In “ Jindo Tosetau " he 
says, Jft substance; “The natural mind is a clear mirror 
uncrossed by any image, except as it is full of the divine 
spirit- Everything is reflected as it is, without any action on 
the part of the mirror itself. It is better for the mind to be 
empty, since any accumulated knowledge hinders its natural 
action in reflecting; things truly as they come 1 ’, 33 This resembles 
Spinom’s doctrine that knowledge is inborn, and will retain 
its natural clearness if kept free from the disturbing influence 
of passion. Even Kant and TGju* different as they are in 
general, are at one in their Conception of the transcendence of 
knowledge. In this respect Toju most closely resembles the 
Yedantic conception, tliat through self-knowledge we attain to 
supreme and universal knowledge. Wc can imagine that 
Socrates, too, with his' ‘ r Know thyself/ 1 , would be glad to 
own kinship at this point with TCju. . 

56 Inwiye, op. cit. p.jJs. ....... 
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The Theoretical Side. In ethics the first thing' to be 
settled, says Dr. In o aye, is the standard of good and cvi]. The 
idealist judges the goodness or badness of an action from the 
motive ; the utilitarian, from the consequences, Toju belonged 
heart and soul to the idealist school* He writes ; “ Moral 

worth inheres in our heart and rot in our acts. Every net 
centripetal to ryochi is good, and cve^y act centrifugal from 
rytjchi is bad, M ^ Thus ryochi stands at the heart of his ethics. 
Whether expressed or not, it is the meridian base from which 
lie surveys the whole field of morals. Let us now scan a few 
of the deductions lie draws from ryBelli. 

Tfiju holds that since ryoehi is the groundwork of the 
world ail mankind alike are possessed of it, much as conscience 
is attributed to all men by modern intuitionigts. If our ryBelli 
were fully developed, then we would Ijc divine. The voice 
within which erics out against our self-deception is ryoehi 
(reminding one of Socrates' dnimoTj)- In M Great Truths of 
Shinto Ifa j£t k& ,r he writes: "The kunslii or superior man 
is watchful over the workings of his own mind, known 
atone to himself. He denies himself all thoughts dis- 
pleasing to the divine light of the world. Ele refrain a 
from doing anything simply to win the praise of men. 
lie may have evil thoughts and commit evil actions, but 
the divine light will show their real nature to him sooner 
or later. Then he will recover his original purity uf 
mind. The hoi polloi, “ bonpii, " think and net evil, and in 
shame conceal it from others because their own ryoehi convicts 
them. There is in all men, whether good or 1.ad, a divinity like 
a clear mircur." 110 Toju conceived tliis divine spirit as im¬ 
manent in us, somewhat like Christ* when He said : " Behold, 

the Kingdom of God ls within you/' In a letter to Kakanishi 
he sums up the matter by saying, “ The real source of peace 

20. Ineuj'e, up. flit. Jl, SE. 

30. Imiiiye, op. tit. p. t)0. Cf. Romans 2-15, 
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and joy for a kunshi is within himself 'M' -F © & $5 tt A 
Jf © ft Kt £> f ” f and again, " However illustrious our 
teacher may be, lie cannot divine our secret thoughts. In 
distinguishing good and evil, if we revere the inner divinity 
it wilt prove to be the best teacher, ^ ftf ft *J £ ^ k 
- ± ©'ffli \t *n 'J te f: L- Ut ft I- * ? X ft ffi 
*ti a © ft w *- # # T 6 Hf rt 6f vt & r- b 1 X W 

W © £$ ft 1. ai In passing, we may observe that T^jii asserts 
the brotherhood of man in as clear and eloquent form as any 
non-Christian thinker. He says: ” Since all creation is from the 
same great root, all the men within the four seas arc connected 
branches” 3t © £ A * £ * £ t I* E ^ © A» < & 

tiifitt k " If we look upon Heaven and Earth as the 
great parents of alt men, then we and other men, whosoever 
bears the human form, arc all 'brothers. Therefore, sages 
welcome the thought that all within the four coasts are one 
family, that the Middle Kingdom is like one man. To set up a 
harrier between ourselves and others and look upon them 
with aversion and contempt is the sign of a mean, misguided 
heart, ,,n . Like Confucius —“All within the four seas are 
brothers, " and Shaka—" Heart of pity toward all creatures,” 
and Jons—“ Whosoever docth the will of nay Father who is in 
heaven, the same is my sister and brother and mother/ 3 Tbju, 
in theory at least^ looks upon all races as equal. It would Ixs 
interesting to know whether he literally believed this noble 
sentiment, or whether, like some, if-not all, of the Chinese 
sages, he limited its application to the f1 Greeks " of the Orient 
and looked upon all others as u barbarians.” As he never 
came in contact, so far as we know, with aliens, we can only 
Say that his attitude toward all classes of his fellow country¬ 
men, at least, was democratic and unbiassed. 

The problem of evil was the knottiest that Tqju wrestled 
with. He faced it bravely, but with only partial success. His 
starting point is that “rydebi is good; if wc follow rydehi,good 


JO 


31. Op, cit. p. 03. 

J& LxJLft|t<*iAiAWI© 

ft ft. $ ft £ ft fe £ A It 01 ft'4- — « 9 A fe — A£ 
3 j i ft * ■ fh J A( O Rfi> i X 

3- Ei ijt ^ rt' ft iJ , Okina Mondo, I, Inouye, op, cit. p, 57, 
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is constantly lord of our hearts, K JUT ^ ^ 1 Ifc t£ 

-?r^ I' j£f ® i f: ^ . rf Obedience to ryochi results in noble and 
transparent chftracter; disobedience results in mean, depraved 
character. The wide difference between the superior man and 
the mean man all arises from self-watchfulness on the part 
of the one and self-deception on tiie part of the other, 
and lienee the latter can surely be turned into the former 
if he fully obeys rybehi. It is the shojin (mean man) 
who is afraid of the eye of others, and indulges in evil 
when alone. The very fact that he affects to be good and 
conceals his evil ways in the presence of a kunslii is proof that 
ryochi is not dead in him-. 83 But the kunshi is conscientious 
oven when secure from the gaze of any other human being. 
The centre of the superior man is within. Con scions of the 
friend ship of the divine light of heaven and earth, he acts with 
self-control because he reverences himself. Hence self- revere net?' 
Or fidelity to his true self, be., obedience to ryochi, is the key¬ 
note in the character of the superior man- The question 
naturally arises, what leads a limn to disobey rydehi, if it is 
really the fundamental, inherent reality of his nature ? Hew 
can the naturally good heart be the source of evil desire ? Toju 
attempts two solutions. The first is that desire has nothing 
to do with rf, the uoumenal, spiritual nature, but originates in 
ki, the passionate, phenomenal nature. (Cf. St. Paul's "the 
flesh and the spirit.'*) And yet he will not admit that ki is 
essentially evil. The second solution is that desire lies latent 
in the background of the mind until aroused and brought into 
play by a selfish thought. That is, like Slmka and Schopen¬ 
hauer, Toju makes the will in its blind and carnal activity the 

S3, Inouye, op. eit., p r The conclusion of tbia paean ge it striking : 

tC The workings of ry&hi, though bidden in the bonijm, are really evident 
to ibe eyes of ft El men.—'The true nature of our mind, whether good or bad, 
can never remain long concealed. It may be hid for a while, hut in the end 
it will be dii-closed ^ -J& ylj =■ - ££ T If ? ■ •£(- = Eft - >v t' ^ b 

rf \s i- v >. ^ — .H. *+ 34 ~ ft ? v ? ^ UE ^ * £n, v 

3r ^ TJ]3a is a remarkably clese parallel to Ghrist’s 

wonkr LJ F cor them not therefore - f^r there Ik nothing covered I fiat fclsall 
not he revealed ; and hid thatihull not he known." 

E4. Reverence. seerua to mean reveranee for one's heayeu-he- 
slowed Kjeod nature, id defile which would be impious, much like St. Paul’s 
exhortation, to he pure because we are the temple of the Holy Ghost. 
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ultimate source of" evil and suffering. It is evident, however, 
that neither of these attempted solutions is con elusive. 

When it comes to the overcoming of evil desire Toju parts 
company with Buddhism and asserts that the will is not to be 
destroyed, hut made pure, by the cultivation of ryoehi. And 
the best method of cultivating rydchi is by H * Chichi kaku- 
butsu " Chichi " means attaining supremacy for 

rydchi over the selfish will. Ll JKakubutsu " means making 
the five processes of seeing, speaking, hearing, thinkmg and 
appearance all correct. ^ tL Kakttbutau. " is the means ; chi¬ 
chi M is the end. Hence <c kakulutsu n may be considered the 
starting point of practical morality. Toju finds support for 
this rather Buddhistic doctrine in the Confucian classics them¬ 
selves , for instance, in the opening words of u Great Learning, S! 
Sl To rest in the highest excellence th '/ft M A\' p He explains 
these words to menu the firm, motionless state of the mind in 
attaining to the substance of rydchi, a meaning not unlike 
“Shikwfm jk ” or Sammai ^ iu Buddhism. But here 
again„ despite apparent resemblances to Buddhism, Toju con¬ 
ceives Jh (to stop or rest) not as the stoppage of all desire at a 
certain point f but as the determination oT the right centre and 
foundation for all true desire and action. 5(1 It is not with¬ 
drawal from the world, hut taking a right attitude toward the 
world. This is quite diherent from the nihilism of Buddhism, 
indeed, more like the positiveness of Christianity, He quaintly 
sums up the contrast in this verse; 

*’ Shizen, ni todomari nureba kurushimi no 
Umi no rniau kite t&noshiim no kuub 

X “ lh t 1 >*, # -y 3 / v % S IT 

which may be translated : To attaiti to supreme virtue and 
rest there impassive, would be as joyless as a paradise whose 
seas had been dried up- ri 

. But if the evil will is persisted in, penalty is inevitable, for 
Toju believes in KJ ^ Ingwa oho, the law of cause and 

effect, or of retribution for the acts of all previous existences. 

Cf. thfi Aogn of India, IQ Trhich these jlrOCBss&a are Ctmlrolled by 
BfiVClB 6etf‘dih;gip]sinj r 

JJG, He identillK jt with tft (the Mean) iu Lf The. Doctrine of the Mean/* 
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Thus he says; “There are sis curses, viz., first, doing evil with 
a bad heart and being eut off in the midst of life? second, illness; 
third, poverty ; fourth, sorrow; fifth, the willing choice of sin, 
great badness; sixth, knowing the truth and acknowledging 
it, but not obeying it. These are the six punishments the way 
of Heaven always decrees to tlie wicked. These awards are 
eternal, unchangeable like the variations of the seasons.'* 1 But 
he believes that peace or pain is self-determined, for Heaven is 
generally only a name for the moral order. “ The power of 
giving or denying gifts to men is in Heaven, bat the secret of 
gaining or losing them is in one’s own mind. If one improves 
himself Ijy seJfcxn imitation and watchfulness, otic will gain, 
heavenly gifts, But if «ut deceives himself and is distracted by 
worldly tilings. Heaven will take gifts away from him to hi, 
own loss.” 

Iii other placet he makes the punishment even more clearly 
Subjective, us in this striking verse : 

" Tflnosliimi mo mata kurushimi mo yoso mirnzus 

Tftda ieIniten no jigoku gokurakit. 

t: © L * t A t i L & l x ? 6 'J*-1: ri — H X*© £ c {- G 

< h <” 

This may be rendered ; 

“ Pain and pleasure only from oneself proceed : 

Hell and paradise are by the heart decreed-*’ ® 

Tins sentence in Ok in a Mon do also suggests the same 
truth : +H An evil hc, r irt includes all other curses- When the 
heart is darkened, sights and sounds are painful; even without 
outward sorrow there is no rest. Thus it is that the law 
holds—virtue brings happiness and vice misery-"^ 

THE PRACTICAL AIDE 

Aspiration. The first essential in practical ethics is 
aspiration, that is* aspiring to be A seijin (saint) tlirough moral 
culture, Tbju says, ” If one have aspiration, every Lb inge in 
nature becomes his teacher, and if one tack it, he could learn 

37, Knur, op, cit. pp, 170-1. 

3S. Tint puts one in mind of MM ton’s )=ne*: 

s< The mint) 3s its em'h pi nee, Ml J in 

■Cim ft Ilenven of ilulbond n Hell of Heaven.” Par, Lot!. Bk. I. 

Si?. KnoSj op, eit, p. 171. 
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nothing even, were a Confucius to come to him. A true aspira¬ 
tion masters ft man. Hence Confucius said, " A commander 
of vast armies may be defeated, but the aspiration of the com¬ 
monest person is indomitable.'*—We must distinguish between 
the true aspiration after morality and the false aspiration 
toward the mean objects of life, which have only a temporary 
charm and lead us into endless disgrace,” (Cf. John. 6:34.} 
“ Think of yourself as a citisen of the universe (literally, a man 
living between heaven and earth); if Heaven is your teacher 
and the divine light is your companion, you will have no desire 
to make requests of other men.” 

^ tt <D Ml PE, ft - A ft S Xb L.^ ffl s L-Ht $1 

£ T ft tf* M A i: « b & *£ L- 

Enllghtenment. Next to aspiration the mind must 
attain enlightenment, that is, be made fi'ce from bewilderment 
and doubt. Passion and moral doubt may overcloud ryochi, 
but as soon as they are dispelled, ryochi sheds her bright 
light again like a cloudless sun. In Qkina Mo ado, Toju 
declares, " Men may be divided into two classes, the darkened 
or bewildered =3s, and the enlightened or understanding 1#. 
The former includes ordinarymeats persons, while the latter 
includes the saint (seijin), the kuushi, and the buddba. Bewild¬ 
erment come out' of one and the same mind. When over¬ 
clouded with passion, the light of conscience becomes indistinct 
and dark like a moonless night. Then we call it ,L mayoi no 
kyjcoro, ” the doubtful or bewildered mind, But when it is 
purified through accumulated moral culture, it is clear and 
bright with the light shed by the full moon of the heart. Then 
we call it " satori no kokoro," the enlightened mind.” 

Self-'mastery, fin lighten meat can only be won as the 
result of self-mastery, the taproot of all morality. fi When 
we arc tempted by external things, the fault is in us, and not 
in those things. If devils are driven out of our mind through 
self-denial, there is no demon under- the sun that can disturb 
us,” tn As is often the case, Toju best conveys the subtler 
shades of bis thought in a verse : “ As the moon resting on the 

40. “ hut e¥fir^ in m is tempted, when he Is drawn &TVay of his own lust, 

&id enticed." Jjtoies 1:14. 
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water quiets the waves even below the surface, so the quiet 
heart calms all one's desires, f$ ^ 5 ,£> © ^ g {£ V /j © s* < 
* \ ifi 0 b£ t; % t % s " 

Perseverance, Perseverance alone will win the precious 
fruits of self-discipline. “ In order to cultivate virtue wc must 
act rightly every day. Every time we gain one in goodness 
we subtract one in evil. If right is day by day pursued, evil will 
day by day retreat: the longer the day the shorter the night. If 
this were kept up long enough, how could one help becoming a 
good man ? ^ A H * W V h E t f* £ It * R * $ t* U & 

if a - ft S T £ S It - ® $ -f ■ G * It ft 3 if, ti * [: 

ia < l. *n hj ft -p a 4 ? it a wr -r * © 

Independence of Others’ Opinions, What others think 
of us is often too strong a factor hi determining oitr actions. 
Tuju rebukes such servility in these words: “What the people 
of tlie age admire is dune and what they disapprove is not 
done, without considering whether it is right or wrong in itself, 
Such conformists are sliojm, small men. Praise elates and 
condemnation worries them. They arc anxious about the out¬ 
ward form, but know not the heart of the way/’ ^ 

.Repentance. “ Repentance is the road which leads from 
'misfortune. One should not brood over a misdeed too long 
after repenthig and making amends. When we recall our 
misdeeds after experiencing a change of heart, they should 
seem unrelated to us ; we should no longer have any pangs of 
remorse. But if the recollection of them arouses a sense of 
shame, tlie root of our misdeeds is still hidden in us.'* 1 

Filial i J iety, In Tuju filial piety, :# kfl, holds such an 
important place that it will be worth while to consider it at 
length. In tlie narrow sense, ho is reverence toward one's 
parents. But Toju, enlarging upon the ideas of the ChinCK 
work, “ Kffkyu Etishtnkei ^ $*£ 40 St %. tr interpreted it in the 
broadest sense, making it a transcendental principle, eternally 
existent, but expressed and applied in human relationships. 
How deeply his mind was stirred by the contemplation of k5 

41. Iiiouye, op. cit. p, l(Hi, Cf- 11 Many a mickle makes a mtieklc/- and 
“The hills for es flpoil the vines," 

4£, Op. cit. p, HI. 

4It. Op, eit.'p. 113. 
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maybe seen in his "ICbkyn Shinpo 8 $ j& t£/’ the first few 
lines of which arc not unlike the prologue to St, John's Gospel: 

“ Before the heavens and the earth were conceived ho w;ia 
the divine way of heaven. The Heavens, earth and man, yen, 
all creation, were conceived by kf>. Spring and summer, 
autumn and winter, thunder and rain and dew bad not been 
except for kh Benevolence, righteousness, propriety and 
understanding arc the principles ot kn.” He continues: "The 
five relationships 31 3U „ and the ten virtues of relationship T ^ 
(be,, lord and subject, parent and child, husband and wife, older 
and younger brothers or sisters, older and younger friends, and 
their appropriate virtues), are tlie seasons of leu. The womb 
of divine reason was in k<". It cannot be expressed or named. 
But if it is arbitrarily given a form, it is called kti,” Then 
follows this interesting etymological digression. " The 
ideograph for ko is composed of tine two ideographs, and 
-£■> i,c., an old man 3s leaning on a child When they were 
written together they were abbreviated (fc being left out). 
Tlie reason of heaven before the heavens and earth were Open- 
ed up was the elder 3£, andki$H, the passionate principle, was 
the child ■?. ‘When the heavens and the earth had !>ccn 
opened up, heaven was the elder and the earth was the child. 
The universe (!£ -*$ the primitive cosmos) was the elder, 
and the six dements were the child. The stm is the elder 
and the moon is the child. Eki is composed of the 

characters Fl and .11, sun and moon. The meaning of and 
■? is the same as Fi and fj, £j, " The Book of Changes M and # 
fiL 11 T lie C lassie o f Pe l Ial P te ty," co n s t i t n te one iudi v isi ble tru t h. 
Mountains are the elder; rivers are the child. The Middle 
Kingdom is the elder ; the eastern barbarians (Japan), the 
southern barbarians (India), the western barbarians (Europe?), 
and the northern barbarians (Mongolia and Manchuria), are 
the cliild. The ruler is the cider ; the subject is the child. The 
husband is the elder ; the wife is the child. la the real in of the 
shaping of another person’s character, the man of benevolence 


44 Tke character used to «mr the whole pcicnoe of divinntion And Hits 
bTH an which » is to be based ■ nJso, the title a t the clastic, "The 

Book of Changes.” 
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is the elder, reciprocal affection is the child, Thus, when 
we look at all things in the light of this principle ltd, we see 
that apart from it nothing has been produced. If wc ap¬ 
propriate this principle in our own, hearts, the result is pity 
(toward those below) and reverence (toward superiors )/ J 

In Okina Mond5, I, lie identifies the mysterious "sfl i£ 
reiho/* the fundamental virtue or treasure, with kb, “ Original¬ 
ly rciho had no name, but for the sake of teaching the ignorant, 
the sages called it kit In these days, on the contrary, every 
one knows its name, even the young and foolish; but those 
who know it& true nature are very lew, even among the aged 
and learned. It may be considered as divided into “ ai ri and 
11 lei." “ Ai" is love and kindness to others, " kei hh is 
reverence for Superiors and consideration for inferiors, Kft 
is like a looking-glass: The glass reflects many shapes and 
colors, but itself is always unchanged; . So ko reflects nil 
the virtues but is itself unchangeable. All the virtues, obedience, 
loyalty, faithfulness, kindness, as they exist between the dif¬ 
ferent ranks and relationships of society may "be resolved into 
ai and kef and these two are kf—the division into various 
duties bcing for convenience in teaching. And any one, even a 
little child five or six years old, can learn about this virtue, 
but even the aged and learned find its practice difficult, 

“ Question: I had supposed that k& meant filial obedience 
but now I perceive it embraces all the virtues, 

“Answer: XG dwells in the universe as t lie spirit dwells 
in man. It has neither beginning nor end; without it is no 
time or any being; there is nothing in all the universe un¬ 
endowed with k&. As man is the head of the universe, its 
image in miniature, ki> endows his body and soul, and obedience 
to the way is the very pivot of existence/' 15 

In another place he says: 6f KG is the fundamental 
principle in {.he universe ; it has neither beginning nor end/' 
These passages all present ko iti its transcendental aspect, 
in which it may lie identified with rvOchi. But Tflju also 
makes it a very mundane virtue, second to none in practical 
life. Thus, " There is nothing greater than ko, and hG knows 


45. KuQEj op. cit. p. 102. 
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nothing more important than reverence to parents* We must 
put parents in the place of Heaven. The gods admire a filial 
spirit, and all virtue is included in this. To love others with¬ 
out loving our parents is mistaken virtue: Thus filial piety 
fulfills the law/* And after exhausting his vocabulary 
in praising ko, he concludes his whole treatise with these 
words: “But when the sage appears, the divine* his 
virtue unites with heaven and earth, his light is one 
with sun and moon* he knows good and evil like gods 
and demons. Yet, after all, Confucius said: “ Even in 
the virtue of a sage what is there beyond filial piety? M ^ 
More definitely, he says that kS implies “ obedience, 
which is a debt we owe our parents. Consider how their 
pains and anxieties begin before birth, continue through child¬ 
hood and youth, and how innumerable are the blessings we 
receive from them. Their love is higher than heaven and 
deeper than the sea. All men acknowledge the duty of 
gratitude, and filial obedience is merely showing the edge of 
gratitude- Even crows feed their parents, and lambs show 
their respect by stooping as they eat. It is the beginning of 
all the virtues* and when we forget it we cloud the soul with 
lust, dim the illustrious virtue, and are astray in the night. 
But man often forgets parents for the sake of those from 
whom be receives wealth, or for love of wife or Concubine* 
forgetting that wealth is merely the ornament and the wile the 
pleasure of the body, while the body itself is the gift of parents. 
To neglect them is to show that we are not men. It follows 
that we are to be grateful ■ and obedient even to those parents 
who forget their duties,. Our duties to parents are to both 
mind and body* We are so to govern ourselves as to cause 
them no anxiety, to give them needful food, to provide medicine 
and nursing in illness, to mourn at their death, to bury them 
with the customary rites* to hang up the tablet and give it due 
worship ; this is all included in filial obedience/ 11 ^ 

Toju's natural philosophy of ko in its practical aspect is a 
typical bit of naive reasoning : “Obedience to parents is the 
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first step in the way. The reason is clear, since our bodies are 
derived from them. We must clearly perceive that our bodies 
are a part of our parents, and then serve them, ’with love and 
reverence. If we seek for the origin of things we find that, as 
our bodies arc divided from oar parents but still one with them, 
so are their bodies divided from the spirit of heaven and earth, 
aud the spirit of heaven and earth is the offspring of the Spirit 
of the universe ; thus tny body is one with the universe and the 
gods. Clearly perceiving this truth and acting in accordance 
with it is obedience to the way. Thus wc shall be loving and 
reverent to parents, respectful and loyal to master, true to 
friends, just to wife, faithful to husband, not speaking falsely 
it or acting wrongfully even in little things, obeying the way 
with word and thought and deed—all this is included in the 
virtue kn. Even lifting lland and foot we must follow kb. All 
the errors of mankind arise from u self n as we think “ this is 
my body/' cr this is mine ft \ but kb slays self. Even learned 
men are not true scholars when ignorant of this philosophy, 
still more are ignorant men near to the brute.* ,,B 

A litth farther on he gives a quaint explanation of why he 
makes the care of parents the primary duty only in the case of 
the common people : “ They arc to take care of their parents, 

loving them better than their own bodies, and being ready to 
serve them even at the expense of suffering to themselves, 

M Question :—'Why do you confine filial obedience to the 
common people ? ” 

" Answer :■—All above the rank of samurai cannot need 
this admonition. They have enough wealth aud feel no 
temptation to neglect their parents ; it is only the poor who 
can need this counsel,”' 0 . 

The results of imfiiial conduct Tbju paints in dark colors : 
" Filial piety is the root of a man. If he lets it die, he becomes 
like a rootless tree. It were better for him to be dead in truth 
and escape such a living death. iSlflS & A ffe- il£ jlfc UJ 

& ft $ z. $ * « * *£#♦ # a m b ” 


43. Knar, up. ell. pp. 102-]03. 
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Loyalty- Toju says little about loyalty as a distinct 
virtue, for he considers it to he a part of filial piety* It 
remained for his successors to put loyalty above filiality ami 
thus contribute to Japanese Confucianism its most striking 
difference from its Chinese prototyj>c. Toju clearly gives 
precedence to filial! ty p holding that the most dutiful child 
would make the most faithful retainer. It was in accord with 
this conviction that he left the service of his feudal lord m Iyo 
and returned to Qgawa to give himself to the care of his 
mother. In the letter justifying his act he wrote: *' Filial 

piety is the weightier and loyalty the lighter duty.” 

Humility. Like alt the old masters, Toju gives a proroin- 
ent, almost the first place, to humility. " Unless the scholar 
first purges himself of his self-sufficiency and seeks the virtue of 
humility, with all his learning and genius lie is not yet entitled 
to a position above the slough of the commonalty." 1 ® And 
again, FL True learning is disregard of self, obedience to the way 
and the observance of the five relations. Its eyeball is 
humility.” 6 * His definition and illustration of humility is 
interesting- ” Question :—“What is the greatest virtue for men 
of rank? Answer:—Humility, Hot proud of rank, unselfish, 
considerate, benevolent, full of pity for others, resj>eeiful p 
hearing advice, distrustful of one’s own wisdom, loving good 
and hating evil—this is humility* Taisliun was Dabsebjin, 
and yet he asked for advice even in trifles and did not despise 
the counsel of men below him, but e*amined carefully to sec if 
it conformed to the truth, adopting it if in accord, and rejecting 
it if opposed. For this Confucius praised him as one of the 
sages. When the son of Shukotan went to his province, his 
father said to him, " My father was the emperor, Burt-nE my 
brother, the emperor, Bu^o my son is the emperor, Se-o and my 
own rank is Sessho-ehosai. There is no one my superior or 
equal, and yet while my hair is being dressed I stop three 
times to receive guests,, and while I eat I spit out my food 
three times that I may welcome the gentry who call; still more 
do I fear to be rude to a superior man. Do not treat others 
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With contempt hut reverence them." If a man of such position 
could use such an illustration to enforce this duty, no exhorta¬ 
tion can he needed by men of louver rank."*' 

Patienct or Sto i cism. Tbju holds paticnee orsfcoicism, nin 
IS, to be the rimniag-matc of humility. It not only begets an 
even temper but purges the heart of the im purities of the lower 
nature. His etymology of the term is striking and would seem 
far-fetched unless one recalled that the Japanese tr nin ” has a 
more positive content than the English " patience." Kin 
means to reject evil as well as to endure it. He says " <H The 
ideograph IS nin is composed of , a sword, and tine heart. 
That is* if the selfviccusmg heart, weighed down with its own 
wickedness, will make itself a sword to cut off the accretions of 
wilful desire, then the result will be complete freedom. The 
heart will be swept dean of the devil of fame-hunger and the 
thief of low desire. Hence nin is the gate to all the virtues." 
With this etymology in mind the following poem by Toju 
becomes intelligible: tl One act of patience harmonizes the 
seven passions ; two acts of patience bring the five idessings in 
a troop ; habitual acts of patience make one's whole nature 
beautiful as springtime, and Utopia is brought down from tlie 
clouds," 54 

On Worship- As we close this section on Tdju’s Ethics, 
it is interesting to notice his frank advocacy of the worship of 
gods and spirits. " Relief in gods and spirits is a part oi 
Confucianism, In the “ Classic of Filial Piety," to worship 
the father as Heaven and to serve the gods is considered the 
essence of piety. In the u Cook of Rites " dircetious for the 
worship of the gods arc given at length. Emperor, prince, 
ruler, scholar and commoner are to worship according to their 
various ranks and possessions, each rank and place having its 
appropriate duties. In the worship of ancestors and the 
teaching of Shinto we find agreement. We must worship 
ancestors according to rank and the customs of the country in 
which wc dwell. The Buddhist exaltation of the hotoke above 
the gods is blasphemy," 
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In this connection we naturally inquire what To>u's ideas 
were on the future life. I think ail will agnee that lie had an 
exalted conception for his time : 

f[ Question :—The students of magic can live long and 
never die, and the Buddhist becomes a hotoke rid of Ids 
corrupted body. Can Confucianism give such rewards after 
death ? 

1 'Answer:—Thorough study of the classics will banish such 
heretical doubts. The aim of both these systems is to control 
the heart and clear the original nature, and this when accom^ 
plished is called long life and becoming a hotoke, Rut after 
all these men do not understand the holy heart and thus arc 
one degree below the wise man. As the knowledge imparted 
by Confucianism is higher than that gained in the other 
systemSj so is its reward greater. As the sages have said. 
Agreement with the original principle is true reason. The 
great Spirit of the Universe fills all the shy, calm, imperturbable, 
the source of all things. When man conforms to this great 
principle, though he disappear he does not become extinct. He 
returns to the primal spirit as a drop of water into the sea, as 
a vapor in the sky melts away. He is not destroyed, but 
continues as fire entering fire. Nor is there reason why lie 
should not appear again, as the scattered vapor gathers again 
in a different form. Man at one with the spiritual law behind 
the universe is as imperishable as the universe itself. True 
wisdom comprehends this truth and knows perfect peace . IlSi 

We have now surveyed briefly the whole range of Tftjtds 
ethical teaching. There is certainly much to admire and little 
to condemn. But perhaps the best thing we can say about it 
is that the Sage succeeded to an unusual degree in exemplifying 
it in his own life. 


54. Kuo*, op, cit, pp, 346, 34/j 349, The q-uotalicm is from " The 
Book CEisugcs.” 
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Ethics was the chief burden of TojtFs life and teaching. 
He rarely touched on politics, being made all the more reticent, 
perhaps, because the Yotnei doctrines were under the ban of the 
Government. But when he does discuss political principles, he 
bases them even more completely than Confucius or Mencius on 
ethical principles. He mokes moral culture and government 
essentially one. " Governmen t is the principle by which native 
virtue is clarified : learning (moral culture) is the art of govern¬ 
ing the people of tiie world, This reminds one of the naive 
views of Socrates and Plato, and it is encouraging to believe 
that modern rulers and scholars are sincerely espousing this 
same ideal, so deeply eclipsed in some periods of the world’s 
history. Tdju extends this identity of learning and government 
by applying it also to learning and arms: 

(< Question ; There is a saying that arms and learning are 
the two wheels of a wag on f the two wings of a bird,. Are 
arms and learning two ? 

** i Vnswer: It is a popular error, for men think learning 
consists in reading, writing and poetry and a mild disposition, 
and arms to consist in a fierce disposition, horsemanship, fenc¬ 
ing and the like, while really there is no distinction between 
the two. No true learning is without arms and no true arms 
without learning. Learning governs empire, province,, family 
and self in time of peace, and in accordasioe with the way, 
while arms restrain the unruly, punish the evil find carry 
on war. The root of arms is gi and of learning jin ■£, and 
these two virtues are one. From these roots come the leaves 
and branches—letters, horsemanship and the like. Some men 
have the root without the leaves ; they seem to be weak, but 
have strong hearts, and such men arc many^ Some men have 
the leaves but not the mot* the accomplishments without the 
virtues: thus they are like sheep in the skins of tigers. Thus 
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learning and arms arc linked together like the two principles, in 
and ya li&. It is impossible to conceive the one without the 
other .”* 1 

Tiie severe ethical requirements of government are clearly 
expounded in Qkina Montlo, I- N He who cannot rule self 
cannot rule an empire, and hence the emperor is to rule himself 
first of all. He should choose his officers with care, appor Eion- 
log their du ties according to their various abilities ; he should 
rule justly and so that a!I liis subjects may enjoy their natural 
rights and privileges; in shorty as the father cherishes his 
children, so the father of the nation is to cherish his people. 
This is the virtue of kfi as the eon of heaven obeys it. The 
daimyO is to govern his own body and soul in, accordance with 
the way, to see that the wealth of his dominion is preserved, 
to treat the officers of the emperor with respect and the lower 
officers with consideration, to look with pity on the farmers, 
and especially to care for the widows and friendless, and so to 
rule that the prosperity of the province may be long preserved, 
This is the duty of kC for the daimyd. The minister should 
bean example in conduct for other men. Thought, word and 
net must be for his lord and Ids country ; nothing must be done 
for self, selfglory or selfinterest. In times of peace the 
government ifi in his hands, In time of war he goes forth in 
command, and hence must be well versed in the art of war. ITu 
is to have a care that the worship of the gods and of ancestors 
is not neglected. The samurai must give single-hearted 
obedience ; forsaking self, he mast serve Ills master, he must foe 
well versed in his duties, must be faithful to friends, careful of 
his words, seeking to do right in all things, and in time of 
danger he prepared to do his lord efficient service. The common 
people must do their work without laziness, accumulating 
wealth and not wasting it. They must fear the government 
and obey the laws,” 5 * 

Again, further on in Book I he recurs to the subject, but 
with more emphasis upon duty and less cm character: "The 
differences of tank and position are decreed by IEcaven ; so we 
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must hate and envy none. The lord must respect his ministers. 
To them he entrusts his dominion, reserving to himself only the 
powers of reward and punishment. As the samurai arc the 
defence of his dominion, of course he will care for them ; and as 
the commonalty are the wealth of the empire, he will cherish 
them as a hen her chickens. The duties of the samurai may be 
summed up in single-hearted loyalty, the sacrifice ofselTfor lord 
and country. He must serve his lord as he would his parents* 
for the lord is the nourisher of the body his parents gave. The 
samurai of rank must counsel his lord, giving good advice 
even though it prove distasteful, and dissuading from evil even 
at the sacrifice of life itself. The lower ranks arc to do their 
duty without question, and in time of war to fight bravely and 
skilfully, while the men in command are to mature their plans 
though the enemy be still far distant* The common people arc 
to manifest their loyalty by obeying the laws, paying their 
taxes and following diligently their trades, for they too are 
really retainers, though without salary. The lord, then, is to 
treat his retainers with kindness and the retainers to obey 
loyally, 

With merciless logic Tdju, like Confucius, makes the ruler 
solely resjK>nsible for the weal or woe of his people: 

" Especially must the lord be careful in choosing his 
ministers* since if they deceive him all manner of evils arise. 
Foolish rulers, however, choose men from fancy, as the magnet 
selects iron from the heap ; hut thus, though there are wise 
men, since they are not employed it is as if they were not* 
While if the bad are not employed they can do no evil ; so after 
all the happiness and misery of the land rest on the heart of 
the ruler alone. He is responsible." 

Toju's reply to the question, +r Should there be many and 
severe laws ?makes one wonder what he would say if 
confronted with the massive law codes of Japan today :—" All 
depends on times, circumstances and ranks. We cannot decide 
once for ah. The heart of the ruler is of Krst importance* 
Since the subjects imitate the ruler, if he is good they will be 
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virtuous even without laws; if he 3s l>ad, laws are useless and 
sometime? evil in creases with the severity of the punish men t r 
as dirty water becomes dirtier with stirring and clears when 
left undisturbed.”" 1 ® 

We cannot better end this section on Government than to 
quote Toju J s laconic answer as to how to study the art of 
government. “ The Confiidan learning,” says he. Jj is the art 
of government. Learning polishes the illustrious virtue; the 
development of this wonderful, eternal virtue is the foundation 
of govern men t.” 1 ^ 


o&- Knox, ep, eh- p. 1-07. 
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ON LEARNING 


With Tdju, ethics is the only learning. As we have 
already noted, he uses the term learning in the sense of moral 
much more than of mental culture. Learning is the means of 
attaining to the height of a seijia or saint, through the cutting 
out of selfish appetites and the unfolding of inborn wisdom. 
f>o in Okina MondG, III, he says, “The substance of learning 
is clearing off mental impurities and improving our sictions.” 
Or, as he elsewhere declares, " The essence of learning iw the 
recognition of the central reality, i,c., of ryochi, and its 
unification with oneself.” Although, as this sentence shows, 
lie was by no means a literal]st, he enthusiastically devoted 
himself to the exposition and application of the classics, among 
which he studied most ardently’“The Book of Changes” and 
the “Classic of Filial piety,” But he tried to pierce to the 
heart of the old masters. Unlike other scholars of the age he 
was not enslaved by the latter. He says: CI What we read is 
in fact ouly a commentary on our inborn nature. The com¬ 
mentary is useful only so far as we understand the text. If 
wc do not recognize our ryochi, but lose ourselves in the study 
of old writings, it is just like studying only the commentators 
instead of reading the original 

And again, he hurls these biting words against " false 
learning,* 1 “It is an empty reading and writing and a mere 
imitation of the Fashions of famous men. In China there are 
also all sorts of ’Isms and 'ologies ; here in Japan there is this 
empty reading and writing and the Buddhist learning, but 
only the first of these is commonly meant by learning. It is a 
priest-like mumbling of words—reading, writing and making 
verses for the sake of wages or reward ; going curtrr the classics 
and other books as an exercise for mouth and eye,. A very 
haughty thing is this learning of rhe world,”®* 
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In the supplement to Okina Mondo In? writes: "The 
unme Confucianist has reference to virtue, not to accomplish¬ 
ments. Literary culture Is an accomplishment offering no 
great difficulties to a man endowed by nature with a good 
memory. But however proficient a man may k in literature, 
if he lacks a just and benevolent character, he is no Confueianist, 
He is simply a comm on man with knowledge of the classics. 
Whereas, an utterly illiterate man who has a pure and upright 
character is not a common man but an unlettered Confueianist." 

Bold rebukes, these, to utter in au age when the jot and 
tittle were almost worsbipped- 

Contrasted with this, lie goes on to describe "true 
learning " thus : CH First, to fix the heart upon the illustrious 
virtue, then by the use of the classics as our teacher, ruling 
word and act, to polish the rough jewel, the illustrious virtue 
of our hearts." Again, in Okina Mon<ld p Ilf, he says: 
“ True reading is the reading of our heart by our heart. The 
heart of the old sages must be mode the mirror whore the 
workings of our own heart are reflected. Reading the letters 
with our eyes alone is no true reading at a!h' lCs Toju's 
implicit confidence in the mural potency of the true learn - 
iug Is reflected iu this illustration in the supplement to 
Okina Mondd: "Pain and anxiety arc only in the feelings erf 
men. are a self-inflicted sickness. The heart is like the eye 
which naturally opens freely arm sees tilings vividly. But if a 
particle of dust gets into the eye it loses the power to o|>cn 
and shut freely and can no longer see clearly. The pain, more¬ 
over, is excruciating. Eut when the dust has been taken out, 
the eye regains its essential nature and opens and shuts freely 
aud secs clearly again. Just so the original nature of the 
heart is to be contented and happy, but when the dust of 
passion gets in, all sorts of grievous pains arise. It is because 
learning shows the way back to original happiness by washing 
away the dust of passion that it will, if diligently pursued and 
heeded, restore the former happiness of the heart," To Tbju, 
communion with the spirit of the old masters was merely a 
potent means of letting rydchi have full sway, driving out the 
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lower nature by what Chalmers would have called the expulsive 
power of a noble affection. 


ON EDUCATION 


As wo should expect, Toju's educational aim w#s the 
moral izati on of his pupils. Intellectual and physical eulLure 
were quite secondary. He summed up the teachings of the 
sages into one word, Practice the way. He tried to inculcate 
his convictions by fxamplq even more than by precept. In 
Ok Eli a Mon do, I* lie nobly asserts that 11 The true, fundamental 
education is in ora I culture, taught not by the month* lmt by 
living according to the way, so that our lives avail to change 
others. « * ifc K © ft it Li fft ft 4 * 11 I- X It ft1 IS 

.3 4 r iL H HtfrVr &X AV>& b *M It X b fft ft £ £ l 

He clearly realised the importance of beginning moral 
training from the earliest childhood. In Okirta Mon do* I* lie 
writes: 

"The first duty of the parent is to instruct the child in the 
HH way." Temporary instruction and kindness without regard 
for the future is fictitious love—a mere fondness like the fond¬ 
ness of cow for ea If. To neglect to reach the way and Care 
only for accomplishments is to forget that if the child is not 
virtuous it will be east off by gods and men and be hated fit 
last by the parents themselves. The builder and the destroyer 
of the house is the child, so do not confuse the beginning and 
the end* and, making wealth and rank of first importance, 
think virtue of small account. AH must be taught the way, 
yet with a due regard for natural capacity and endowments. 
Kemember that the most efficient teaching is by example* and 
that the education begins at once and not with reading and 
writing/ 1 And he added a characteristically oriental point: 
“The parents must give a profession to the son and in time 
get him a wife,"® 
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Tnju also recognized the value of music* which, 
he says, u softens and ennobles the heart, and makes 
easy the ciia nging of customs and the -reform of bad 
habits,” Moreover, it is ‘noteworthy that Tbju was 
an ardent advocate of woman's education in an age 
when education was considered. necessary to men only, 
tl Composing poetry and reading songs may be ill-suited to 
woman's proper work, but many women have cultivated such 
arts and no one has thought it strange, and it would be 
unreasonable to condemn them, for they conduce to that control 
of tEie heart ’which is held to tie woman's first duty. There 
arc still other reasons for giving women a broader culture. 
Woman is an embodiment of the negative principle (E& ^ 
literally, obverse or shadow) and is by nature excitable, narrow¬ 
minded, -violent, and prone to envy and bitterness. She 
is shut up in the house day in and! day out and her training 
tends to throw her back upon herself: her outlook is narrow. 
Hence, it comes to pass that women of large tolerance 
and straightforward honesty arc so rare. Buddhism has 
accordingly branded women as so steeped in sin that they can 
hardly hope to become buddhas. Therefore we must admit 
that it ia quite unreasonable to deny women the broad citing 
influence of moral culture.”^ Six volumes of his "Kanso” 
were specially devoted to this theme, so that Tbju may rightly 
be considered the forerunner of Xaibara Bkkcn's *' Great 
learning for Women," 

Incidentally, Tbju throws light on the means of popular 
education in the idyllic ages of China, and perhaps, of Japan; 
tl In the time of the ancient sages there was a school in every 
village. For the local official, the representative of the Gov¬ 
ernment; himself acted as teacher of the way according to the 
classier, during the intervals of tilling the soil. Thus even simple 
men and women were enabled to grasp the central principles 
of the classics. Although they could notread a single ideograph, 
they mastered their real! meaning and developed a nobility and 
self-control that have never been equalled by the ordinary 
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book-worms of our day, who, in the words of the proverb, 
’ Read the " Analects " bat do not read than. 1 ” 

Closely allied to Education J! is the topic of " The 
Family h ’, on which Toju touches in Okina Mondd in a way 
that wo a Id hardly command assent from modern readers: 

“ The husband is to love his wife, and yet not overmuch, 
lest, he neglect his parents and brothers. The men w r ho have 
brought ruin on family and kingdom by disregarding this 
rule have been innumerable. And yet not to love at all is also 
an evil, since by the wife he has the blessing of offspring 
and the worship of descendants. But let the love have limits 
as above set forth. The wife is to reverence and obey her 
husband. She must be gentle, quiet and faithful. Her husband 
is in the place of heaven. His parents take the place of 
her parents, and thus obedience to father-in-law and mother-in- 
law becomes the first of her duties. She must be a peacemaker, 
practice the virtues of a good house-keeper, and raise children. 
A man has his duties out of the house, and a wife within ; 
and ko it is written in the third place H< Fu-fu betsn ari/ a 

“ The younger brother is to reverence and obey the older, 
a^ is indeed always the duty of juniors to seniors but esjuedal- 
ly to the elder born of our parents. The elder has a twofold 
duty—something of that of the parent and something of that 
of the friend. He is to help his brother ; befriend him, teach him* 
and most of all to guide aright. This is our duty to all. who 
are younger, but especially to the younger born of Our 
parents." 117 

When it comes to the purity of the family, we find Tqju 
bowing to the accepted doe trine of his age, He says ; kl Not 
to commit adultery and rei ^ (propriety) look somewhat alike, 
but rei includes the duty of reverence and eon side ration „ for 
others, from the emperor to the lowest of men, with the duty 
of kindly intercourse, and all the ceremonies of life and death. 
To compare the two is to put a gill of water against the great 
sea. The command not to commit adultery is against nature, 
for it forbids the possession of more than one wife—a com¬ 
mand adapted to the common people; but as we consider the 
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importance of offspring, wt see that it as proper for the higher 
ranks to have mote than one, and this according to rank, the 
Emperor having most. And what disgraceful, brutish evils 
result from the precept deriving a wife to the priests. * lce 


ON MARTIAL VIRTUES 


Man of peace though he was, Tdjn was quite up on the 
art of the soldier. No doubt the rather distasteful military 
discipline of his boyhood at Osu left its impress upon him. At 
any rate, we find in China Mondn many shrewd observations 
on the character and work of the man of arms, sufficiently 
interesting to quote at length. 

"It is often said that learning is for monks and priests 
lmt not for samurai h since thnse who Ioyc it are lazy. If a 
samurai is learned it is rather a reproach to Inin, Samurai 
sneer at learning from envy and the desire to conceal their own 
defects. Minamoto Yoshitsune and his great retainer Beukei 
far excelled all the men of their time in learning, and these 
were the paragons of snmurai—alway r s successful and never 
defeated. The proper place for men without learning is in the 
fields and cutting wood. There arc brave men among those 
with accomplishments and among those without accomplish- 
incuts, but if we have true learning we always have true 
bravery^ as the Romgo says, the virtuous man is always brave 
though the brave is not always virtuous. We have the dis¬ 
tinction as stated between virtuous bravery and youthful, 
natural bravery." 

“ Question: What is the difference between virtuous 
bravery and youthful bravery ? 

u Answer: The bravery of the wise man consists in 
obeying the way, being true to principle &nd desiring nothing 
else. He is ready to give up life itself in the service of parent 
or lord- He neither loves life nor fears death, and thus has 
destroyed the root of cowardice. He fears nothing in heaven 
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or earth, and though he face a mil Eton enemies he is like a wolf 
facing a fo*. This bravery rests, on the virtues and is. called 
the bravery of jin and gi and since it has no enemy in 
heaven or earth it is called great "bravery, Youthful bravery 
is unreasoning like the bravery" of a brute: hence it some¬ 
times shows itself in rebellion, or if the man be of low rank, in 
thieving. Its foundation is lust ; in Lime of victory it appears 
well enough, but in time of defeat it shows its ignominious 
character by deserting its lord. It seems like true valor, but 
it is properly called youthful bravery and little bravery, 

" Question : Are both, kinds of bravery useful ? 

** Answer ; The great can never be out of place- There 
is no true righteousness without it. It is of use to general and 
soldier alike. The small is of use in the soldier, but if the 
general possesses it alone he never can conquer. From this 
cause many generals have been defeated both in China and 
Japan. 

" Question : Is there an art of strategy and tacticf:, and 
liow shall it be learned ? 

“ Answer; The art of war came from the book called 
Yeki, and the old Chinese systems arc of value, while the 
books written in Japan are useless. We may learn the prin¬ 
ciples from books, but these must be adapted to circumstances, 
or we shall be like the son of the famous general who was 
thoroughly instructed by his father, but becoming a general 
himself was defeated and became a laughing-stock to heaven 
and earth. So r first of all, we are to learn the Cotifucian learn¬ 
ing and then we shall be able to master any particular science 
and its application, 

“ Question : What is the proper examination for samurai ? 

"Answer: There arc three grades of samurai. The first 
endowed with great bravery, obedient to virtue, skilled 
in accomplishments* The second is not so well instructed in 
the truth, but loyal, unselfish, and skillful; but the third is selfish 
and full of lusts. As these last are many the lord has need for 
caution. Further, there arc three examinations: in virtue, 
capacity and accomplishments* Virtue is the union of jin and 
gi p learning and arm? ; capacity, the power to govern with 
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wisdom in all things, accomplishments, skill in law, in service, 
in overcoming difficulties and in conquering enemies. These 
are the pillars of the examination, and rank and salary are to 
he bestowed in accord a nee therewith, Tne heart of the rnlet 
wft 9 the mirror of the law of old. If the mirror were clouded , 
ah examinations must fail ; if the lord excelled in virtue, it was 
impossible to palm off a false skill upon him,” 

** Question: It is related in the Analects that when the 
DukcofYei asked Confucius about warfare he replied- ” If 
you should wish to know how to arrange sacrificial vessels I 
will answer you, but about warfare 1 know nothing-' 1 How 
theti can you say that he knew the art of war ? 

“ Answer: In war the most important things are the 
heart and the time. When a virtuous heart accords with the 
right time we have virtuous war, but from an evil heart in 
rebellion against the proper time we have evil war, Ukc robbery. 
In the case mentioned, the purpose was evil, and hence the 
reply of Confucius. He knew nothing of such evil warfare. 

+ * Question: Should we not learn the art of war in the' 
field without books ? 

“ Answer : A one-sided opinion. Of course a mere study 
of the rules without regard to varying circumstances is useless. 
Even great talents are increased by Study, fis the dull grow 
duller by neglect-of them. There never was a really great 
general not well read in his profession ; tike the physician, he 
must know the disease, the patient and the remedy, or he will 
be a terror and not a blessing. It is true that some times the 
patient of an ignorant physician may get well by the power of 
nature, and in 9pite of his ignorance, and so a general may 
gain the victory over a weaker foe by fate, though he is not 
well instructed ; but it will not be true success. 

11 Question : If fate be with us, shall we not win in any 
case ? 

“Answer: We must consider virtue, talent, force, and 
fate. Virtue is this- virtue of arms ancf letters as described 
above; talent is the power of moving men at will—wisdom in war, 
prescience of enemies 1 plans, knowledge oi the forces of heaven' 
and earth; force is preponderance of strength;, fate is our 
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natural destiny. Virtue conquers talent, tftlcnt overcomes 
force, and force is superior to fate. If virtue and talent balance, 
fate wins; then, too, in the last extremity, as the destruction 
oi a nation, fate conquers in spite of virtue and t a tents. 

"'Question ; Suppose all four are equal ? 

Sl Answer; Like equal players at go, it is impossible to 
say why either wins, 

11 Question : Dcscril>e the sage, superior man, hero mid 
adventurer. 

“ Answer: The sage excels all men in all things and is 
divine; the superior man is one degree below the sage and 
does not attain to the divine; the hero in other things is One 
degree below tm peri or man, but in war is his equal; the 
adventurer has the military talents of the hero but lacks his 
virtues, Sage, superior man, and hero bless the land in war 
or ]3cacc ; the adventurer E« useful only in war and often brings 
evil on the land, He is to be employed for his talents 1 sake, 
but cautiously, and is not to be entrusted with too mueli 
power or given too high rank. 

" Following duty, though a man be slain there is not a 
wound up cm him; but wanting virtue, though lie live to four* 
score and die in peace he is as disgraced as the wretch who 
is beheaded or sawn asunder.* 1 -“ 

On the begetting vice of the soldier and the ruler, the 
desire for fame, Tbju says : 

11 Question : But suppose with lust of place and power we 
forsake also the desire for the good of our fellows, shall we not 
fall into sin ? 

“ Answer: Desire for fame is higher than desire for rank 
and wealth, and its results arc often good. When a man 
without nxed principles becomes indifferent to the opinion of 
others, he falls into evil. But for the followers of truth there 
is a higher test. Truth and holiness form the substance, 
reputation is the shadow. Because the virtue reigns in the 
heart the name is gained. Thus we have the approbation of 
the sages. Wise men do not desire the name without the 
virtue: they value it only as a reflection of truth ; they are 
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not indignant though their good deeds be unobserved. The 
lord of So greatly desired slender-wo. is ted women, and the 
fleshy women of his court starved themselves to death seeking 
to reduce their else. Men who desire popular fame may be 
compared to these - they approve whatever their time applauds 
with small regard to right and wrong; we who know 
the Shingaku (heart learning) think such conduct shameful 
and carefully avoid it ,r '° 

In a little poem Toju puts the same idea thus: . 

" A prison there is outside of prisons. 

Large enough to hold the world : 

Its four strong walls are love of fame 
And gain and pride acid selfish wilt. 

Alas ! So many sons of men 

Arc chained therein and mourn for aye/* 


ON HERESY 


In common with the whole Yomci School: Toju was 
indebted for not a few of his points of view to Buddhism, 
especially to the Zen philosophy, but this very fact led him to 
emphasize the vital points of difference so as to make sure that 
no one could suspect him of proclaiming merely a new phase of 
Buddhism. One vital difference is his view concerning desire, 
already referred to under the head of 11 Ethical Teaching / 11 
While both Toju and Buddhism aim to get rid of selfish desire, 
Toju has no sympathy with the Buddhist doctrine of the 
extermination of desire, resulting in a benumbed manhood. 
He advorates a purification of desire and its energetic direction 
toward self-mastery and self-culture. He says - 44 The 

unselfish spirit of the way recognizes righteousness but scorns 
self-intcrest. Freedom from desire means following righteous¬ 
ness without a selfish heart. It means taking or paying what 
is rightly due. laying up what should be laid up, and giving 
away what should be given away , . Desire or freedom 

70. Knei. op. ch. ft. 1333. * ' . 
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from desire depends &3mply on loyalty or disloyalty to unselfish, 
righteous motives. 11 

Shaka and DhanUft were Tdju's particular l>£te noire. In 
Okina Mondfi, HI, he thus inveighs against Shaka : 

" Shaka, Vrhen nineteen years old, fos'sook hts throne and 
betook himself to the desert; at the age of thirty he proclaimed 
his system. At times he appeared as n .beggar, but he did not 
insist upon the five virtues, and with many inventions he 
deluded the vulgar. His followers did not Appreciate his 
purpose but copied his conduct and his invention a, and thus 
became worse and worse. Thus at last we hear of a matricide 
being praised as excelling in filial piety, and that the vilest 
criminals by the power of religion can cuter heaven,” 71 

1 ‘ The fallacy of considering it selfish to keep one’s social 
rank and unselfish to abdicate it. or. the accumulation of 
wealth us selfish and the abandonment of it as unselfish, arises 
simply from the want of absolute independence of the mind 
from worldly concerns. It is because a man ie nut yet jjerfeetly 
free from the charms of objects commonly sought l>y men that 
he suffers alt sorts of anxieties about them. The mind of a 
seijin is not engrossed by such things. He is full of divine 
light ; he is all gen tie ti ess. He commands a perfect mastery of 
himself in face of such attachments and anxieties. High rank 
is not condemned nor a lowly station assumed to be 
worthy in itself. Wealth is not considered as the mark ol 
selfishness nor its abandonment as a proof of iui«clfiishjK l SiS, 
The spirit of obedience to the divine light in ourselves 
justifies everything we do and the opposite spirit makes Jill 
actions mean, whether positive or negative in their outward 
form. The selfishness or unselfishness t>ractions depends upon 
the state of the heart, ( c ’As a man thinketli in his heart, so is 
lie,”) It is only a superficial view that would determine the 
mom! worth of actions from their external appearance. Had 
Shaka been truly enlightened, he would not have deserted his 
palace. He would have looked upon the station in which he 
was placed as most holy ground. He would have preached his 


71 , Eaai, op. eit [s, 'Sou, 
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gospel to the people in the very robes in which he was dressed, 
A hermit's do thing had no power to make him more consecrated. 
Seclusion from society had nothing to do with his enlighten¬ 
ment. It was his, own heart, still only partly purified, that 
defiled him, and not his living in a royal palace. His heirship 
to a kingly throne could not make him worse: it was his own 
heterodoxy that did so,'* f ' 

Such was Slmkn to sham-hating Tnju. He hurled similar 
criticisms against Dh&rma and other masters of the Zen School, 
who like Shaka seemed to Toju to undermine the social 
order. He went so far as to denounce Buddhism as having 
been from the first an unmitigated curse to the world. In this, 
of coarse, lie was extreme; for was not Oriental art begotten 
by Buddhism, literature enriched by it and philosophy, including 
Ycimei, deepened by it? But Toju had in view only practical 
morals, to which Buddhism made but an infinitesimal contribu¬ 
tion, 

But Toju was an impartial hater, holding many of the 
later Chinese schools, also, to be beneath contempt. In reply 
to the query “ What do you mean by sciolist ? Jh be replies : 

" Men with much knowledge of the surface of things, but 
ignorant of the essential principles. They have carelessly 
taken up the study of religion and become quickly learned. In 
Chiu a, Kyb-yu So-fu, Bohn hi Soseki and Sliisoko Soshi, and in 
India, Shaka and Dharma were the chief representatives of this 
class. These men are somewhat lcSs than the superior man. 

Question: How can you class those Chinese whose 
teachings never obtained much currency with the others, whose 
systems extended even to China and Japan ? 

il Answer ; The teaching of the sages are like the light of 
the sun. In' India there were no sages, but only this superficial 
knowledge, and so in India Buddhism, instituted in accordance 
with the customs of barbarians, had great influence. By the 
decree of fate there were no sages or superior men in 
China, likewise, after the time Senkoku. In this time of dark¬ 
ness came the Buddhist system and prospered. In the noon¬ 
day of the teaching of the sages its dissemination would have 

7 L J. Iruwyc, op. eit. p, HI. 
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been Impossible : in proofs consider the systems of lyvh-yu find 
Rosekir At that time, as there was com muni cut ion with Japan, 
the Buddhist system came hither also. Now these men, Shaka 
and Dha.rma, pitied the misery of mankind And sought by all 
sorts of devices to lend their fellows to virtue and the 
avoidance of sin. But they lived among barbarians and 
formed a onesided system j the holiness they counseled was 
not genuine, but was rather opposed to the truth and an 
obstacle to the true way .' 

Toward Shin to a however, his attitude was quite libcrtik 
For some years he Wan averse to worshipping at any shrine 
except that of his ancestors. But later on bis views chang¬ 
ed and be paid a visit to the Imperial Shrine at Iso and 
to that of Sugawarn Miehiaanc in Baaaifu, He won went so 
far as to advocate a compromise between Shinto and Con* 
fuckuusm. In 11 Shinto Taigihe makes an interesting attempt 
to Ayncreliac the two. His argument runs thus : The three 
cardinal virtues of Shinto are honesty jEift, love and sim¬ 
plicity & r lb Corresponding to these in the '‘Doctrine of the 
Mean 1,1 arc tine three virtues 1) cht & (2) jiti t and (3) 
yu Mr- {1J In identifying honesty and clii, be says that 
honesty is like a mirror which reflects exactly, Hi i-c,, 
knows fully, everything good or had that passes before it. 
Thus the divine Light sees even the hidden thoughts of our 
hearts, and we ourselves know them too. Hence the superior 
man, whose heart is honest or enlightened, keeps a watch over 
himself, lest he do or think anything displeasing to the divine 
Light of heaven and earth or disgraceful in the eyes of men 
Even when he has done something wrong, he will recognize it 
bv virtue of his conscience lit divine knowledge), and 

will repeat at once. Thus, If the divine Light in the heart 
shines unhindered, cnurealing neither good nor evil, honesty 
will prevail in public and private; body and mind will be 
sound and free from fear or shame. 11 (2J H ’ Love or reverence 
is at the root of oil virtue. It fills us, when lower passions 
have been got rid of. It shows us the identity of ourselves 
and of other selves, of man and the universe. When possessed by 
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love we feel 110 selfish motive and our heart is at pmce. In 
every state it keeps us content. For while honor and wealth 
give us the opportunity to educate others, poverty and obscur¬ 
ity give os leisure for our own improvement. I it life we act 
our part and in death we rest. The Kunshi never loses self- 
mastery” 131 “Tranquility is akin to courage, for without 
a certain knightliness, tranquility of son 1 ts impossible. Com¬ 
mon people do alt kinds of improper things, hut men of gener¬ 
ous, gallant nature overlook their shortcomings, and magnify 
their good deeds. They arc always magnanimous and mild 
and consequently exercise great influence over others. Their 
simplicity and equanimity take men captive. ATI these three 
virtues, honesty, love and magnanimity, must go together in 
a true man"^ 

Such is TdjiTs argument. Some of the resemblances which 
he fancied he saw may seem rather far-fetched to a critical mind. 
And making all reasonable allowance for his semi-poetic ten¬ 
dency, we must conclude that T6ju f s wish was at feast step¬ 
father to the thought. But with the tliree Shintfl symbols he 
comes nearer making his case: The mirror stands for the 
clear intellect, free from prejudice and illumined by wisdom; the 
jewel represents impartial, generous love; while the sword 
typifies long-suffering fortitude, and a knightliness that shrinks 
from wanton destruction. 


Dr. fMOUYE'S CRITICISMS 


In concluding our survey of Taju’s teachings, we may pro- 
fitably note Dr Inouyc h s Criticisms, as much for the sidelights 
they throw upon Dr, Tnonye s own views, particularly regard¬ 
ing Christianity, ^ as for their elucidation of TSju. I sum¬ 
marize: 


74- InDnye, op. cit. p. 346-3. 
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Tflju J s philosophy, as we have seen, presents not a few 
points of resemblance to Buddhism, "bet they are more super* 
ficial than the points of difference. Buddhism is pessimistic, 
seeking for nirvana, which is deliverance from the evil world- 
T&ju is optimistic and upholds the present social order. 

On the ot her ban d, Toj u r s view s are not uni ike C hris tian i ty - 
In the first place, his idea of God as Heavenly Ruler [Jikei) a ad 
the Christian Heavenly Father have some similarity. The 
nsicietit Chinese seem to have believed in the personality of the 
Heavenly Ruler as attested by Shikyo, the “ Book of Odes," 
Shokyo it “ Records/' etc. Later, the philosophers of the 
Sutig dynasty, e.g., Shnshi, gave the term a morcr ationalistic 
interpretation. But Toju believes firmly in a personal Jotei 
and aspires to union with him. (Although Prof, Jnouye may 
be warranted in asserting that T5ju had so personal a con¬ 
ception of Jotci, there arc inany passages which indicate 
a vague, pantheistic conception; e.g., “Ten (Heaven) dis¬ 
tributes its mind throughout all creation. Therefore it has 
no (individual) mind. The benevolence (of Ten) is one with 
all creation. Therefore it has no (individual) desire/ 1 (Tnouye, 
op. cit, p. 93^.) And Fjrof. Inouye himself goes on to modify 
the statement as follows). But Tdju considers Jfbtei to be the 
substance ofhis own self. That is, Jotci is tybchi, the com¬ 
mander of all his nettops, descended from heaven and resident 
in his own heart. Obedience to ryochi is therefore obedience to 
Jotci within us, and is the source of all human happiness. " The 
true substance of joy and peace for a kunshi is found within 
his own breast, J> - - ■ 

In the second place, the Jotei of Tbju is infinite love, 
“With true and generous love Jotci created the world and 
fixed the bounds of mankind,” 70 (Cf. Acts 17r23). But Tuju 
also declares that the universe was created by the filial prin¬ 
ciple, kd, which is infinite benevolence or love. Hence, J$tei 
is infinite and absolute love, very much like the love of the 
Christian Heavenly Father. Moreover,, as we have already 
seen, Toju believed in the infliction of punishment by Jotci 7 " 

Inouje, up. ck. p. i£l. +i 
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Dr. litoiiyc continues Observing these resemblances, gome 
Christians may claim Toju ns a pre-Christian Christian, " an 
elder of the Church without hearing the gospel.” But this 
would be a rash and unwarranted conclusion : as the proverb 
rtma, "It knows two and five, but does not know ten. ,— 

#(M X M 1" 'V&l i”‘ Toju differs radically from Chris¬ 
tianity at several points. Imbued with the social spirit of 
Confucianism, lie aimed, like Christianity, to be sure, at the 
reformation of society, but his ideal of human equality does not, 
like Christianity, make light of the relations of subjects to 
lords find of children to parents. Rather, he sought to cement 
these relations more firmly. On the whole, TiVju's teaching is 
concerned with this present world. If he soared into tlie 
realm of ultimate ideas It was simply that he might make the 
basis of practical ethics more secure. He never sought an un¬ 
worldly or other-worldly solution. Christianity, on the other 
hand, aims to set up its kingdom outside of the social order. 
Tine relation of men to the Heavenly Father alone is emphasiz¬ 
ed and a distu chance of the peace, not only of the family, but 
also of the country, is not objected to. 7 * £ JIUH& £> 

* »is t ... ... - £ © *p it u - n <!> m t m t. # *n ** * n 

t t ^ it ? J tfc $, The two roads may seem to 
diverge but a hair's breadth, but in their effect upon national 
welfare their goals are a thousand ri apart. Christianity 
sacrifices mundane to extra mundane relations. If Tfiju were 
living to-day, he would undoubtedly attack Christianity just 
as lie attacked Buddhism, in order that his own doctrine might 
be saved from pollution. B ft Jft * L ^ itl < JJ? kfc ft 

Toju was no slavish follower of the old masters. He insisted, 
upon the necessity of distinguishing between the unchangeable 
essentials and their changing application. He says: The 
way ” and the methods or forms are quite distinct. To 
mistake forms for the “ way is a grave error. Although 
the methods may have been given by sages of the Middle 
Kingdom, they must be changed from age to age. Particularly, 

78. Oil* wonder^ whether Dr, Ieoujts h«A - careful !j rend the 
Testament or the Malerj of ClimLiunity. 
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when transferred to Japan many of them are quite impractic¬ 
able.'” Again, lie says : “ When time and place change, even 

saints' laws, if forced upon the world, are injurious to the cause 
of the truth.” TCju applied this principle to Chinese etiquette 
sand literary style, even in violation of the teaching of Confucius 
himself. As, for example, when he writes: Cf The precepts and 
deeds recorded in the Analects arc wise and sacred, but if they do 
not fit in with our times, I tell my pupils to omit some portions 
and I expound only the essential parts.” Toju recognised that 
the doctrine was made for the Japanese, not the Japanese 
for the doctrine. In this respect he differs widely from 
Christians who, professing a vague principle of universality, 
try to engraft western doctrinal Christianity bodily in 
Japan- Hence, to claim Toju as an elder of the Christian 
Church is quite a superficial conclusion. 

Of all virtues, Tuju put kn (filial piety) first, and his teach- 
ing, declares Dr. Inouye, deserves our assent. Kb is at the heart 
of ancestor worship and is most highly prized where ancestor 
worship prevails. If ancestor worship should eeasc, there 
would he no reason for esteeming Job The destiny of a race is 
determined by the strength or weakness of ko. From the 
foundation of our Empire vc have been one in traditions, 
language, customs and history, and have therefore formed 
one great family. We do not, like otlier peoples, present a 
record of discord and rebellion, hut from olden times we have 
preserved one unbroken line. As this generation recognizes its 
ancestors, so our descendants will recognize us, and thus 
promote an ever growing glory. For these reasons Uu bears 
the closest relation to our national destiny* and we must 
confess that Toju was amply warranted in his high regard for it. 

Clm (loyalty) broadens and fills out k!5. Especially is it 
true in Japan that filial piety implies loyalty. For since the 
whole people is like one family, our attitude to the head of the 
nation corresponds to our attitude to the head of the house* 
The nation is just the family expanded. Hence it tomes that 
chu-ko, loyaky-tiliality, can be called a single doctrine. Since 
Toju looked upon chu as merely one phase of kb, he laid Ins 
main emphasis upon kb. 
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TojVa doctrine of ry&cHi ts subjective determinism* just the 
reverse of utilitarianism. Consequently* lie tends to neglect 
the examination of the"da ta of experience. But just because ol 
his determinism, he was stoically superior to external circum¬ 
stances. His teaching was perhaps of far greater value to 
the people's morals than the work of modern ethical scientists 
who busy themselves with the arrangement and comparison of 
ethical theories, Tiiju’s discussion of rynchi is particularly 
interesting because of its similarity to the Brahman theory of 
bon ten or the Buddhist nyorai But he fails to 

solve the relationship of the individual rybchi and the universal 
ryGchi. As the possession of individuals it is many, but as the 
substance of the world, it is one. How can otic be many and 
many be one ? Toju attempts no answer. 

In spite of his generally rational temper* Toju does not 
altogether escape superstitions common to the religious devotees 
of his age. He holds earnestly to transmigration, confounding 
it with casiial relationship in the physical world. For instance* 
“ Those who violate filial duties will be changed into dogs. rf ™ 
Oe has another passage in Ll Bhunpu " where he dilates On how 
virtuous men are protected by heaven from natural calamities. 
Somewhere else he says that those who are truly philanthropic 
and do their charity in secret will be blessed with children. 
Like other philosophers of his day, he failed to see the in¬ 
dependence of physical and moral laws. Again, he not only 
believed in the personal Jntci, but even worshipped an image of 
him according to a bind of ritual. 

The Ytlmei school emphasised moral discipline to 
the extreme of branding learning as not only unnecessary* 
but even hatmfub Thi£ attitude was advocated first by 
Rikit Sbd-zati (N&ill), who thus founded a non-philosophical 
heart-learning Shingaku). QySmei espoused and develop¬ 
ed the same theory. Taking the cue from those fathers, Tiiju 
strongly opposes the prevalent literary study of the classics, 
and confines his attention to morality. He raves against the 
tyranny of boohs. To his mind the only truly necessary 
books are* The Thirteen Classics, and the Seven iBooks* lives of 
79. Inouje op, etl. p. 156, 
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famous Confuemnista, " Tlie Histories may he read,” he says, 
fi for diversion and Illustration of moral laws; all the other 
books are ’worthless." Such views sadly fetter the scope "of 
learn in g t and utterly misinterpret the nature of historical 
writing,* 1 ' 1 Toju’s system certainly has worth as a subjective 
ethical philosophy, but its intolerance toward objective scientific 
research is baleful in the extreme, 

Toju is excessively opposed to saiehi cultivated 

wisdom, as being harmful to moral culture. He looks upon 
all intellectual culture without heart culture as cunning, and 
denounces it as the very root of evil. His ideal is something 
like the impossible utopia of intuitive wisdom and virtue 
dreamed of by "Lhot’su. Simplicity such as he advocates would 
only cause suicide in this intense age. In itself there is nothing 
bad in the nature of intellectual culture; its goodness or badness 
is determined solely by the use that is made of it, Toju's 
standards in literary criticism are equally warped. He has no 
room for the beautiful but only for the good. Consequently, 
he looks down upon poetry as having a temporary glamour but 
no intrinsic value. 

Finally, says Dr, Inouye, Toju’s treatment of the classics 
is ingenious and spirited but not always according to the strict 
canons oi criticism. "Under pretense of giving an exposition of 
the classics he really manages to buttress his own System of 
philosophy. For instance, he takes " meitoku ”, enlightened 
virtue in ■“ Great Learning," to be the same as rydehi. But 

as a matter of fact the term ryochi was first ulsed fay Mencius 

SO. These utriclureS by Dr.Inouye Seem over-harsh in view of thifl passage 

in Ole in a Monde, II l : 

" In the age of the gods imitation of the conduct of the tuges was true 
learning. But liow there ar* n&3ftgea; the classics have been written, and 
true learning consul* in undg retail ding these, And regulating 013 r Conduct 
thereby. To rend and umJeriumd ihe eluiJKics and rule our lives in ac¬ 
cordance with iheir teaching is m jiothsb the illtJsLriouH jewel of our heart*, but 
CO Cast away the book* Of the gages and trust to our dark misled hearts 1* to 
cast away the can tile and hunt in the dark for wha? bloat. 

■ Hf Question: What of the humble folk who cannot read? 

Answer; Of old the ofllciak taught the people in every little hamlet, 
and thus even these humble fnlk knew the truth though they could not read 
for themselves. They understood" the meaning and' obeyed : nut reading it 
wae as if tliay read. It was heart-reading, since the heart conformed to the 
heart of the gages. Mere reading witlr the eye while the heart in far away 
it not'true reading ; it h to read as if we read not,'' 
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y ears after " Great Learning f * was written, and it was first 
precisely defined by Oydmci, ever a thousand years (ater. It is, 
furthermore* very doubtful if the two terms do mean tlie same 
thing. Thus, while we grant the subjective value of Toju'a 
unconscious wresting of the elassies to his own ends, we should 
eb somewhat chary of accepting him as an authority on their 
real meaning. 
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At the ciogd of the paper, the Chairman voiced the thinks of th? Society' 
to Mr. Fisher for this, hiss first paper, which he hoped would he the forerunner 
of OthtTtS equally as valuable, 

Mr, J, Oarev Hall proposed the vote of thanks to the lecturer for IiIe 
interesting^ and, inaLi active paper- He 3*id it wuS valuable for several 
reasons. First, fur its connection with some excellent work already done by 
the Society in making known to oh the nature of that Chinese ethical philo¬ 
sophy which was predominant in Japan throughout the whole period of the 
Tokngawa regime. M uch 1 ight h&dbeen th row n on in is au tyect by the papers 
of Dr, Knox, Mr, Kirby and Professor Lloyd published in the Society^ 
Transactions f and Mr- Fiber's paper Was a desiderated step in advance ; for, 
m addition to the two ethical seeks previously exemplified, it gives uh for the 
first time an adequate insight into the remaining une of the three schools of 
thought which, between thenl, divided the allegiance of Ju pane he intellects; in 
the pre^Melji arts. And the interest of eiicJi researches is uci merely theoreti¬ 
cal; it is practical as well The present Is the child of the past; and the 
bidden springs of the marvel Ions political developments of the generation 
now ending must be sought for in the intellectual and moral preparation made 
in the preceding age. The Moiji statesmen, from tlie Gfenro group down¬ 
wards, had nil been trained and moulded in the Chinese ethical schools with 
which these papers helped to make us acquainted. From them wa learned 
much about China loo; for Japan fa Chiliad most brilliant and distinguished 
pupil, TheTokugniva writers of all the til roe schools acknowledged Chinese 
Lliink<Tf 4 fl-H their butfSberfl. and, whilst sometimes diBaen(Jpg On minor points, 
gloried in their discipfa^hip. Thu chief school, and eolc standard of ortho¬ 
doxy, wivs, of course, that of Chu Had— in Japanwe, SkvniM. This great 
thicker did for the philo ophy and religion of Eastern AtJ a what Thomas 
Aquinas did for the religion and philosophy of Western Europe. Juat oe the 
latter welded into u coherent gyatatu Christian doctrine and Aristotelian 
philosophy, fle the former elaborated a system compounded of the Confusion 
ethics and the cuetAphysof Buddhism ; and this system baa for seven 
centuries held its ground w the canon of Chinese orthodoxy. But there have 
been dissenters; and the most eminent of them was Wang Yang-mine, the 0 
Yo-mei so often referred to and quoted in Mr. Fishers paper, HE* first 
disciple and propagandist in Japan, of whom so fuIS an account h»B now been 
given to us, was a On n temporary of the father of modern European philosophy. 
And \Vnng Yang-mleg himself has been called ih-e Descartes. of China, Jn 
point of intellectual acuteness and ability as metaphysician a the Oriental 
and the Occidental thinker were probably on a pur. But the diflerence 
between them Eh fraught with instructive significance. Descartes was 
Hut only a metaphysician; ha was a scientist as well. Great as a specula¬ 
tive philosopher, he was equally great aa a mathematician. Let US. mark 
well, in Iris case, the con trust between the barrenness of metaphysics and the 
fertility of science. In me tit physics we only mark; time; in science, we make 
great and permanent advanee*. In his speculative philosophy Descartes, like - 
Other metaphysicians before anil since, put aside the labours of bis predeces¬ 
sors aud began afresh from the beginning ofthings 2 iu bis scientific work, he 
took up mathematics at the point where hie predecessor*!. the Greek geometer*, 
had left them, and added Iris own contribution to the sum of their labours. 
How different the result of the two halves of his work ! His metaphyidc 
was soon superseded by other ephemeral systems, but bis application of 
algebra to geometry led in the'bands of hfa succshhoes, Xewtcn and Leibnitz, 
to the invention of the Calculus, the indispensable implement of astronomical 
and physical research, From these consideration &, and in view of the trend 
of modern thought, itseems acleur inference Llmt the writers of the t) Yn-moi 
school will have no snoce^ors in the new Japan- But that does not ileiract 
Dora the value of ihenCCoLint of the school which TrofcstOr Tnnuye and M r- 
Fisber have given us. Such work lias a scientific value of its own; for 
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science hots now extended its methods ond tta domain to the phenomena of 
the human itiidd. The kw of Intellectual evolution was cfiftcovered by 
Auguste Comte, the m[^h(i^t pf modern thinkers, nearly a centpry a^o 3 it 
challenges either recognition on refutation. It alleges tluit the intellect of 
mo begins with ihoolopry and pusses through the stage of irietflphypj^ to 
positive science. It is no induction mainly from the history of the European 
■qin^; but all (be evidence that lies since been ■ obtained regarding the ini el 
tactual evolution of Chinn and Japan has served only tu confirm it, Mr, 
Fishers paper is a valuable stone added to the fast accnmnLM [ng evidential 
pile. 


AN ESSAY BY DAZA1 JUN 


RELATING TO ADOPTION 

AND MARRIAGE. 


TRANSLATED 



R. J. KIRBY, Esq. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OP JAPAN. 


A Gcncr&E Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held 
in the Society’s Rooms, No. 4, Shichonic, Ginza, Tokyo, at 4 
p. m., Wednesday, March IS. In the absence of H.E. Sir Claude 
MacDonald, the President of the Society, the Vice-President for 
Tokyo, Mr. J. MeD- Gardiner, occupied the chair. The minutes 
of the last meeting, having been printed, were taken as read. 
The Chairman then called on Mr. R. J, Kirby to read h«$ paper 
on 11 Daiai on Adoption and Marriage." 



ERRATUM. 


Foi 1 Nakae Tojp, rnfi Saoe of Omi, the heading 
on the left-hand side of the Following pit per, read 
Kirby: Dazai Jon. 




Institutions (Seido 


For regulating an. empire or state, institutions for at! 
things must be first established and then left, for all time, they 
are never to be changed and are to be strictly upheld by both 
upper and lower classes. Laws are to be issued and rewards 
and punishments carried out* If up to this time there have 
been no institutions established, there can be no fixity of aim 
and nt) mutual understanding concern Eng the various affairs of 
life, and it will be difficult to decide upon laws and diff)cult 
to carry out rewards and punishments. In ancient times the 
first tings,, when settling the empire, arranged ceremonies and 
music and fixed the ranks and dudes of officials, and thus 
established the first institutions. And although after the 
dynasties of Shin and Ksn the empire was divided into 
prefectures and districts, and things were much changed from 
the time of the dynasties of the first kings, there was no 
dynasty which did not establish some institution or other, lu 
Japan, too, in the Kuge period there were institutions in all 
matters, -The ifa'fsa Rei K&ku Sh'ski etc. were all hooka of 
institutions. When the Buksi period came in the Kuge 
institutions were not kept up, but no other institutions were 
established, and things were left to take their natural course. 
Practices originating with subordinates were adopted by the 
State and may be considered the institutions of those times. 
From the Ks.ma.kura. period on through the Murom&ehi &s far 
as to the times of the Ota and TojQtomi it was all after this 
fashion. As there has been a more peaceful government of the 
empire in this present dynasty than in the former ones, institu¬ 
tions ought to hav^e been established; but, following the tendency 
left by a country at war, both the upper and lower classes take 
no thought of institutions, and matters are dealt with as they 
arise and in the way that may be most convenient. Therefore, 
though the daily doings of the Etnneror and the ordinary duties 
of the Daimyo and court nobles and of the higher and lower 
Samurai and common people may be consisted as being so 
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many institutions, yet for the most part they have been 
established, not from above, but from below, 35 originating 
from precedents. On the whole it may be said that no 
institutions have been founded by this, the Tokurgaiva, dynasty * 
with the exception that when, in reign after reign, as the throne 
is ascended, the seventeen articles of the aws are brought 

out and published everywhere within the seas. This is called 
the Code and is carefully kept by the people. Beyond this there 
arc no settled regulations or laws. This is a great defeet in the 
State, There arc severat important matters which, in my 
poor judgment, should be regulated as national institutions, 
and these T will now proceed to consider, 

Tiie first kings in setting out to govern the empire made 
filial piety the foundation. The important thing in the 
observance of filial piety is the regulations as to mourning 
dress. From ancient times in our country we have hud 
mourning.clothes. They were so called, and people put them on 
and shut themselves up for one hundred days or a year. Some 
time or other mourning clothes were in large measure abolished 
and the word clothing only was left. E&pcei a i Ey no w are mourn¬ 
ing clothes worn for no one higher than a grandfather, or lower 
than a niece, or,laterally , further away than mother's cousins. 
As regards relatives more remote, such as grandfather's cousing 
and those nearer and those more distant, such as the children of 
nephews and second cousins, for theseno mourning dress is worn. 
Therefore the people of to-day look upon distant relatives like 
second cousins as strangers* For lightly regarding love and 
relationship there has never been a time like the present. I should 
myself like to see rules for mourning clothes established, even 
were they not the old-time rules of China or of this country. 
At present vulgar people adopt such rules as they think best 
and teach filial piety to the people within the seas (he., 
throughout Japan), If the ties of relationship can he length¬ 
ened, it will be great and good fortune. For the rest, see my 
former essay on Ceremonial and Music. 

Man thinks much of family connections (Shizoku j$s). 
Shizoku is wliat is now called the surname (Myoji IS ^), 
Family names arc what divide family groups from one another. 
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They are handed down by our ancestors. Children and grand¬ 
children guard them through everlasting ages and must under 
no circumstances change or alter them. Some give their own 
surnames to .others. Some east away their own surnames and 
assume the surnames of others-. These are all casting away 
their ancestors and are very unfilial* In China originally this 
never occurred ; hut during the Kan dynasty in the time of 
the First Emperor tlie family name (Jt£) of Rat was given to 
Ro Key and he was called Rui KeL The emperors- and kings 
of later ages gave a good many names of the State to their 
relatives, just as Taiso of To gave to Tosei Seki the 
fit rally name of Rishi, after the Kan precedent of 

Rui Kci. 

The name of the State (?S 4£) is the Emperor's name 
^ In Japan front the Kuge period down to the Buke 

the name of the State was never given. ’When it came 
to the Toyotomi period, the Emperor gave the .name of 
Hashibs. to his gen erals, Th is was the first i n s ta nee of gi v in g t he 
name of the State to retainers. In the present dynasty, after 
the above precedent, Dnimyo and retainers of merit" have often 
been given the family name of M&tsudaira. The Daimyo of 
Kaga was Afaycda, that of Satsunia was Shimadzu, of Stindai 
Date t of Chikuzcn Kuroda, of Aki Asajio, o LSaga N&beshima, 
and of Kagato MorL Those of Risen and ijjaba were called 
Ikeda„ while that of iwt was Haehistika, and of Tosa Yamano- 
uchi. But these were all given the name of Matsudaita. 

The above mentioned were not originally retainers of the 
house of Tokugawa (Fudai), but were famous families of the 
preceding regime that had surrendered to the ToJtugawa 
founder* and out of regard for them, he gave them his own 
family name, and thus they were given the State name. 

The Dai myo Minamim&tsuy&ma was of the Hisamatsu 
name, and, being a brothers by the same mother but by a 
different father, of the Shogun Toshogu, he was with great love 
advanced to the position of full brother (&L and given 
the family name (if;) of Matsmfmra, The Afatsumotu Daimyo 
of recent times have from generation to generation been called 
lords of Tatnba; the true family name (4£) is Toda t and why. 
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therefore, they were alt given the family name of Mutsudain r 
cannot be understood. 

In the reign of Kcmbro, Yansgizawa Yasuakira being'a 
concubine's child was given the State name. Houjo Afunesukc 
through being a relation of Ktmbycfs wife was also given the 
State name, which was a mistaken honour. The way the State 
name has been given to a great number of persons under the 
present regime has never before been heard of either in this country 
or in China. Then the Daimyo, foilo wing this custom, give their 
surnames to their retainers. In the schools of artists a great 
many disciples have been given the surname of a founder- 
TMs is the beginning of trouble with family names and 
with families. Hence people of the same flesh and bones are 
looked upon as strangers and the evil custom came in of think¬ 
ing people of other flesh and bones as being of one's own flesh and 
bone?. Thus the people of to-day discard their family surnames 
more easily than they discard worn-out sandals. This is a 
liarbarous custom which did not exist in ancient times, but it 
Isas thus come about that there is no difference made as to whe¬ 
ther ruse has the right or wrong family name, and also none as 
between relatives and strangers. Then again., without any 
reason at alb some assume the mother's name, or children of 
forty-one years of age are not kept by their families, but are 
made the children of other people, and are allowed to assume 
the family names of Others. Such like evil customs must be 
changed, and, beginning with the Bairnyo and including, of 
course. Court retainers and the people generally, I would like 
to see true family relations established. This would be one 
way of stopping a serious abuse within the empire. 

To take children of other families and'adopt them, in order 
to carry on the family line, is a custom of barbarians, and is never 
practised In the ■ country of the sages. Towards the end 
of the Shu ( lift ) period, the country of Tel had. no heir. The 
lord of the country of Jfxo being the son-in-law of the lord of 
Tegand the child of the lord of i?io being thus an outside grand¬ 
child, he was made the heir of Tej. But in His work “Autumn 
and Spring 1 ' Confucius says, “Td was destroyed by the 
people of -Rio." The meaning of outside grandson is that the 
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child was bom of a female who married into another family. 
In taking this child to carry on the family the blood and pulse 
of the country of Tci was stopped. The lord of Rio in sending a 
child to the country of Elis wife's father was guilty of the over¬ 
throw of the country of Tti, Confucius in writing that Rio 
overthrew Tei meant that both the (ord of the country of Rio 
and his courtiers were guilty of this crime. By this one event 
the warning intended bv the Sages can be appreciated. Always 
when the children of some other than the real family are taken 
to carry on the State, the ancestral blood and flesh arc stopped, 
if I take my child and make hint the child of another to carry 
on the State of another, that means the overthrow of the State 
( !nfi ^ ) of that other. What occurred in the country of 
Tci was exceptional, and nothing similar was seen later. 
The Empress Dowager of Rio, grieving that the Emperor Kci 
a had no child, secretly took the child of another and falsely 

made him the child of the Emperor Kci, hut this was not the act 
of adoption. About the end of the Kan dynasty the custom of 
adopting a child as one's own gradually arose. This was 
truly the advent of a barbarous custom, and though the eufr 
tom gradually increased it was found mostly amongst ordinary 
people and but seldom amongst the gentry and those above 
them. In the Ming dynasty it was prohibited and was made a 
crime by Jaw, because the warnings of the sages were honoured 
and relationship was made important. In Japan also in ancient 
times this custom did not exist; it began gradually in 
4 the middle ages, and even until quite lately it was rare ; 

but in this present reign it has become very prevalent. There 
is nothing worse than destroying the descent of man 
and harming the government of the country. Generally, 
relations that have the State's name are not direct connections. 
No matter how distant real connections may be, all are 
descendants of the first ancestor and in them remain his bones 
and flesh. Should one of the family who has no child himself 
take such a descendant to carry on his house, he and his 
ancestors will receive the worship of the one so taken. In the 
^Saden" it is written, “The Gods do not receive people of 
another family. People do not worship those who arc of 
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another family/' No matter how truly and reverentially 
beautiful the food that is offered may be, the worship of one 
of different blood and pulse is not received by the soul and 
spirit. 

If worship is not received, then that soul and spirit, not 
being fed, will starve. Mencius' meaning when he speaks of the 
first of the three un filial states is, not having descendants. But 
if there is no child of mine to carry on my house* then to choose 
one of my relations of the same name and adopt him and make 
him my child will be the right way for carrying on the descent ot 
my ancestors. This is the child of adoption. If there is not 
a single relative of the same name and so no one to 
carry on the family line, then this is an overthrow of 
the house by Heaven. If it comes to overthrown! by 
Heaven who ean find fault? Then accept the order of 
Heaven in peace, and decidedly do not adopt the child 
of a stranger. If the Government does not strictly prohibit 
sLicit a custom as this, the evil will never cease. Now 
there is no law to prohibit this custom. A person having a 
number of children establishes his eldest child as hisheirand gives 
over the next and following children to others to take their 
family names from them. A person with no son of his own passes 
by his relations of the same family name, or, some one looking 
fOr power or being lustful of money takes the child of another 
family name to carry on his family. Should a person with 
even a number of children, who has given all but the eldest to 
other persons, unfortunately lose his eldest child by death, then 
he would have to adopt some stranger to tarry on his 
house. With the Daimyo and those below them this is not at 
all uncommon. This is the extreme of folly and wholly 
unfilial- Especially does this happen now when the Military 
Houses arc troubled by poverty, as they adopt strangers and 
arc sure to seek for money. And then, too, low born rich 
people take advantage of this state of affairs and have their 
children adopted by the gentry and courtiers,' 

By paying out several hundreds of money they attain to 
the families of the gentiy and courtiers who arc in receipt of 
incomes. One does not know how many thousands of base- 
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born persons of no lineage have by this means acquired the 
incomes of houses which from the beginning of the State have 
inherited the same for deeds of war and patriotism. There is 
no time to write about the lust for profit of the base-born. The 
gentry and courtiers are guilty of this evil. Why do they' lie 
to the Government ? It is because the adoption of strangers 
into the family name is not prohibited. Is this not sad ? 

Relationship begins with husband and wife. The married 
State comes i uto ex i sten Ce t h rough t he marriage cerem on y* The 
aneient sages valued the commencement of marriage and defined 
the marriage ceremony H plainly distinguishing between man 
and woman, atid so they gave us pure relationship. The meaning 
of this is shown clearly in the six classics.. The true intention of 
this ceremony, though it greatly differs between modern and an* 
dent times and between this country and China, is to choose a 
m&teHai (ftEj, The meaning of llai is married pair (Haigu BE ® 
and Kaihitsu BfilfE), the Japanese meaning of which is "to 
put alongside ** (Narabu). As husband and wife ought to be 
ranged together and put opposite each other, they arc called 
Hai IMS). If the mating of man and wife is not properly man¬ 
aged* then the home cannot be controlled* If the home is not 
controlled, then the relatives are not mutually at peace* and 
even retainers and servants think lightly of their superiors, and 
the result of this is misfortune and rebellion. "To choose a 
mate” means that I obtain by choice a mate suitable for me. 
The considerations for choosing a suitable mate are as follows; 

First, virtuousness. Virtue means the natural inclination. 
Amongst men there are all kinds of different temperaments* 
The usual behaviour, too, differs according to the person's 
nature. As a man and wife are to be friends for life, those 
whose natures ate suitably and equally matched should be 
mated. To be equally matched means to mutually obey. If 
the natures are not equally .matched, then there is no peace 
within the wife's apartments, and there will l>e fierce glances 
between husband and wife. 

Secondly, there is age. There is a proper age for both hus¬ 
band and wife. Although, of course, the husband ought to be 
older and the wife younger, yet for the husband to be very much 
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older and the wife very much yo u tiger is not good. This causes 
domestic disturbances. In the Shuyekt the expression fl Tbe 
old husband obtains ft concubine in his wife " refers to this infeli¬ 
city; Again , for a wife to be older than her husband re verses the 
proper order. It appears wrong to outsiders and is the begin¬ 
ning of trouble in the women's apartments. In the Shuyeki the 
expression , ' 1 The old wife has obtained a strong husband ” 
refers to this sort of thing. This second consideration is met 
by securing proper equality in years. 

Thirdly, the families of both husband and wife are to be 
taken into account. The family, income and rank ought aTl to 
be chosen from equals. By family is meant the pedigree of the 
house as to whether it is of high or low degree. This is what 
is called either Montci (M or Move hi (P5 J&) family. 
Gentlemen (rh) and courtiers (~k ife) have pedigrees,, salaries 
and rank. The rank, salary and family of husband and wife 
ought to be equal. The Daimyo having provinces descend to 
them from generation to generation, their descent is clearly 
known. Then again there are large and small provinces and 
high and low titles and rank. When the lord of a large 
province marries, he Ought to seek a wife from a large 
.province, and the small ought to look to the small. Persons 
of high titles should look for high titles; those of low titles 
should look for low titles. With regard to the gentry and 
courtiers, as there are all kinds of pedigrees amongst them, 
careful selection is most important. After this the difference is 
in great or small salaries and in high or low rank; thus 
suitable persons ought to be chosen. In short, gentry ought 
to be tied in marriage with gentry and courtiers with courtiers. 
But as courtiers are men advanced from among the gentry, so 
though a man may be to-day of the gentry, there is nothing to 
prevent his being a courtier at some later day. Hence there is no 
harm in the courtiers and gentry inter-marrying. But when 
the D&iwyo and those below them forget and marry unsuitable 
persons, then there will be all kinds of harm done. If the hus¬ 
band's family ts superior and the wife’s inferior, it is easy for the 
husband to come to despise his wife. When the wife's 
Family is superior and the husband's inferior, it is easy for 
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the wife to regard her husband lightly. Each of these reason 
lii a means of discord in the women's apartments. This is 
especially the case when the wife's family is rich and noble and 
the husband's poor and lowly, and then ft is likely to happen 
that the husband bends to flatter the wife’s? family, or although 
husband to fed afraid of the wife. This is losing the right of 
manhood and is a pitiful state. In ancient times So. son of 
Duke Tsi. who was lord of the country of Tsi, did some work 
of merit for the lord of the country of SW. The lord of Sri 
was pleased and said he would give his daughter to So, The 
duke's son So declined and said, " Ttt is a small country and 
Sei is a large country, I am not a fit mate,” Accordingly he 
did not obey the command* This I saw in the Saden. For 
this deed the duke’s son. So even in those times was applauded 
as clever. 

The above three considerations are of the utmost 
importance • in marriage. To be lustful and greedy for 
wealth is the way of the small man and not the way of gentry 
and courtiers. Those who keep prostitutes and employ 
concubines are right in choosing them, from a lust standpoint, 
hut lie who takes a wife should not choose thug T The one 
who is greedy for wealth and chooses a wife from among 
the daughters of .an inimitable rich house ft not following 
in the line of true manhood. Bunchu shi’s remark, "When 
marrying to argue over riches is the way of the barbarian,” 
ft a well-known saying. To argue over riches is to dispute 
as to whether the riches are much or little. Barbarians are 
Yeibus (barbarians). The way of barbarians Is one that does 
uot conform to the way of the Lords of the Middle Kingdom. 
Ic is not necessary to say it of marriage among ordinary people, 
but as the choice of mates by the gentry, courtiers, and those 
abo\c them is most important, the Government ought to make 
strict regulations to cause them to choose mates with the 
utmost care. Especially if when the gentry, courtiers and 
those above them are about to marry or give in marriage, the 
law requires them to notify the Government and get its permis¬ 
sion, the Government can then investigate whether the 
parties are suitable or not,. If amongst these there are 
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some who fabricate lies and deceive the Government they must 
be severely punished. This is a way for purifying relationships. 
But as there arc now no such regulations, if there are lewd 
persons amongst the gentry and courtiers, there will be 
soale who will marry outcasts anti prostitutes, or sonic 
greedy ones who will marry the daughters of farmers, artisans, 
merchants, shopkeepers or such like Jow-cla&s people in order 
to get a large amount of money. Especially is this so amongst 
the gentry and courtiers of to-day who arc very poor and hard 
pushed. When taking wives they obtain large sums, even 
thousands, of ryoand are thus relieved of their immediate neces¬ 
sities. When this money is spent they' treat their wives cruelly. 
When the wives can bear this cruelty no longer and apply to be 
sent away, they arc glad, for, though returning the wife, they 
do not return the money;and then again they proceed to marry 
some other daughter of a rich house and rq>eat what they have 
already done several times. There is nothing worse than 
this inhumanity, Wrong, rudeness and unlawfulness. Amongst 
the Dai my q sometimes the lord of a small province 
will become the husband of a wife from a big province and 
because of this favour he will flatter and cringe. Then, again, 
amongst the lords of the small provinces there arc many persons 
hard pushed for money who, while marrying a wife, arc sure to 
ask for money. There is nothing worse than this for destroying 
uprightness. This is the general result ofliaving no regulations 
relative to the choice of a mate. In China in the Nansai 
Dynasty there was a man called Ogen of Tokai t w'hose house 
through several generations had i-eached high rank, and he 
passed as a Daimyo and was ranked as one. There was 
another, Man Shoshi, who was a wealthy person of Fuyo but 
whosefamily was not of much account, ■STfos/n" had a son called 
Run. Ogen had a daughter. $h&&hi wished to get her for his son 
and appointed one named Jtinshishi as go-between, asking for 
marriage with 50,000 sen as a dowry. Ogcn was well pleased 
with the proposal and the marriage with the Man house was 
arranged. There used to be an office called Gyoshi Qhtsjo v the 
duty of the official occupying it being to correct the wrong doings 
of tiic retainers. There was an official named Chinyaku who 
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was Chujo at that time and he wrote a document called Danji, 
impeachment, memorializing about this matter of Ogvn, saying 
that He should be deprived of his office and rank and be imprisoned. 
This document is found in the Moasca. This is what happens 
m China. Not only are the gentry and courtiers not allowed to 
choose mates indiscriminately, but the people too arc not all owed 
to choose. Those who take prostitutes and outcasts as wives are 
judged guilty of crime, and there are punishments inflicted accord- 
ing to law, Prostitutea andoutcastsare ca 1 led Za kko (iff ¥) and 
are considered different from ordinary people. They art now 
regarded as “not human” or as persona '‘different from men.” 
If .n China the choice of a wife l>y one of the common people is 
of this nature* how much more strict is it for the gentry 
and courtiers. In Japan our not having these regulations 
is a great oversight. By' the law of the present times the 
Dnimjro and those below them, and the gentry and 
courtiers and those above them* who between the ages of 
seventeen and forty-nine have no sons, are, in case of death, 
allowed to take each the child of another and by adoption 
provide for an heir* After they are fifty they can apply 
to be allowed to adopt a child to provide for the inheritance ; 
otherwise when about to die they are not allowed to so apply. 
Before the age of seventeen is reached permission is not granted 
to appoint an heir by adoption. For this reason all persona 
dying younger than sixteen have no heirs. With the Daimjo 
this means loss of province, and with the gentry and courtiers 
the end of the family. Some of these, because of the honor¬ 
able deeds of their ancestors, or some because they have 
relations connected with the State, or for some special 
reason* have each an heir appointed by special favour 
from among distant relatives, and these are granted from 
One - tenth to one - fifth of the original incomes to 
carry on the worship of their ancestors. This favour 
is determined by the circumstances of the case. This 
has been an important law' of the State since the time of 
the God-Ancestors and has never been changed. My private 
thought is, however, Did the God-Ancestors in their holy 
wisdom establish such a law? It is very difficult to understand 
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the thoughts of the Gods. At present this damages the gov¬ 
ernment of the State. To apeak briefly, during the time of 
their remote gmces tors,- they had done service for the State, some 
of them throwing away their lives in their zeal of patriotism, 
and aa recompense for this, according to the greatness or small-' 
itess of the service, they were given Jand and rice'fields and 
titles of control for their children and grandchildren perpetually. 
This is the way to encourage th£ fidelity of retainers. Therefore, 
so long as such a meritorious retainer had children and grand¬ 
children his province or family would not dif appear and worship 
could be continued. How ia it then that when the head of 
the bouse is not fully seventeen an heir Cannot he appointed 
from within the family and the house must be overthrown ?. 
No matter how many dynasties or generations have passed, and 
no matter ho w distant the connections may be, if they are of 
the same family in each case, they arc after all from the same 
ancestors \ and if such ones are appointed and they offer 
up worship, the ancestors are sure to receive it. But iT the 
family is destroyed because of some one"? not reaching the full 
age of seventeen, this will he what the ancients called Little 
Favour. In later times, from the opening of the country, the 
number of meritorious retainers who have had their families 
overthrown, such as the Honda family, are very numerous. 
Wlrat I secretly pray for is that the law which has existed until 
the presenf shall be changed, and that of the descendants of 
merit orid u 9 ret a incts. nomal ter b o w ma ny gc n era ti ons re m o ved, 
so long as they are descendants of the same blood and puise, 
some one shall be taken from this same kmdrecl and the house 
carried on. And if the Jaw which does not allow adoption 
below sixteen be abolished, this will be good government. 
As I have already said, the adoption of petaons of other 
families must be severely prohibited. If there is,not one of the 
extreme branches.of the kindred of a meritorious, retainer-left, 
and. if it is quite certain that .there are none of the same, ifiore 
immediate family to carry pn fiie house, then the. province or. 
the house must be removed and £he family worship nmst cease. 
This sort of overthrow is a/stoppage l>y Heaven, Generally if 
the bouse of a man has no.descendants and so is overtbrowd, jt 
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is done by Heaven. It h not an overthrown! by order of a 
prince. Who can find fault with an overthrown! by Heaven ? 
There is no one who will think that the house has been over- 
thrown and canted to disappear by the Government, To put 
a stop to the adoption of people of a different family name, 
and allow only persons of the same family name to be chosen, 
no matter how distantly related, so that from among the re¬ 
lations the house can be carried on, would have for effect that 
people would naturally love their relations of the same family 
name. As now no successor can be appointed by adoption by 
one who is under sixteen, it is usual for the heirs of the£?aiiuyo 
and those below them to lie about the year of their birth, and 
a child born this year is said to l)c four or five years old. This 
occurs in nine cases out of ten. This is a case of the lower 
lying to the upper. This ought not to happen with the gentry 
and courtiers- This has arisen because the evils of adopting 
those of a different family name are not prohibited, and because 
adoption by those under sixteen is not allowed. After even a 
thousand autumns and ten thousand y^ears, if the Kenknn had 
no heirs, would any one but a man of the Tokugawa name he 
appointed ? Tn ease the lords of the three provinces of Qwari, 
Kishiu and Mito had no sons, would persons of Other Surnames 
be taken and made heirs ? This is surety never likely to occur. 
Therefore it is not right that people below these, such.as the 
lords and masters of small provinces and houses, should take 
persons from strange families and make them their children. 
Should it be intended to prohibit the adoption of those of 
other family names, then those who have already been 
adopted should return to their original families. If this is not 
done, it will be difficult to purify the names and families, Afier 
adopted children have been returned, to their original families* 
then the adopting father must choose children from among 
his own relations to carry on bis house. This is the way to 
purify the names and families, to strengthen relationships and 
to show love of country. This method ought to be carried on 
in all the provinces of the Dai my o. I hear that as the applica¬ 
tions to adopt below the age of sixteen are not permitted, the 
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lower classes.arc guilty of all kinds of evil and deceive those 
above them. 

The way to govern the country is to make it of the utmost 
importance to bind the gentry and people into bands of five 
soldiers (4^ ffi), The law relative to bands of five soldiers has 
]>een treated of in detail in my former essay on Military Prepa¬ 
ration. In times of peace these arc called Neighbouring Bands 
of Five (Hi ffi) and in the Military Camp they arc called Soldier 
Banda of Five (^t£), It would be difficult to govern the 
people without the law of the Bands of Five. At present the 
law of the Bands of Five exists for the people only, and no such 
law exists for the gentry. In the Military' Law of this Dynasty 
there is the law of the Bands of Five for the soldiers (#), The 
Sot 5 ii (40 are similar to the present Doshiu, t£ (lowest 
officials under the Tokugawa Government) and Ashigaru, & (5 
(lowest feudal retainers)- For the mounted gentry and those 
above them there is no law of the Bauds of Five. Even as 
regards a. single regiment, the men are mostly' scattered and are 
not collected in one place. Those who live in houses but are 
not of Neighbouring Fives do not call and sec each other and 
do not know what happens in each other's houses. And if 
those in charge, such as captains of the guards and heads of 
companies, live at a distance, they are especially not likely 
to know. It is because of this that in the present Banshu 
(fll £.) and Kofnshhishu^ iHf 2ft there are so many worthless 
(£1 ffi) people and people of bad character. For instance, even 
if they are of the same regiment and live in neighbouring bouses, 
as t lie re is no law of the Banda of Five in ordinary times, they 
do not associate intimately. If they see or hear of evil deeds, 
they usually let them pass as if they did not know about them. 
This is the cause of the gentry not doing their duty. But if it 
is desired to puriTy the future conduct of the gentry, then 
Military Preparations must be strictly carried out, and the 
mounted gentry and those above them must be formed into 
Bands of Five the same as the present Ashigaru, and they 
should be caused to live together. This law ought to be 
strictly enforced. After the Bands of Five arc established, then 
ordinarily those of a single Band of Five will be mutually friendly 
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with the neighbouring bouses, There will be tio difference of 
outside And inside And they will talk freely with one another, and 
when there is sickness and death or other sudden misfortune, 
the y will mutually help one another the same as if they were 
relatives. Again, should there he any evil done, the neighbour¬ 
ing bouses will mutually teach and admonish. If these ad¬ 
monitions are not followed, then the head of the Baud must he 
notified and he must admonish. This head of the Band is the 
Chief of the Band of Five. He is the head of the huts of the 
Ashiga.ru, If these several admonitions of the Band are not 
listened to. then the Superintendent of the Guards must be 
notified, By this method the manners of the gentry will 
naturally become purified and there will be very few worthless 
fellows. 

Taking women of pleasure and such like as wives is not 
limited to the people. Amongst the gentry and courtiers there 
are many in receipt of salaries who do this. Then again, in the 
cities the residences of outcasts and those of good ckitens are 
mixed up together without distinction. This is the very 
reverse of doing honour to the people. 

Again, during the reigns o! Kttnbyo and BuTnbyo. as they* 
the rulers, were fond of the Samgaku fa kind of comic dance), 
the performers of the Sarugnku were advanced to the rank of 
gentry, and they mingled with gentry and courtiers whose 
families were several generations old. Tine worst of all was 
when they were ml va need to the fifth rank, or, as in some cases, 
they actually became Daimjo or keepers of castles, This is the 
worst cause of att of the mixing up of different kinds of people. 
That is to say. this is the beginning of the decline of the samurai 
spirit. During the Kyoho period (171G-1735) beggars of all 
description had to cut off their hair, and by this means were 
differentiated from ordinary people and were forbidden to mix 
with them. This was a most fortunate act of Government. 
What I should like well to see, in addition to this, is that all 
outcasts should be segregated, their appearance be made dis¬ 
tinct i ve. a n d se vcrc la ws be ado pted to pre ven t them from a esoe iat- 
ing wiib good citizens, and, further, that this separation should 
be maintained for all time. In this Dynasty there are those 
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who grant Field Stipends to the performers of the Sarugaku, 
From the time of the Mato mac hi the Classical Music of the 
Kuge has not been used. As the Sarugaku is practised at the 
Faluec, nahirally the Sarugaku performers come to be thought of 
highly, and it has become the fashion to grant them salaries. 
As they become part of the ceremonial of the Pa bee , it is right 
that they should have grants of rice* but not right that they 
should be given Field Stipends. The fact is that farmers are 
the uppermost class of the people and arc the foundation of 
Society. To give Field Stipends, therefore, to the Sarugaku is 
to give them the people. The Sarugaku performers are out¬ 
casts and cannot be regarded as good citizens. They are low 
persons. To give them Field Stipends is to give them the 
government of the people, and that is a topsy-turvey state 
of things and the reverse of right. If possible. Field Stipends 
to Samgaku performtrs should be stopped. It is right only 
to give them grants of rice. 

Generally speaking, the men of the country are the subjects 
of the king. The fields and houses were originally the ground 
of the king. In ilie Mosht it is written, " Under the universal 
heavens there is no ground which is not the king's.” This 
meaning is there expressed. Usually the farmer, having received 
his rice-fields from his lord, cultivates them and pays taxes to 
the government. 

For ricc^helds there are rice-field taxes, and for residence 
land there arc building land taxes. The taxes on building 
land ate ligliter that] on rice-fields. The artizans and .mer¬ 
chants have only building land whereon to reside p therefore 
they pay building ground taxes to the government. This 
is the law of the former kings. The corvee labour does not 
vary as regards artizang, merchants and shopkeepers. In 
Japaa ground taxes were collected from the citizens of Kyoto 
from ancient times, Akeehi Mitsuhide killed the Shogun 
Nobun aga, and in order to gain the allegiance of the citizens 
of Kyoto, he relieved them from the payment of ground taxes T 
This was but a temporary scheme of Mitsuhide's and was not 
a permanent law of the State. After this Toyotomi killed 
Mitsuhide and himself governed the whole of Japan ; but not 
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knowing; much about State business, he was guided bv the 
retainers of Mitsuhide's government and did not return the 
* ground tax law to its former condition, Later on, though 

Toshogu governed Japan, he determined, as a temporary me a* 
sure, not to collect the ground tax in the cities, and this 
continues up to the present. Not only m Kyoto ^ Sfe#!), but 
even in Vedo, Osaka, Nara, Sakai etc., there is on]y the corvee 
and no ground tax law Is enforced. It is not right that one 
should live on the lord's ground and not pay a ground tax. 
This differs greatly from the laws ofthc former kings. When 
the governmcnt granted household ground to the gentry' and 
courtiers and those above them living on the ground of the 
king, there was no ground tax levied upon them. But from 
others, whether much or little, a ground tax was always 
demanded. This was an established law from ancient times. 

/ As the men of tile Empire are, generally, as stated above, 

the subjects of a king, the way of the people is to pay out 
taxes and to be used in the corvee. But since Buddhism has 
come to prevail in the land, there arc many amongst the people 
who leave their families and become priests. After they leave 
their houses, they become separated from the census enumeration 
and are outsidethe pale ofthc four classes of the people. They 
become people of leisure who do not pay taxes and are not 
subject to the corvee. For this reason in China people are not 
allowed of their own free will thus to separate themselves from 
the census enumeration und become priests. People who wish 
to become priests there apply for permission to do so and arc 
given Buddhist priest diplomas and arc then allowed to leave 
their houses. Without diplomas they cannot leave their families 
and shave their heads, Should they break this law and 
*' privately shave their heads, both teachers and disciples are 

punished by law. This law has existed from ancient times and 
has never been changed. In Japan in the Kuge period Buddhist 
priest diplomas were issued by the Geinbaryo Bureau 

of Foreign Affairs), The diploma was a written document 
giving permission to leave one's house (or Family), Even In the 
Buke (military) times, down to the Kamakura period, the house 
could be left only on receiving a diploma from the Gcmbaryo. 
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I Haw some time ago in an old temple in Oshi a diploma that 
had been given by the Gembaryo Lo a disciple of the Kenchoji 
of Kamakura, 

Some time in the not ratio le past this law was abolished, 
and the gentry and common people were left free to separate 
themselves from their houses. This is the reason why there are 
so many priests now and that so many among them are 
worthless and bad. But 3 should like to sec the old regulations 
revived and those leaving their bouses in future given diplomas 
as a preliminary to their doing so. If they leave their houscsi 
they become separated from the four classes of the people find 
so escape the payment of tftses and also the corvee. Therefore, 
when applying for diplomas, men ought to pay money for the 
permission involved This is not harsh government 

and the principle ought to be adopted and enforced. Again, 
the Yamabushi fill 1&| (travelling priests) of the country are 
similar to the conjurers (itt 4r) of China ; ‘and as in China the 
conjurers are given diplomas, much more ought our Yamabushi 
also to be given them. 

In China none hut priests shave off their hair. Xu this 
country, however, there are many who shave their hair with¬ 
out l>eing priests ; with the result that priests and ordinary 
gentry and common [>eopIe art often not distinguishable from 
one another. There are many bad fellows who are priests and 
falsely impersonate ordinary people and are guilty of illegal 
and evil actions. If at could be forbidden to shave the head to 
all but priests it would 1>C to the advantage of the govern¬ 
ment of the people. In ancient times, the Koreans, in mentioning 
Hayaslri Kazan, called him a priest lfl( #),. and- it Is said that 
Kazan was vesed. It was right for Kazan to be vested ; but, ns 
in China none but priests shave the head, ft wa.fi natural that 
our people should think that persons arriving in the country 
with shaved heads were all priests. Such things are to the 
shame of the State. 

In appointing the various hinds of officials, it has been the 
rule from ancient times to keep civil and military offices 
separate. As I have already said in my former essay on 

II Officials”, unless the civil and military offices are kept 
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separate, it is difficult to formulate a satisfactory method of 
government. At present, as the civil and military offices are 
not sepiratcrl, there arc many points of difficulty in the 
conduct of government* Even if all officials cannot be so 
appointed, the civil and military official's at feast ought to be 
separated the one from the other, and these rales ought to be 
made to apply also to the feudal provinces. 

Generally, rank separates high class people from low 
Therefore, in ancient times there were tlic nine classes of rank 
from the first to tlic ninth grade { £f) ; but I*ter on the nine 
Tlin (id, qualities) of rank were established and these were 
divided into Sho 1 51) and Jin ■. EG), making in nil eighteen classes. 

In la pan from the first rank (■&) to the third, these are 
divided into Sho and Jiu. In the Sho and Jiu from the fourth 
rank to the eighth, there are again high and low* The ninth 
rank is what is cal led the fir st ra nk. In t his there are great,small, 
high, and low sub-classes. Thus there are in alt about thirty 
steps (ffti. The above ranks and steps are divided very minutely 
and the quality of the people is arranged in definite order. At 
present even when Kuge give rank and steps* they advance at 
once from no rank to the sixth, and from the sixth to Jiu num¬ 
ber 5 low. From the people and gentry to Jiu number 4 low. 
there are only three classes. This is a very Crude method of 
advancement. To divide the quality (Al of the people into 
high and low in this way is very difficult. Therefore, the 
different offices (tit} are divided into the honourable and the 
humble respectively," and the people are divided into high class 
people and low. To divide offices in this way means to do Injury 
to good government, because it is difficult on any such principle 
to appoint men to office according to their merits. Then 
again, in the matter of rank ■{&), where there are Sho and Jiu, 
this generally means that the Sho is the true f !BJ rank of that 
class, and Jiu means to follow after, that is. to come next, just 
as one might say that he comes after so-aud-so. 

Sho number 5 rank is the true number S rank. Jiu number 
5 rank means to follow after number 5 rank, i.e.. to follow 
after a person of the true number 5 rank and come next to him 
in line. In the present Bukc (Military Houses) there is no such 
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tiling as Sho number 5 rank. Generally, people of the number 
5 rank are all Jin number 5 rank low, People of number $ 
rank and above are courtier*. and, generally, when speaking 
of persons of numl>er 4 and number 5 ranks, the different 
courtiers arc referred to. In the present Military Houses, when 
men of small stipends Or unimportant offices arc given rank and 
become courtiers, they arc given Jiu Dumber 5 rank low, and 
Baugaslrira B£) and those above them in important offices 
are given Jin number 5 rank low. Daimyo of ten thousand 
koku and over, up to even the heads of castles of one hundred 
thousand koku, are Jin number 5 rank low. The number 6 
rank has four classes, and the Jin low is the very lowest in it. 
in which the honorable and the humble are not differentiated 
the one from the other. To be given this one step and there 
remaiai is very generous. In the cast of Daisnyo of ten thousand 
koku and over, there are some of Sho number 5 rank and some 
of number 4 also. In the case of the Dainty o of large provinces 
and also of smaller stipend, officials under the Hag, if they rise 
to number 4 rank, they are all jiu number 4 rank low. As rank 
generally separates high class people from low, this is the 
reason of all these divisions. If there is any confusion in this 
matteri when people are ranged in lincj there will surely be 
trouble. 

The Following is written in the So den, “ In ancient times 
there were no hereditary Kyo (&Hj. Kyo and courtiers are those 
who govern a country. When the descendants of such inherit 
their rank they arc called hereditary Kyo* This is said not to 
bean old law. There are both Buke and Kuge hereditary officers. 
No question is raised about their cleverness or foolishness; the 
descendants succeed, generation after generation, to the offices of 
their ancestors, This does great injury to government. It is 
very seldom that a man’s descendants continue clever from 
generation to generation. Officials are the instruments for the 
government of the State, and trust should be placed in 
those only who are chosen for ability and cleverness. But 
to give official position to people without capacity simply 
because their ancestors were officials is not right. If the de¬ 
scendants of a person are clever and arc his equals ia ability. 
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then it is right that they should succeed him in office; but if 
this is not so, then other people should be chosen. 

The hereditary stipends of the persons employed in the 
government of Bung were the means by which Euno established 
his kingdom. The Japanese Government of this age, too,, 
extends its influence by means of hereditary stipends. This is 
the way by which iyeya.su established the country’s pros¬ 
perity within the seas for all ages. For it is right for those 
who have served the State, either in civil or military spheres, 
and have performed very meritorious services, to have their des¬ 
cendants enabled by means of hereditary stipends to offer them 
worship. It is by the beneficence of the government that the 
lords of men can repay tlieir retainers for their meritorious 
deeds. Even if there is no great work to be undertaken, the 
Way to encourage Tidelity r is to nourish by hereditary stipends 
the descendants of those who have died for their lords. But 
this is no precedent for'thc treatment of civilians Or military 
men who are employed merely for their skill in the arts. Those 
who excel in the arts and who are bidden to come forth should 
be given salaries ; and should their children have sufficient skill 
to succeed to their positions, they may be given the same salaries. 
But if they cannot carry on the work of their fathers, after 
the fathers die the salaries ought to be stopped by the govern¬ 
ment and the children returned to the ranks of the people. 
Generally, there is only one child in a thousand who can succeed 
to his father in learning, workmanship and the arts. Por ft son, 
then, to get the same stipend as the dead, quite irrespective of 
his personftl worth, this is not the way to obtain men 
with ability. If this were done, the persons in receipt of hereditary 
stipends would gradually increase, so that it w'ould be difficult 
to continue rice-field stipends and grants of rice, and there 
would be no inducement for any such person to perfect himself in 
the work of his father and ancestors, Satiated with food! and 
heated by clothing, he would idle through life. This is called 
Bating the Stipend without having merited it (F'tfUREh or 
being a parasite* as it is putin the people's vernacular. As the 
children of the artisan gentry have ail hereditary stipends, their 
positions art mostly sinecures, and eyen should there later appear 
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excellent artists amongst the lower classes, as the stipend rice 
has ah been apportioned, it would he difficult for the government 
to bid these artists to eotne forth. The above remarks apply 
a t preselit tod oet ors, wh o a re s [iccially na mcrou s. Fro m the 
beginning of the State, doctors especially have been called forth, 
and now their descendants are said to number over three or four 
hundred men.. This is a very large number. But if one wishes 
to find a. really skilled doctor, only one or two in a hundred can 
be found. The others are all useless ordinary people, and those 
who know nothing of doctoring can be measured by the bushel. 
During the reign, of Kembyo, in the Genroku era, there was a 
sorting out'of doctors and a great many pleasure-loving, laKy 
descendants of hereditary doctors were deprived of their status 
and pensions, which was an act of good government. Today, 
too, those of the hereditary doctors who are of no use should 
be surLed out, and from now on those who are not competent 
to succeed lo the work of their fathers should have their salaries 
withdrawn and be caused to return to the ranks of the people. 
Before they become scholars men ought not to be given audience. 
If now the law of hereditary salaries is re vised and ttaose qualified 
in the arts art newly called out, people wilt apply themselves 
honestly to scholarship and the ana, and by these inennsthe num¬ 
ber of skilled people in the country will Ijc increased- This applies 
not only to the doctors, but to Con facia n scholars and to all 
connected with the arts and with manufactures* It may appear 
unkind to stop the hereditary salaries, but it is not unkind, 
is it Is designed eo bring out the ability in man, it is quite the 
reverse. It is humane government. 

What arc Called servant^ (St 5#^ in China are here called 
Fudainvono, & $ # i t e,, kept from generation to generation in 
the family. Laborers (8fe X) are employes, some engaged for 
the day, some for ten or twenty days and some for a month or 
for two montits. These are called day or month employes. In 
China there is no class similar to that of the house Servants of 
these times, who are what might be called changers (tti 
The laboring class is something like this, but is not 
the same. The present changers (ill if) are men who may 
be said to be employed by the year. That is, they change 
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their masters Cflfli year, find therefore tlidr employers do 
not show them much kindness, and the cm pi ayes show very 
little fidelity towards the musters. Especially is this so ici 
Yeddo, where a great many runaways and worthless fellows 
congregate and become changers and thus pass through life, and 
where there are a great many who run away. Those who act as 
the sureties! of these arc worthless citizens and no trust can be 
placed in them. The number of employers using these changers t 
and wFio yearly lose money and valuable property in conse¬ 
quence, cannot be estimated. Though the gentry and courtiers 
with field stipends can call up and employ men from their 
estates, the people living in the city without lie atij^ends can 
find only these changers to employ. This was not so in Japan 
in the olden lime, it first came to pass in this present reign. 
This is a great misfortune for the gentry and the people of these 
times. In a word, as the citizens cannot. employ the Fudnimono, 
they are obliged to have resort to the changers. In times 
of peace they eftu manage by this means to live through a 
year, perhaps; bul should anything happen to the Stale and 
these changers enter the puuhive army, then of what use would 
they lie? For instance, should they be put in the milks and l*c 
let out of the gates, they would b;r sure to rnn away. Therefore 
these changers arc a great injury to the government of the 
Scale, If possible, let this fit ate of affairs be changed, and, as 
in ancient times, let the servants be employed for n long lime. 
If it is realized that they are to be employed for long periods, 
then the masters will forgive small mistakes and treat them 
kindly. And then if the servants know that if they 
leave this family there will Ije no other to go to, it will 1*C 
natural for them to overlook small cases of dissatisfaction 
without feeling spiteful, nnd to work faithfully in their muster*’ 
houses. Men are not all friends, nor arc they' ah enemies. If 
people become masters and retainers, or become friends or 
associates, and so pose through years and months, then through 
their mutual love, chari table loving hearts and hearts of fidelity 
will be developed. This is the humane way. It is what is 
generally called the humanity of the sages, and can only spring 
from intimacy. The changer has neither humane nor dutiful 
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feelings. For destroying the humsme way there can. he no 
evil to exceed this. When people hire a person’s house, they 
generally have a surety and n book for receipts. At present, in 
Kyoto and Osaka, when pulling forward a surety, it is not si 
question of his being oi greater or less importance, but of 
whether or not he is the owner of a house. It is the law that if 
a person does not own even a small house he cannot stand ns a 
surety. For this reason it is not easy for a runaway or worth¬ 
less person to rent a house. This law is said to be that of the 
Shoshi (the Shogun’s representative at Kyoto), Lord Itagura 
Shigemune, but this law does not obtain in Ycddo. Though a 
person has not even a small house, lie nevertheless can stand 
as a surety, and accordingly runaways and worthless people 
easily rent houses and live in them. When they do anything 
wrong and it is discovered. If the tenant runs away, so does 
the surety, and if the surety’s sic ret y is inquired after, he also 
runs away ; so that in most cases, as there is no responsible 
iwrson to lay hands on, the matter is finally allowed to drop. 
This is because the person who docs not own a house ls of no 
consequence mi cl it is very easy for him to join disorderly bauds 
and nin away. The Kyoto law is a good one. As for the 
Ycddo law, although it is convenient for the people, it is to the 
ultimate benefit of runaways and oilier worthless characters* 
and of course leads to the it]crease of crime. 

In the government of this Dynasty different kinds of 
officials have been established and the control of the gentry 
and people within the four Seas is most severe. In Ycddo 
there arc Commissioners of Shrines and Temples, Commissioners 
of Finance and City Governors. By these three kinds of Com¬ 
missioners and Governors (Bugyo 5SS the people of the city 
arc governed. Priests, nuns, priestesses, Shinto priests, etc, all 
arc attached to the Commissioner of Shrines and Temples ; 
artisans* business men- and city people generally are 
attached to the Commissioner of Finance: so that there would 
appear to bt no citizens who are not under the jurisdiction of 
one or other of the three Hugyo. And yet at present in the 
city there are two kinds of people who have no office to control 
them. One of these h thaL of the outlaws (Roniii A), and 
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the other, that of the Do&binshn (i£ ■£> If, begging priests]. 
The outlaws arc what Are catted in China Shosbi (Jfi 4rJ, 

In ancient times Doshiinshn was the name for priests who, 
because they were priests, had understanding hearts. At 
present uneducated priests are called Do shinsha. Jurisdiction 
means to be above, have power over, or govern, at] u and is 
what is now called control. The gentry in general came 
originally from the farmers. The old rule was that if one 
resigned from the gentry he returned to the original farmer 
status. But now in Japan people are divided into two fixed 
classes, gentry and farmers; and, as the gentry family line 
continues to be gentry, if any resign from it, they do not 
return to the farmer status. If they are employed as feudal 
officials, they become courtiers and are given Salaries; other¬ 
wise they become Shoshi and work at any sort of thing for a 
livelihood. Such persons arc now called outlaws (Ronin J. 
Ron in arc not allowed to live in Kyoto, Osaka, and other cities. 
As they are also barred out of the provinces of the Dainiyo, 
there arc no places in these where Ron in can live. But as Yeddo 
is the Imperial Capital, there has been from ancient times no 
prohibition there to Ronin, And as it is easy for them to live 
in the place, a large number of Ronin assemble in the Eastern 
Capital, Although they usually live at ease, yet under certain 
circumstances they are officially inspected and some are made 
to suffer. In the places where the Ronin wish to live, the 
owners who let building land and rent houses think it will 
cause trouble to rent to Ronin, and so they keep the Romn at 
a distance. This is one of the causes of suffering for the Ronin. 
The Ronin arc not under any control, yet when anything special 
occurs, they are attached to the city governors. When all is 
peaceful, they are not subject to government orders ; but when 
anything special occurs,, they appear at the governor's office 
and are treated the same as the merchant class. Thus the 
bodies of gentlemen arc disgraced. Though they are Shoshi 
to-day, they may be employed to-morrow as officials or even 
court gentry of the State. 

To treat a person who may become the courtier of a 
Dainiyo just as a shopkeeper is treated is not the way to 
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develop uprightness among the gentry As the Doshinslm are 
priests, if any thing happens and they have to report at an 
office, it is at that of the Commissi inter of Shrines and Temples. 
But, ns this officer has no jurisdiction over them, the Doriiin- 
shfi usually do not receive the commands of t he govern me tit- 
Usually there are different sects connected with the temples. 
Within ary one sect tliciv is ei Manager ( Ift }, and there arc 
Head Temples (Jfc and a Junto (H S$i}, or Head of the Mentis 
of Communication, each supervising its. own department. 
Educated priests are con trolled by tlie Chief Head Temples 
i‘?fc JlJ '&) of a sect. In this way they receive the orders of the 
government.. There is a kind of priests called Lou ling Priests 
(lit A). These are men like the beggars and pariahs. They are 
the beggars among priests, and though they jtre the very 
lowest type of the class, they too have supervision and are 
governed under one head. So they receive the orders of the 
government. It is only the Doshmsha who have no super¬ 
vision. The two (the Aon in and Doshinshaj arc outside the 
purview of the law. My private opinion is that the suiier- 
vision of the Aon in ought to be entrusted to an Imperial 
Courtier of the sixth rank or over, having an assistant official 
and infantry under him to Supervise the different Aon in 
throughout the city. AH Ron in living hi the cit 3 r ought to 
have their former domicile clearly defined, and tlicit ancestors 
plainly specified and their names and places of residence in the 
city registered ; and of those Ronin having ancestors who are 
honest and who are wealthy in bouses and goods, one in each 
of the four quarters of the dty ought to be appointed as head 
to communicate the government orders to the rest. If such like 
arrangements were made, the Roniu wonfd become moic up¬ 
right, and there would Ixc very few worthless gentry. Again, 
there are now men who arc not Ronin by descent, hurt are 
in fact farmers, a r Ilians, merchants and shopkeepers, and who 
merely present the appearance of samurai- Lying, they call 
themselves Ronin. There are living in the city a great number 
of this sort of men, who, wearing two swords, deceive the 
gentry and the common people. If there were a control office 
for Ronin, and if the places whence Roniu have come were 
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there verified, then such fellows; ns these would naturally cense 
to exist. This would help to maintain peaceful government* and 
also help fc rward mil i tarv p re para t i o us, T h c ] ir o per tern pics for 
the Doshinaha should alt he in one part of the city, and the mem- 
bers of the class, no matter of what sect, should all he placed 
under the jurisdiction of these temples, and the native place— 
the place where lie came from, and the business of each of these 
Doshiusha should be clearly stated. The temples from which 
they have severally obtained permission to become priests 
should send certificates to the temples of their particular 
jurisdiction, and the temples of jurisdiction should issue ccr* 
tificalcs, or wooden tickets, to he worn during life, to the 
Doshitisha; and from their number they should have several 
chiefs appointed, as Itaw been said, to communicate fill fir- 
din ary government orders. Generally, there arc very few 
Doshiusha who live in temple buildings. Most of them live in 
cities and village* and mingle with other people; but, ns there 
is no supervision over them, there are a great many worthless 
fellows, and these never cense to do evil. If there were 
supervising offices and they were made subject to inspection from 
time to time, then the worthless fellows would have no place? 
to hide in and the evil would be gradually checked. This 
would materially help the government of Lhe State. 

The regulations with regard to the State crowning arc as 
already explained by me in my essay on Distinctive Clothing. 
At the present time it would be diffiiLuU to make regulations 
at once for distinctive clothing; but if the clothing of the 
gentry and common people could be regulated, it would he of 
ad vantage to them. The former Shogun ordered that the women 
of the gentry and common people should not wear small 
sleeves and clothing scwti with gold thread, and the clothing of 
farmers, artisans and merchants was limited to silk and pongee. 
At that time the women of the gentry and common people were 
ordered to take the gold thread out of their small sleeve cloth¬ 
ing, and to take off the gold covering. But in a short time 
this law was abolished, and afterwards the women of lhe gentry 
and common people wore in public small sleeves and clothing 
sewn with gold thread. This is what was called Cl the law of 
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the three days, 1 ' After abolishing this law, should again the 
wearing of gold thread be generally prohibited to the women 
of the gentry and common people, it would become a great 
misfortune. That is to say, if small sleeves and embroi¬ 
deries arc once prohibited and the wearing of them is stopped, 
it will coat the homes of the gentry and common people who- 
ordered them a large snin to buy new silk, cotton and linen 
clothing etc. If silken small sleeves have to be sold off, there 
wilt be no buyers ; but if it is seen that silk, cotton and linen are 
immediately wanted, the prices will become high. If this liap- 
pens, then the troubles oft he gentry and common people will be 
doubled. Again, for the clothing of small sleeves sewn with 
gold thread to become useless and good for nothing, is not in ac¬ 
cordance with the laws of heaven and earth. This is not good 
government. The common people alone should be prohibited 
from using splendid cm broideries; while the men and women of 
the gentry and those above them ought to lie allowed to wear 
splendid embroideries. If this is done, all of the splendid em¬ 
broideries of the common people will have to be sold off, and 
those people who cut up these splendid embroideries will of 
course sell them cheap, and this will result in all of the beautiful 
clothing of the people being returned to (lie gentry, there being 
a difference in rank between the gentry and the common people, 
that of the gentry being high and that of the jjcople low. This 
wearing of embroideries by the gentry would be the distinctive 
clothing of the period. Generally, the clothing worn is what 
distinguishes the noble from the ignoble and the high from the 
low. As there are at present no regulations with regard to the 
clothing of the gentry and common people, there is no means 
of distinguishing between the high and the low, especially when 
the gentry and courtiers are poor and wear poor clothing. As 
the rich among the common people are many and they wear 
plenty of beautiful clothing, the gentry are always pressed 
down by the people as if they had no shadows. Because of 
this, the gentry and courtiers naturally toady to such fellows 
as merchants and shopkeepers. This is not the kind of thing 
to advance the spirit of the gentry. Is this not sad ? 
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Tn China the people have the five terms Sei (&), Shi , 
Mei (£), Ji and Go (?&), Sei applies to one family lint from 
the first ancestor down. In Japan we have the Sei shown in 
examples like Minamoto, Taira, Fujiw&ra and Tachibana. 
Shi is a term u&cd for the division of descendants and is taken 
from the districts they severally govern. Or, it is the taking by 
a family for its own name of the name of the place of domicile. 
This appears in the term Shisoku (J£ ] n Japan we have ex¬ 
amples of this in the Minamoto, Nitta, Ashikaga, and so on, 
This is what wc now call surnames (ffi ^), Mei is the name 
) given at the time of birth by the father. In Japan we have 
examples of this in Yoritoino and Takaitji etc. What the 
vulgar now call Nanori (4 a is just this. Jt (aaa ^i 1 ) is the 
name given to one on his arriving at the age of fifteen and 
when the ceremonial hat and coat arc put on by the godfather. 
The name being given to show the person's virtue, it is culled 
the name for showing the virtue (#£ i& $), Therefore, when a 
person refers to hi tn self bespeaks of his Mei (*fi )„ and when 
spoken of by others he is called b 3 r his Ji, Tills is accordiug to 
the rules of etiquette. Go is the name used temporarily by 
Other persons when the Mei (£) and Ji (JJ 5 ) are not used. 

These are, as above stated, the five kinds of names used 
in China. In Japan, their: five three kinds, namely, Sei 
Shi '.Itand Mei f^i). The other two. Ji and Go, do not exist. 
The ancients liad such namts [if!) as Taro and Jiro, but these 
arc not really names [&), they arc Gyotef SP), Gjotci arc 
ljrolbers in order of birth. In the To dynasty of China, when a 
man was spoken of, he was wont to be called by his Gyotci. The 
Japanese, following this example, called people by their Gyotci- 
Where we at present call a man Sayeition* Hioyei or Daiyu, it 
is because in ancient times a warrior named, say Goro, who 
was, perhaps, Jo (tff) of the Guards was then called 

Gorobyosi- Again, Jiro as Jo of the Guards (Sayemon, ^ f’ij 
was called Jiroaayemon. The Jo of Eimon atid Hyoyci 
(Guards) were sixth rank officials (If), and if they were ad¬ 
vanced to the fifth rank, they were called Daiyu ("Aft). 
Yoshitsune being Kuro (ninth brother), wlien he became Jo of 
the fifth ra.uk, he was called Kuro-Daiyu-Hatikan 
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that is, the judge of the Eimcm and Hyoyei. Then Again, 
when the samurai, Snyemou of Mi«amo to, became Jo, lie was 
call;d Minamoto Sayemon. When a samurai of the Taira 
became Jo of Kyoyei, he was called Hcfyoai. These are all the 
names of officials. This custom has remained until these Latter 
times. Persons who were not even officials of the Guards 
copied from the ancients, and, using the official names, were 
guilty of practical rebellion. Again, people of to-day who call 
themselves So-and-so Nnsuke, So-and-so Mojo and So-and-so 
Noshin etc., are all using the names of officials. Again, take 
those who to-day arc appointed to the Jin fifth rant and who 
call themselves Lord of Yamashiro or Lord ofYamnto, these 
are using the official, names of governors 

Nakatsukasn-no-Taiyu, Kaumn, Uta, Chumu, John, Gngaku 
etc. are all official names. The present custom of thinking that 
these are all mere names is a great mistake. Names arc what 
we now call nanori. The Japanese have never as a rule had 
Ji and Go. It is a private affair of scholars if they have J« 
and Go. In ancient limes it was usual for the Evugc. Unite 
and common people to be called by their given names (sfi) ; 
but in later times it has become the custom to call people 
even privately by their official titles |S ■£). The use of given 
names (A) has gradually disappeared. 11 is now only the 
Kuge who retain the old custom and make use of them. The 
Bake are never so called ; so that amongst relatives and friends 
they mutually do not know each other's given names 
($). Even in the ceremonies at Court these given names ) 
are not used. And as in the State Registers they' are not 
recorded and only official names are given, it is difficult to 
understand who So-and-so really is. It is very usual in these 
late times, for father and sou for generations to succeed 
by common custom to the official title. Again, in the 
same family you will find that the official title by which 
that man was called yesterday is used for this man to¬ 
day. For instance, where formerly the Prince Matsu- 
mot* was called Midzimo, Lord of Hiuga, afterwards when 
Prince Matsu mo to was overthrown, Yuki r who succeeded 
him, was also called Midzuno, Lord of Hingn, and so on. 
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Especially when there are a great many, in addition to the 
Dahnyo, who are called Matsumoto, and when otic official title 
is used for this and that man indiscriminately and only the shit ■* 
name and official title are given, there will be no means of know* 
in g who any par tic u la r m a n i s, If t heae ki a ds of peo pie do n ot us* 
their given names (#1 but only their official titles, and if in the 
Court Records etc. the gi ven names(#) are omitted and only the 
official names or titles recorded, there will be great eon fusion, and, 
much more, It will be impossible to tell who a man is after five or 
ten years. Thus of what use will the register be? This is a 
great oversight from the point of view of the law. Even now 
there arc Kuge who have existed from ancient times, and 
who tom in only use their given names (#h T litre are such 
names ns Konovenud Kujo, but these are not individual names. 
The offices of dayrn (Rl?) and nagon (S&tTj are not the offices 
of an individual, and when those who fill them speak of 
themselves officially they do not mse their given names (#J, 
But as there is no reason why they should be called ordinarily 
by the names (&) of their houses or by their official titles, 
they should call themselves each by bis own given name {$,), 
This docs not apply to Kuge only, but to religious officials as 
well, such as those of Kamo and Yoshida, who use their given 
names (g t ) in a similar way. When I visited Kamo some time 
ago I saw in the reception guard room the names of Negi etc. 
There were several long boards hung up with the names 
of Negi written on them. The ranks of Juigoika, Shorckuijo 
etc, were written above,and the surnames (it#) Kamo So-ftnd- 
so written below, with surnames (M^) in addition for each 
house. They had such official titles aa Sakon, Hoyobu etc,, 
and they were usually called by their surnames and their 
temporary official titles. For instance, although they were 
called Ichojo, Mimbti, Nashimoto, Zakyo etc,., in the register 
of the head of the shrine they were not so recorded, but Only 
their rank, position and surnames {&#) were given. This 
was according to the old laws of Japan and also to the 
Etiquette of the Middle Kingdom. Actors, too, have 
surnames and official names, and are usually called by 

them; but i n the Index of Museums only the surnames (ft#) 
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are recorded, as in the case of the religions officials of Kamo. 
They all continue iti the good old fashion, I would like to see 
the present Kugo follow this custom, if that were possible. 

The local officials in calling upon daimyo and those below 
them, and ordinary citizens in calling upon their lords or upon 
courtiers and gentry, should use their given names {■£) below 
and in conjunction with their surnames and official titles 

(W- In a catalogue of presents, too, whatever the rank of 
the giver, the given name (£) should certainly be written. 
Courtiers, gentry and common people should use them in their 
everv day letters, and tn State Records the documents of the 
Emperor should certainly contain such names (#) as occasion 
requires. In daily intercourse, when speaking of oneself, the 
given name {£) should always be used, just as it is with K ugc. 
If this were done, then given names } would be currently 
known and people would mutually remember them. And it 
the given name {#) remained on letters, then, even after a 
lapse of years and months, there would be no confusion as to 
personal identity. Since at present the given name ; is not 
used, it often happens that during a person's whole lifetime his 
name is not known even amongst his relations, friends and 
near acquaintances. Generally, from the Emperor down to 
the Daimyo, gentry and common people, there are no true 
names (&)except nanori Amongst the peopte the true 

name (K35) is known as the nanori. It is called nanori 
because it is the name by which a person calls himself. 

Again, lately, amongst the common people the custom has 
prevailed of having good-luck and bad-luck names (#). Great 
weight is put on the rhythm of the ideograph sounds, and 
because of the choice of characters otl the basis of their for¬ 
tunate sounds there is a great similarity in names (#). 
Inasmuch as the gentry and common people arc very numer¬ 
ous, it is impossible to say how many persons there are hav¬ 
ing the same given names Even amongst the daimyo, 

whose number docs not exceed three hundred, there are many 
of the same given name (^S). Then, there are a great many 
who l>eeause of good or evil fortune change their given names 
(4S.) several times during their lifetimes. To change an official 
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title it is necessary to apply for permission from one's lord, 
but the given name (#) is changed repeatedly without any such 
permission. Is this not wrong? It is the height of stupidity 
and altogether against reason. I should like to see an order 
issued by the government that rhyming names and the liberty 
to change given names (£) at will be strictly prohibited. 
Rhyming names of course exist in China ; but in Japan they 
came into vogue only seventy or eighty years ago, and the 
custom is ft very bud, foolish and unreasonable one. If it 
were prohibited, it would be the best of good fortune for the 
nation. Should given names become current in the way I 
have indicated, people would naturally avoid using the same 
names; and if rhyming names and the matching of names were 
abolished, then a wider use of characters, and, like wise, the 
use of dissimilar characters, would come to par; vail, so that 
the employment of the same given name by different persons 
would grow more rare. Cut if a law as to names cannot bt 
established, then the matching of sounds must be prohibited. 

In ancient times in Japan when marquises, lords 
courtiers, gentry and the common people addressed each other 
they were wont to use the word Do no (S£)„ Tins we may 
find in old books. When Genkei was Emperor* Kin saw this 
in the Etiquette of Letters. From the time of Murowachi the 
custom of calling a person Kama (ti began, and it has eon- 
tinned to this day. In early times all, both the honorable 
it nd the humble, were called Do no; hut now we have the two 
forms used, Dono and Earn a. In China the Emperor is 

called Hcika (ISTF) and the Crown Prince i- s called Dono 

and Princes of the Blood (8131), Cabinet Ministers and 

other high officials are called by a name meaning Excellency 
(HUT), ■ There is also the custom of calling them Sokka (J£T , 
Even in Japan the Ministers are called Deoka 

but as Do no (KkJ has the meaning of Denka, there is 
some reason for the practice Kot only, however, is there no 
reason for using Sam a, but Sam a really approaches the form 
of the language of women. Again, in the story books written 
in Japanese (in Kuna' Dono. and not Sama, is commonly used. 
This Santa is a very vulgar form of address. If possible I 
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would like to see the use of Sanm abolished and all the people, 
high and low alike, return to the old Do no usage. Even now 
the Kugc do not use Saina. To preserve old customs is a very 
good thing. 

Good citizens are generally those who engage honestly 
in agriculture, handicrafts, mercantile business or shop-keeping. 
The restate outcasts This is as has already been shown. 

It is natural for some men to like honest work, but for others 
not to care for it, and to prefer instead the dishonest work of 
the outcast. Those who like dishonest work arc all worthless 
fellows. To educate and change these worthless fellows into 
good citizens was more than the Emperors Kyo and Shun 
could accomplish. Therefore, there were established in their 
Imperial cities and in the castles of the Princes all kinds of 
diversions, which were made the occupations of the outcasts, 
such diversions namely as had their centers in the theatres, 
pleasure-women houses, hair-drcsscrs 1 establishments, those of 
conjurers etc. The number of these places was according to 
whether the number of the citizens in the city was great 
or small. The castle-capitals of Japan at present arc 
Yeddo, Kyoto and Osaka. Osaka is smaller than Yeti do, 
but, although Kyoto is smaller than Osaka, the number of 
theatres, hair-dressera' establishments etc. is several times 
greatei there even than in Yeddo. Yeddois the greatest city wi thin 
the seas, and it is not known how many millions of courtiers, 
gentry and common people live there; but, apart from the 
pleasure-women houses of the Yoshiwarn and the theatres in. 
Boundary Street, there are practically no theatres Or hair-dress¬ 
ing places. Those which existed until recent times were all 
abolished under Shotokn and Kyoho (1711—1735), As for 
the worthless fellows who had previously lived by their 
dishonest efforts, having no means of livelihood and having lost 
their occupations, there were unknown thousands and tens of 
thousands of them to be found any day who were cold and 
starving, As they were originally pleasure-loving, lasy , worth¬ 
less characters, they could not learn to do honest work and 
become good citizens ; and as they could not support life by 
pleasure and idleness, they naturally became gamblers, and, 
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finally, falling into extremities, they became evil doers such as 
robbers and incendiaries. This is a natural result and can- 
t not be helped. 

Therefore, in Imperial cities and Princes’ castles it is a port 
of good government to establish a number of pleasure-provid¬ 
ing places, such as theatres, pleasure-women houses etc. There 
are three advantages that naturally result from so doing. 
One is that because of these various pleasures the city flourishes. 
The flourishing of the city is one sign of peace. Without it the 
city would be dull and lonely. Loneliness is a si gti of decay. Tim 
second advantage is that worthless fellows arc thus enabled to 
make a living, and so are naturally deterred from committing 
such bad deeds as robbery and incendiarism.. Such fellows 
when they do evil do it knowing that they must be punished. 
It is not because they like evil; they do it because they cALinut 
v help them selves. As for the third advantage, it is this, that 

gold and silver, generally speaking, should circulate and not 
remain idle. If these pleasure places arc many in number, 
then the gold and silver of the rich among the citizens will be 
scattered and thus pass into circulation. If there arc no 
pleasure houses, then the gold and silver of the rich will not be 
so scattered, but will remain hoarded up in strong rooms for 
long periods of time, and the gold and silver that is current 
will become seance. These three things arc all for the good 
and evil of the state, and the government officials who T 
without perceivingtlic good and evi! involved in them, prohibit 
ah such pleasuring arc men who do not know how to govern 
peacefully* If possible I would like to see the prohibition avoided. 
There are, however, two things which ought to 
prohibited to citizens. In the first place, while it is right and 
* proper that Buddhist priests should expound the law in 

temples, they now gather foolish people together in market 
places and shops and expound the law to them there; and 
there are even some of the laity who thus ex pound the law. 
This- is against both the Buddhist law and that of the State. 
Secondly, tn ancient times there was no such doctrine as that 
of Shinto. The present day Shinto was first started by 
Urabe Kane to mo (Ashikaga Period), It is a doctrine used by 
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priests and priestesses acting for the Gods. It lias nothing to 
do with the governing of the State or with the care of one's 
body. It is of nt> profit for the ordinary person to study it, 
but quite the reverse, the study will only do harm, If this 
doctrine is to be preached, then only priests find priestesses 
should be assembled, and that at the houses of priests and 
priestesses. Ordinary persons should not have it taught to 
them. But now such as art not even priests or priestesses 
leant the doctrine atid get foolish citizens together in market 
places and shops and preach to them, acid even passers-by on 
the roads are caused to hear. These two things do a great 
deal of harm to government, and if possible they -should be 
strictly prohibited. When the State does not prohibit that 
which ought to be prohibited, and prohibits that which ought 
not to be prohibited, it simply means that its offices are filled 
by officials who do no L understand the first principles of govern¬ 
ment, At present the daimyo have caretakers in their palaces 
in the Eastern Capital, whose business it is to hear daily of the 
various matters of State government and of any changes or 
good or evil fortune that may come to other daimyo of the 
same rank. These are called Caretakers (Rttsui Iff IE) or 
Ustciiing Officials (IS. 1 ®!?- This custom did not prevail at the 
time of the beginning of the State (third Shogun, lyemitsu), 
but began at some unknown subsequent period- At present 
the office is a most important one relative to the daimyo. At 
first this rule for the officials of the daimyo obtained informally 
and only in this dynasty has it been made into a State law. 
It is not right, however, that these officials should inquire into 
the changes, losses and gains of daimyo of the same rank as 
that of their masters. If they have their masters' interests at 
heart when they appear at Court, they should not concern 
themselves about the interests of others. Should anything 
untoward happen, or should they decide upon action based 
upon the knowledge and decision of their lords, they would 
have no time to concern themselves with the affairs of others. 
In ancient times the Daimyo were wont to decide all matters 
for themselves, whether public or private, audit could therefore 
be dearly seen whether they were clever or foolish* loyal or 
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otherwise. At present the listening officials ask about the 
affairs of daimyo of the same rank as that of their masters* 
and the result is that all things ate done in the same way and 
no one daimyo is permitted to excel another, Even if one is 
determined to perform some extra a.ct of duty* he may not do 
so. Consequently even a mediocre lord does not fall behind 
others. This is what is called advancing or retreating in 
companies. By advancing or retreating in companies is meant 
that all of one rank advance or retreat together. In this way 
the cleverness and stupidity of the daimyo are all mixed 
up together. They cannot decide on matters of duty 
themselves* lmt must leave all to the listening officials. Thus* 
these officials, having public duties entrusted to them* gain 
power in the daimyos' palaces, and the lords and courtiers oil, 
being afraid of them* yield to their wishes in all things.. The 
listening officials, taking advantage of the positions they 
thu^ occupy* arc guilty of the offence of pushing their own 
selfish interests. And then, again, these listening officials of 
various daimyates combine with one another to thwart their 
respective lords in every way. That a man's retainers should 
not have intercourse with strangers is the way of the samurai; 
bat the present - day listening officials think most of outside 
intercourse and despise their lords. These officials arc all guilty 
of rebellion against the way of the retainer. The reason for 
the overthrow of the customs of the daimyo lies in origin 
just here. This injures the government of the local officials in 
their several jurisdictions. If possible I should like to see 
this custom abolished and the daimyo left free* as in ancient 
times, to do their public duty as they wish. If not prohibited 
by the government, why should not some lord [daimyo) who is 
greater than the others make bold to put a stop to the custom ? 

With regard to the daily affairs of government, these 
could be ascertained through one of the Court gentry. With 
regard to the changes for good or ill with daimyo of the same 
rank, news could, be had through kind friends giving informa¬ 
tion. That which could not be gained in this way could 
somehow be learned later. But even if no news were obtainable 
regarding these matters, that would not cause any suffering.. 
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Other mutters than these, such as particular duties and social 
calls and presorts given in times of joy and sorrow, ail these 
could he dealt with personally. By thus attending to all 
matters, even if there were no listening officials, nothing would 
he neglected. But as there arc now no daimyo of exceptional 
ability, they have been led by custom—it has not been by 
regulation of the Siate-into this listening officials arrangement, 
with the result that they have lost their awe-inspiring status 
as lords, and the listening officials their sense of duty as 
retainers. Is this not a sorrowful condition of these latter 
times? Generally, the retainers who stand near the left and the 
right Hands of their lords arc not allowed to mingle with 
outsiders. This is an ancient practice. It prevents the 
useless leakage to outsiders of the lord’s private affairs. But 
if the near retainers go abroad, they can sell their power and 
knowledge and get private gain ; and the gentry and common 
people take advantage of this fact to obtain gain and such 
things as are not good. In this way a great deal of harm is done 
to government. Therefore, from ancient times, we have had the 
saringthat the retainer standing near his lord should be prohibited 
from mingling with outsiders. This is a matter of which the 
lords of men ought to take careful notice. In governing a State 
the fact that the gentry and common people arc attached to the 
soil belongs to the beginnings of things. This has already been 
said. Therefore, when the daimyo have once become established 
in a province, they ought never to leave it, but always to 
remain there like the hardening rock. The government, however, 
is repeatedly moving the daimyo to other places, and this leads 
to the decay of the State, In times of peace it means hardship 
for the royal house, and in rebellious times it means deficient 
war preparations and easy overthrow. In order to the peace¬ 
ful government of the State it is certainly best that the Daimyo 
be not thus moved about. We have in this dynasty what is 
called <f changing of places ,’’ It is customary for hereditary 
daimyo and friends to move and exchange fiefs. There are 
some daimyo who change their places several rimes during a 
siuglc lifetime. This leads to trouble for the daimyo, is 
tiresome for the people and contrary to human government; 
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and it mates light of the necessity for military preparations r 
If possible, this changing-of-places System should he abolished, 
and the dairrtyo be made to govern each his own province 
continuously and for a long time. This would be the way of 
peace and a method of government in conformity with that of 
the sages. 


The Recording Secretary tlicu read the following comments on Mr. 
Kirby’s pa per from Mr. John C. Hall, British ConeubGcnorsl inYohoharae: — 

kbr Engli&h renders Mr. Kirby may be Considered the diECoVerer of LtaZtii, 
:iud his truncations; from that author's works I rirgnt d as amOBfrat the m'-v-t 
valuable potlien uf the materiel for SCcioloeicol research to be found in the 
Society^ transactions. Da hi j wss a v jgoron 6 th inker of th eol d or conservative 
school of Confucianism, a profound student of! he ethical philofQFhj of China 
and of China's political history; always on the alert to apply the wifdoin 
gained from his studios to the institutions and manners of hie own country. His 
remarks 00 the institutions of marriage and adoption in (he paper which has 
j i.i Ht been read, show him to be a man of strong com men sen kb, and the boldness 
of some of his criticisms would eeetn to show that a very Considerable 
measure of freedom of thought woa permitted to pbilosciphionl writers 
under the ToEiugttwft regime. 

The paper also reveals to us another side of Dawd’s character. Like his 
mndeb Confucius himself, he Was ah aristocrat by po+ilion nnd temperament, 
and had his full share of the prejudices peculiar to the Samvrvi caste. 
While ready enough to spprove of the intermingling by marriage or adoption 
of the military, baronial and knightly families with those of the sacred circle 
of the Kyoto Court nobtlilv, he was strongly opposed to the commoners 
achieving social promotion by admission into the rank of the £u*Ai orMirntf ai. 
In this ho f&ilhflilly reflected the projudicca of hia_ own class and time. 
Throughout the earlier centuries of Japanese feudalirm, from the times of 
"Yoritomo to those of Hideyoshi and IyeyasUj sIwbr usual for the ranks of 
the samurai to ho recruited from the wealthier members of the farmitig 
class, but for more than a century before the close of the Tokugawa regime 
this avenue of social promotion woe entirely shut off from the commonalty, 
and this exhibition of casta injustice was one of the underlying causes that 
helped to precipitate the overthrow of Japan’s feudal dynasties. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Kirby’s example will he followed by other 
members of the Society, and that side by Fide with papers of original research, 
our transactions will contain Ira Halations from the classical writers of the 
Tokugawa era; which, after alh was the tiue Au|uHfln flge of Japanese 
civilisation. 

After Mr, Hall had finished, the Chairman expressed I he thanks of 
thcSocFety to Mr. Kirby for his interesting tianslalicna of Dazas’s voluminous 
writings. 
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The Ancient Shinto Diefy. Ame-no-mf-nak^-nushi-nO’ 
kami, seen in the Light of To-day. 

CHAPTER L 

THE STRANGENESS OF THE DEITY'S CHARACTER FIRST 
ATTRACTS OUR ATTESTI(>X. 

1.—THU P1S1TT MHKTlONEn (JJXCSS AMU SkSCK ITiNI.V IS Et.A. M. .IM* 

IN C.J.. IN CONTRA nirfriNCTtUS TO TilK OLIttOi TWO nEITHii! 

THK SAME TklAD. 

Every one who tins once read the .Yr ijifci, or R. A, M., will 
remember that at tlie very outset the compilers (sf the book 
mention the name of a deity called A.M.N.K., the Peity-Mastcr- 
of-the-Aatjost-CditiLT-oFiIe?tven, along with the names of other 
deities called Taka-mi-musubi’no'katm, the High-August-Pro¬ 
ducing-Wondrous-Deity (or the Lofty-Producer} and K ami-mu 
sti-bi-no-kami, the Divine-Producing-Wondrous-Deity (or the 
Divine-Producer). But, strange to say t the fir^t deity 
at once after its appearance disappears from the long, 
varied scenes of iSll- heavenly dramas described in the Kcjiki, 
while the latter two deities are reckoned among the 
chief actors, always playing remarkable parts in the 
book. First of all, it is certain that this curious fact demands 
the reader's attention. It is said, by the wav, that these 
three deities probably may once have formed a triad (or trinity, 
like Brahma, 'Siva and Visum in the Hindu trimnrti, A.M.K.K. 
tfiking the head position just as Brahma took first rank in 
Hinduism), suceordiug to the view of the authoritative com¬ 
mentators, N, Motoori, A. Hir&ta and many others. This view, 
however, is not altogether convincing-* 

* Motoori and Hirsts interpret the meaning of the were! " neit” 
eih not implying tlifle-succe&siunj bin rather as signifying a sjmtisl refit joe, 
which Tn&iiiii jiiitapesliiiin, neil"— fs^ini = if t^o, llirae three deities 
may have once fcn-rned a triad, or trinity. Vide Chamberlain’* AltfiAi, 
T. A. S. J, s Vol. i,i BCC. 1, p, 1.1 T also, MoteerFe R.R.A.M., vol. iiL, pp. 
11-12; and Ell rota's E.A.1L., voL i? p. 16- i 
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12,—SO AUTHENTIC SI1RISE WAS EVER DEDICATED TO THE DEITY- 
M ASTflB-OF- Tfif3 - AUGUST’ CENTER -OP-HEATEN ] N ANCIENT 
times; WHILE the other two deities in one and the 

SAUK TRIAD, VIZ.. THE LOFTY-PRODUCER AND THE DIVINE- 
PRODUCER, HAVE RFEN VERY POPULAR EVERYWHERE in 
JAPAN SINCE COMPARATIVELY RJsifQTK TIMES. 

Rut let MS consider whether there is any historically 
authentic sanctuary that was in ancient times dedicated to the 
Ddry-Mastcr-of-the-August'Center-of-Heaven. It is true that, 
Eiccording to a certain tradition, Wada Jinja (fli Ffl st ft), at 
Mukogun H£ AS) inSettsu r iss.shrine dedicated to A. M. N, K.; 
l>ut the origin of the shrine dates back to only about 250 years 
ago (A-IX 1052). To make matters worse, according to 
another tradition, the deity of this shrine is not A, M, N r K., 
but Kunj-toko-tn.cN-no-k.anis, or the Earthly-Eternally-Standing 
Deity (see the Settsurnrisho-zu-c t$ ftt $ Fr El #}, Besides, we 
are traditionally told that 0ka-da Jinja (!KJ 51 ft it), in the 
same district, is dedicated to A-M.N.K-; but, according to the 
painstaking investigation of the famous Shintoist, Su^uka, it is 
l>y no means certain which god is worshipped in the shrine 
(see the jinjii-U&kv-roku, Or Catalogue of the Shinto Shrines, 
ft ft ft * ft it'K » -t, p. 583). 

It would seem to be quite unnecessary to consider here any 
other of the so-called shrines of the Deity-Master of- tho-August- 
Ccnter-of-Heaven, of which the origin is either uncertain or 
dubitable, but let us examine two cases out of many which 
appear at first sight to deserve the privilege of being accounted 
shrines raised to this Deity. 

Some scholars hold the opinion that the two sanctuaries men¬ 
tioned below were erected in honor of the same Deity in remote 
antiquity; they insist on the view that the Ten-tchi-Kvw&-d&- 
nojinja “ ft* H ft It), at Suzukagun (W & Sfl) in 1st, and the 
Ten-ichi-kan-tama-no jin-ja — Iff Sft »t), at Sayogun(f£ iBltf) 
in Harima, which are mentioned in the Institutes of the Period 
Engi (901—223) , or Etigi-shiki (Si ft are both shrines that 
were dedicated to A. M. N, K.; they interpret the Chinese characters 
ten-ichi ( ^ ) as being A- M. N. K. ( St® ^ ± ) F on the ground 

that the Chinese " ten-ichi** is to be identified - with the Japanese 
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US 

naka-ga-rnii & Art in or <J» jfrj iti the “Japanese Words Classified 
and Explained™ Or Wa-iriyo-raijn-sho [ S3 £ h and suppose 

naka-ga-mi to be A.M.N.K. As is easily seen, however, ibis 
interpretation is too Far-fetched to be convincing, and it is 
beyond all doubt that the hypothesis is. after all nothing but a 
bold speculation. Consequently, most competent Japanese 
commentators are opposed to the view. In short, the curlier 
traditions of Japan are utterly silent as to the existence of any 
authentic sanctuary of the Deity. It goes without says tig that 
I do not mean to include in this state sue n,t shrines-of modern 
origin that arc dedicated to A.M.N.K., or to re Ter to any sort 
of worship of the Deity practised by certain modem Shinto 
sects, c.g., the Mitakckyo, the Shusei-ha, and many others.* 

3.— THE NAMES OF THE ONLY TWO FAMILIES WHO CLAIM TO HE 
DESCENDED FROM THE OlETY Alili MENTIONED IN THE 
SHQJEROKU, OR CATALOGUE OF FAMILY NAMES. 

In the Catalogue of Family Names a great many noble 
families who are reported to he of divine origin are mentioned, 
and certain numbers of them claim to be the descendants of the 
above-mentioned two Wondrous-ProdueEng-Deities, while those 
descended from A.M.N.X. are counted to be two families aiid 
two Only. They arc called respectively Mi- te-shiro-n obi to 
ft 'S’ ) and Huttori-no-mnraji (JH& Iffi ). This fact leads us to 

tiie question : Why has such a supreme deity in the triad as 
A.M.N.K, so few descendants, in contradistinction to the 
numerous descendants of the two Wondrous Prod ucing-Dcities ? 
Is this not a fact which is inexplicable ta an ordinary mind ? 
What light can he shed on this strange phenomenon from the 
comparative study of religion the reader will find at the end 
of this short treatise, t 


* Vide Motoords E. X. A. M., vol. Hi.. bp. U, JOr H i rate's B. A. H., 

voi. u, pp, iMc; wh (tesi'fff uni> i&ffc ) 

or CtM?Kujp(5Jiy. n, l: Saznki’s ( M Pit ) E. C. J., vol, iv., pp. 64-SS ; 
Matsu oka’s PSJ I A. M. Ni K,—h o-shi-j i n -ja-shcHn i-ban 9S *¥* ±15$ 

^ IE H it Sr& ff ), or « Where Cart We Find the Shrine of A. M. N- 
and Aston's Shinte, the TFay of On f?cdn, p. 142. 

t Resides, we meet with one more descendant of A. M. N. X., called 
AiTK-tu>-At-t«!itt"no-Hrt(ofaimed to be the l£th descendant of the Deify), 
n companion of the Euoperw Jinmlii, irt the Ko-f U-rfo-fct ■ t tt hi-frbU. or 
from the Older Topograph ie# r -compiled by the late ProfeEscr Kuril a of the 
Tokyo Imperial University {&PGj£ft]9L±£B££:3:J: p SJ 
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4“THE DEITY'S GKiUCAL mSSOLUTlOJi I?m> THE GENERAL TERM 
“HEAVENLY DEITIES,” OR AUaTRU-KAHC. 

As Is shown above, tlie name A.M.N.K. is mentioned once, 
and once only, throughout the whole of the hook Kojiki, and 
afterwards the name disappears entirely. Whither lias tt 
gone? Nobody can tell. The collective appellation, 4ma£sa- 
kami * the Hen ve n !y Deities t hat are after wn rds oft e n men l i on ed 
in the Kojiki, naturally leads ns to suppose that A.M.N.K. may 
have been included under this collective appellation and therein 
may have continued its existence. The learned Suzuki adopted 
this view. Let us, therefore, assume this interpretation to be 
correct; and yet we are still inclined to say that the idea of 
JLM-ILK, had already been losing even that implication of the 
so-called Heavenly Deities, even in the fabulous Divine Age, and 
we see very often that the scat of A.M.N.K. was taken by 
either the two Producing Deities or Atnntcrasu-o-m i-k a mi, the 
Hcavcri'Shining-Grcat-August-Dcity, This fact proves that the 
belief in A.M.N.K. was not constituting the actual central ftarl 
of the religious consciousness of tlie ancient Japanese even in 
so remote a time as the legendary Divine Age.. 

5.— WHAlT IS THE SEXUAL DISTINCTION OF THE UlSjTY ? 

Last of all, what is the sexual distinction of A.M.N.K.? 
Is the deity a god or a goddess ? Strictly speaking, to this 
question we have no positive answer, being left wholly in the 
dark ; or, more precisely, wc can not in fact draw a decisive 
conclusion, either from the etymological analysis of the divine 
name or from the contexts of the Kojiki, except that the 
Japanese etymology of mtshi (master or lord) or tr shi (superior) 
hints slightly that the deity might be a male, as the Japanese 
ittisbi or ushi is used mostly for a male rather than for a 
female, white tlie Japanese ttyi (7} fJ, lit. door-keeper* Lc. 
mistress or madam) is used fora iemale only. The opinions 
regarding the sexual distinction of the deity naturally differ 


* Eg-^tte Kmild anys; " Henuptm all the Heavenly Deities commanded 
the C.PTO Deities, Hk AlIjC-OrtTitiss the MaVWho-TimteA mid Her AllgUStnesa 
the Female-\fWla vices, ordering them to niaka, ennsolidjlte anil eivft birth 
to tins drifting land.” Cliuiberlain's FLA*U., T. A.G J., voi i. f see r 3, p. 15. 
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among the cxege deal commen ta tors. Consequently , one pa rt y 
hold it to be a nmle, a second insist that it is a female, and a 
third maintain that it is of both sexes, be. bi-scxual, or rather 
that the deity is super-sexual, find is therefore a spiritual 
existence. This last logical deduction is certainly one of later 
origin invented by some of tile Shinto theologians. Above all, 
Suzuki can rightly lie reckoned among the ardent advocates 
of this view. 


CHAPTER IL 

A FURTHER CLOSE EXAMINATION OF THE TEXT 
OP R.A.M. 

1,—■THIS INTKttPKETA.TIOK OF Til if. IiXmtESSION " jrit-mt-O-’ka.k tfs h i- 

tamaimi " (IS A tit). 

Such is the Strangeness of the character of A.M.N.K. This 
fact is known by every one who has taken the trouble merely 
to cast a glance at the first page of the Kqjtki. Now, lee us 
examine more closely the actual text of the Kojiki. "We shall 
first quote from the English translation by Chamberlain, It 
runs as follows :— 

The names of the Deities that were born ia the Plain of 
High Heaven when the Heaven and Earth began were the 
Deity-Master-of-the-August-Center-of-Heaven, next, the High-' 
An gust-Prod itcing-Wondrous-Deity, next* the Divine-Producing- 
Wondrous-Deity, These three Deities were all Deities born 
alone, and hid their persons ” (R+A.M,, T.A+S.J,, vol. i., see. 
l,p. lb). 

Notice first of all the expression ,c hid tlieir persons' 1 . 
Chamberlain comments on this passage, agreeing very closely 
with Mofcoori's view. He writes, “ They (the above-mentioned 
three deities} all came into existence without being procreated 
in the manner usual with both gods and men, and after- 
wards disappeared, i.c. died” (p. 16). Here the question arises: 
Does the expression “ hid their persons 11 , i.e, itilmio-ka.kitshi- 
(ID4), mean lf died ", as Chamberlain renders it? 
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Chamberlain takes the expression mjmio-kakmhi*t&mainit 
for the expression " l retired," i.c, " died, 1 ’ or K&n-s&ri-mashitttt 
ifi ■ft tfr), as conveying the same signification as ** to die " 
(R.A.M., T.A.S.J,, vol- h, sec. l f pp. 15, 16; and sec. 7, pp. 33, 
34] ; but this is rather objectionable from, the customary usage 
of the earlier Japanese language. In the older diction, 
" Kan-sari- msshina ** means "to die,” as Chamberlain rendered 
it, bat £i mimlo-kfikuslri-tatmmu ” has a somewhat different 
signification, he,, not “to die," but simply “to hide or 
conceal ” one’s bodily form behind something, even though 
one does not really die; e.g., to take an imaginary case, a 
comet appears, and after a short interval of time it disappears, 
but we Cannot conclude from this that the comet has died or 
that it has been annihilated. Thus it is clear that the expression 
mimio-k&ktate-tamoiau signifies, not to die, but simply, to be 
concealed from bodily sight, or, so to speak, the deities* fleeing 
from man’s field of bodily vision to the Epicurean mt£rmundi&. 
Consequently, the true meaning of the text here is simply this, 
the existence of the deities is real, or is a matter of actual 
fact, like that of the sun, but the human naked eye cannot sec 
the divinely fine ethereal body. What I have Here said is, I think, 
the true meaning of the expression mimio-ksktishi-tam&inu 
as it is used by the ICcjiki compilers. In this sense, " mimio- 
kaknsbrtamaim i J ’ (HI & -fi) can be read as " kaktirimi-itari’' i 
which really means a hidden body, i,e, (divine) ethereal body 
imperceptible to man’s naked eye. JJence, the acute-sighted 
Shinto theologian, Suzuki, further thought that the Divine 
Body of A. M, N, K. is invisible, in other words, the Deity is 
spiritual. The reader will not fail to see that this idea of 
Suzuki is only his speculative conclusion in regard to the 
Deity, and not the actually existing primitive belief of our 
ancestors. For, how lofty a nature has been ascribed through 
the long course of theological developments to the Deity! * 


# Yuie Sasaki’* E. J. C., vol, v„ pp,],2; iv,, pp. 48, 49, 64,69,70, 
71, 7fi ; vohui, pp, B, 9. 
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2,™THE SHARP DISTINCTION BEtW'fiEN THIS THREE THIUNE DEITIES 
AND THE OTHER TWO DEITIES, I. f. DMASIIE-A&HI'Kifih 
HIItOJl-NO-KAMI AND AMEMO-TCiKO TAOHI-NO'KAMI, IN THE 
SAME FAGS OF R t A r SI, 

I have just quoted a few* lines of the first page of the 
Kojiki. Continuing therefrom the text is as follows 

The names of the Deities that were born next from a 
thing that sprouted up like unto a reed-shoot when the earth, 
young and like unto floating oil, drifted about medusa-like, 
were the Fteasant-Reed-Shoot-PrinceTilder-Deity, or Umashi- 
ashtkabi-hiko-jino-kami, next the Heavenly-Eternally-Standing- 
Deity, or Ameno-toko-tachimo-kamL These two Deities were 
likewise born. alone r and hid their persons " (R.A.M,, T.A.S.J., 
voL i,, sec, l f p. 15), 

Here, as we can dearly recognise, there is a sharp distinc¬ 
tion between the preceding three deities, he, tlie above dis¬ 
cussed triune deities and the two deities just mentioned, because 
the former do not come out of any material substance outside 
of the deities, while the latter are born from a medusa-like 
matter, i.e. chaos. It seems to us that in the former case the 
three deities stand aloof, apart from matter, and so are self- 
born, i.e. without beginniug, limitless, infinite, supreme ; while 
in the latter case, on the contrary, it is clear enough that the 
two deities are more or less restricted by matter outside of 
themselves out of which they have come into existence. If this 
explanation of the text of the Kojiki is not objection a hie, 
we can easily see that the former three deities,, be, the 
triune deities, occupy the highest position in the Japanese 
pantheon, nnd that a fortiori the Deity-Master-of-the-August’ 
Center-of-Heaven is the divine King of Kings,, the Deity of 
Dei Lie Sr 

3.— WHAT IS THU PLAIN OF HIGH HEAVES, OR TAK A-MA fiO-HARA ? 

Where is the Plain of High Heaven, or Ts&aala-no-/mna, 
in which these first three deities came into being ? What is 
that Plain of High Heaven ? These are the questions which 
have often hitherto attracted the keen attention of our 
inquirers. It seems to me that those who tried to determine 
its situation h istorieo-geogra phi cat [y failed to succeed, because 
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they mistook a myth for a real historical fact. 1 partly agree 
with Motoorfs and Hirata's view, that the Flair of High 
Heaven is nothing but this visible aerial sky or ether, iti other 
words, hoc sublime candens, as the Latin poet pots it. The 
Greeks once called it the Olympns, where the gods and god¬ 
desses had their abode and held their council The ancient 
Teutons called it the Asgard, a ci vitas dcorum, or the garden of 
the gods, where they peopled the divine Acsir, The aneienL 
Persians called it the Harn-bcrczniti, which is the heavenly 
mountain whence the sun rises, and upon which is the abode 
of the gods. The Plain of High Heaven of the ancient Japa¬ 
nese is a mythical place in heaven, where the divine tribes, 
assembled and took council. If so, it is self-evident l hat those 
historians! eg. II Arai ft & ?*),* who tried to discover it 
hi storico-geographically, did not succeed in reaching their goal. 

4.—Tins SIMPLE NATOftE-WOHSHSP AND THE COMPLEX : THE 
POSITION OF A.M.N.K. 

The Latin poet swings of his supreme god or Heavenly 
Father,. Jupiter 

Ad spice hoc sublime candens quern in vacant omnes Jovem. 

Here certainly the heaven or sky itself, which can be seen 
by the naked eye. is revered as a god The Greek Zeus and the 
Indian fhvms were all, at the beginning, just this visible 
heaven or sky. And besides, the Indian Vaea was origin ally 
the physical wind which one feels and hears. 4^0x, the Vetiie 
fire-god, was at first si imply any and every fire, i.e. the 
physical flame: Surra., the visible sun ; U$hn$, the duwn etc. In 
ancient Greece, Apollon, according to A, Weber, was the sun and 
its fire, atid Pallas-Athene was the palpable storm itself. In 
ancient Egypt, besides the aim {1 fa, Fc, or Aten, A ton), heaven 
(Nut) nnd earth (Scb) were originally taken for the gods them-' 
selves. Moreover, among primitive peoples, lakes, rivet s, water¬ 
falls, mountains, forests, birds and beasts as such are all wor¬ 
shipped as gods. This stage of the religious developments of a 
race I should like to designate as the stage of simple or 

* u. vide m Koihi-t*u nif # ft *r -sr *.a); ^ Hirata'* 
no filiation, entitled Zobi-%fiinlQ-pxii t or Oiitfinw of Popular Shiotois dl vq]. 
iv., pp. 9-11. 
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primary nature worship, Wc do not find any difficulty in 
tracing this stage of religious development in ancient Japan, 
though in the Kojiki there are a few signs of it, and most deities 
were already advanced to the next stage in the development. 
Nitru-kapii, or 11 thundering god ”, may be aim ply a 
thundering natural phenomenon in origin; aknmi, which 
means etymologically ‘ + great deity”, is originally nothing 
but a great beast, a wolf etc. In my opinion these arc 
probably remnants of the primary nature'worship found 
among the words now in daily use, Modern uneducated 
people in Japan worship every morning the sun itself which is 
visible to man's naked eye, clapping their hands as they do so. 
The Japanese words kushi-bi (ifif'Mtf or simply hi {s^t, 0 ) whose 
nigoried form is bi, which is in fact no tiling but physical, 
fire or the sun, means “ wondrous”; so, from time immemorial, 
the Japanese may have been worshipping the visible sun itself 
as “ The wondrous”, be. the Divine, as is customary 
among Indians, Greeks, Babylonians and Egyptians in 
ancient times* who ah alike, without exception, wor¬ 
shipped the visible sun an divine. The Indian Surra, the 
Greek Apollon, the Babylonian Sham&sh, the Egyptian A ten or 
JRn arc among the names given, I shall quote a few lines 
from E.R.A.M. (Aston's translation) in order to illustrate 
this point, "There aiT many cases of seas and mountains 
being called Kami (deity). It is not their spirits which are 
msaat. The word was applied directly to the seas or 
mountains themselves as bring very awful things ” (Metoori's 

E. R. A. M., yoL iii,, p. 7).Furthermore. Aston 

adds: “ Motoori declares explicitly that when a sea. or a 

mountain is called Kami, it is not the spirit of the sea or 
mountain which is meant, but the sea or mountain itself. A 
poet of the Man-yo-shiu says of Fujiyama i—■ 

'OfYamatOj the land of sun-rise, 

It is the peace-given, it is the god, 

■ ’ It is the treasure. 1 

Even Motoori says that it is the actual sun in Heaven 
which we worship as Anjutcmsu-O-mi-knnji (the Heaven- 
shirt ing-gi-e&t-august-deity) . , {ibid, pp, 9, 17, 24). This is 
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Ittrhaps one of the primitive phases of the evolution of 
religion, and indeed this may be a beginning of religion. 
After some Lapses of time the knowledge of those peoples 
increases, until each of them conceived of and paid homage to a 
Heavenly Father who presides over the visible Heaven which 
was previously a divinity itself- la tills second phase of 
religious development, the Hindu-Aryans col Jed the heaven 
[>v&u$h-pito, the Greeks Zeus puttr, and the Romans Jupiter. 
This higher stage of n:Uurism I denominate the complex, or 
secondary H nature-worship. It is clear that the Israelite God 
Jahveh h the feller Or shudderer in storms and lightnings on 
Mount Sinai* is a deity in the second stage of development. It 
is a complex nature-worship** 

The religious development of ancient Babylonia from the 
Heavenly God Ana to Anu gives us an actual and appropriate 
example of the transition from the simple nature-worship to 
the complex. The Babylonian heaveu god Ana, which means 
“ Esalted One is nothing but the iiersonification of the ac¬ 
tually visible high heaven itself; so that this Ana is a good 
specimen of the religious stage of simple nature-worship. 
Besides Ana we have Ami/ iu the Babylonian pantheon, which 
means “ Hidden One ", t.e- the “ Invisible God ”, presiding over 
the visible heaven. This invisible god Ann is clearly a 
heavenly master whom no naked eye cau ever perceive. Still, 
its existence in heaven is real as the visible Ana. It is 
certain that both " Ana " aud “Ana" are of the same 
origin with the Babylonian word "an” which signifies 
heaven. So the worship of Ana is a simple nature-worship, 
while that of Anu belongs to the region of the complex,f 

The nature of the Babylonian god Anu is comparatively 
uuiver&a.fistic from the earliest times, according to Professor 
M* Jastrow, He speaks of Anu as follows :— 

“Amu is practically freed fro-n local associations, and is 
viewed us a god for the gnds rather than for men—a deity 
who exercises a genei-al supervision over all the gods. T , „ 

* Brad, xlx.j 16 - 18 . 

Judg. V., 4, 5. 

Fkxviu., xxix*, 3. 

t VifU iyAlvielVe CbMxplionaf Ood(FTM^i BeclarM), p. 128 . 
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He is the lofty god, rind it is significant that as early as the 
days of Hammttrabi (circa 2SOG B-C.) he is in fact designated 
simply ilu " (M. Jastrow’s Religion of Babylonia, in Hasting’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, extra vol M p. 540). 

Jastrow’s description of Arm reminds u$ of our A,M,N,K, 
It is true* of course, Ann was born from parents called 
Ansbar( “Heavenly totality, or ndiverse)and ffishar (—Earth¬ 
ly totality, or universe), while A.M.N.K- is self-born from 
eternity- Nevertheless, one cannot deny that there is a certain 
close resemblance lie tween these two deities. First, both are 
heavenly god*; Second, both are lofty and supreme (transcend¬ 
ent); third, both arc Freed from local associations, in short, 
co» n pa ra t i vely an i versnlist Ic* 

Two more examples may be added : the Indian Aditi. 
and the Finnish Ukko . Both deities are com para lively 
supreme beings in their respective pantheons* and their 
position is aloof from that of the ordinary gods find 
goddesses in these pantheons, Tme, the Indian mngrm mafer, 
Aditi, may be of iatcr origin than her two sons, Mitra and 
Vt arjpa, as professor Hopkins* thinks ; but the goddess is by nn 
means of a speculative invention, as the learned Max Mutter 
declared in refutation of such an o pinion. He made use of it as 
an illustration of his theory of the origin of religion as derived 
from the +F Apprehension of the Infinite ", Originally* Vanina, 
the Greek ounanos, must have lieen the visible alb embracing sky 
itself and Alitra the very actual sun. Tills is, in fact, a simple 
nature-worship, as above explained; and It Is probable that the 
Hindu-Aryans advanced tlienee by degrees to the second stage 
of religions development, i.c,, the complex nature-worship, and 
worsliippod the god Vanins apart from the visible sky, and the 
god jVf/fcra as distinct from the actual sun. Just at this stage of 
religious Ideas the Hindu-Ary mis probably worshipped the 
rather abstract deity Aditi, Unless my hypothesis be erroneous, 
it is obvious that Aditi is a goddess In the complex nature- 
worship stage. Professor Max Muller speaks thus of Aditi : 
“ Aditi, an ancient god or goddess, is in reality the earliest no me 
Invented to express the Infinite; not the Infinite as the result of 


* Hopkins, Thn Itutigiw* of India, p. 71;. 
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a long process of abstract reasoning, bat the visible Infinite, 
visible by the naked eye, the endless expanse, beyond the earth,, 
beyond the clouds, beyond the sky' 7 (Muir, Original Sanskrit 
Texts, yoL t„ p. S'?)* 

Ukko, the heavenly god of the Finns* is probably more 
primitive than Aditi, See how Professor Tide describes him 
in bis book ■" High above all the other spirits, however, 
stands Ukko (the old man, father, grandfather, the venerable), 
the creator (luoya) and deity (ytrnala) par excellence, the ancient 
nnein heaven, mightier than the mightiest enchanter, whoseaidis 
invoked by alt heroes and spirits. Only one step remained for 
the Finns to take in order to rise from pofydne monism to poly¬ 
theism ♦ . . The ethical dement is almost entirely deficient. 

Even in the representation of Ukko I have not succeeded in 
discovering it" (Tick, Outlines of the Bistory of the Ancient 
Religions, pp r 23. 24), 

This description of Ukko at once sheds light on 
A.M.K.K., the Deity par excellence, in the Japanese pantheon, 
and it can not but lead us to conclude that our A.M-N.K. 
jmobably stands on the same level of religious development 
with Ukko or Aditr. 

From this little digression let us come back once more to 
A, M ,N. K the Deity-Ma s tcr-of- the-Augus t-Ccnter-of-Hearon. 
Front the etymology and contexts of the Kojiki, we can easily 
see that this Deity is a nature-god* or a lord or master 
of the eisible sky, which is known as the Plain of High Heaven, 
as the primitive Japanese called it, Motoori and Iihrata 
agree, in the main, as to its etymological analysis; although 
there is some discrepancy between them regarding the minuter 
points, Hirata being rather a learned rational-minded theo¬ 
logian, while Motoori discards all such scholastic rationalising 
tendencies, , : ’ y 1 . r 

According to the view of the above-mentioned two expert 
and eminent commentators, A,M-N.K. n broadly speaking, 
means the Detty-Master-of-the-Augast^Centcr-of-Heaven, precis^ 
ly as Chamberlain rendered it. In short, as'it seems to me, 
the Deity occupies the same position as the Egyptian Xniar 
antra amtu heret, or the Almighty Power which is in Heaven, 
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[Fide He no of, Religions of Ancient Egypt [Hibbcrt Lectures), 
p, 103.] 

In the meantime, Ikarimaru Watanabe (S §£ 5!I 

fi Si) in his book entitled. Ameno-uiinaka-nu sh bnokaimkQ 
ty), maintains the opinion that “ uushi u is not 
mirely ' master,” but “jewcl-like master or rather owner”, 
ii other words, “ precious or noble superior 13 ; and, further, the 
Learned Suzuki advanced another explanation as to the origin 
of the divine name, although he did not quite reject the view of 
Hotooriand Hiir&ta. For instance, he interprets ffip *t* into 
E>e ^ ^ W ^ & £, His A.A1.N, i.) means the lord or 

master of the primordial substance of Heaven, or rather of the 
Universe; and, still more, acid not without reason, he identifies 
the Fore-ancestor Deity, Ama mi-mu snbi-no-ka mi the 

Heaven-Producing-Dcity, or Heavenly-Producer, with A.M.N.K. 
(Suzuki's E- C- toL iv„,pp r 70, 71). From what is mentioned 
above we know clearly that the belief in A.M.K.K, of the 
ancient Jat>anese represented that second phase or stage of 
religious development which the recent seientihe inquirer would 
designate as the coin pier nature-worship. Therefore, Aston 
rightly speaks of A,MN,K. as follows:—“The sky is not 
deified in Japan as it is in China. Ame is the region 
where the gods dwell, is not itself god. Possibly, how¬ 
ever, we should regard A.M.N.K. ( Heaven-Augu st- 

Ccn ter- M aster) t as a personification, of the sky, which has 
already reached that secondary phase in which the god has 
become distinct from the natural phenomenon. Sotne have 
endeavoured to make of htm a sort of Supreme Being. But his 
cult is recent. Motoori says that he was not worshipped in 
ancient times 3P (Aston’s Shinto, p r 142). 

O.—A. M. N. Kr COMPARED WITB “ ONE I>E1TV ” JN THE CREATION- 

STORY OF ANCIENT EGVPT, 

In the good old creation-story of Egypt we have a deity, 
whose name is unknown to us, which occupied just such a 
position as A. Id. N. K- Wiedemann describes this deity in his 
Religion of Egypt as follow's:—“ According to a widely 
diffused notion, in primeval times the heaven. Nut (thought of 
as a female), rtpO'Scd in the close embrace of the earth, Seb or 
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Kcb (thought of as a mate). Besides the primeval fluid f Nu r 
there existed, according to Egyptian ideas, prior to the creation, 
one deify, who appears sometimes alone as a male god, and at 
other times falls apart into a male and a female form. This 
deity calls into existence from Nu the world that is to be’' 
(Il&sting'a Dictionary of the Jfr'&fc, c£tra vol r , p. 

This one deity reminds us of our A. M- N, K., but surely 
I am not going to dream of any historical connection between 
Egypt and Japan in ancient times on the ground that there is 
a similar deity in the pantheons of both, as the chauvinistic 
Hirata and Shinert Sato are apt to do. I think this coincidence 
Is nothing more than a like mode of manifestation of one and 
the same human nature. As Professor Ladd says, lt It is human 
to lie religious,” 


CHAPTER IlL 

THE LATEK DEVELOPS!ENTS OF THE IDEAS OF THE DEITY 
AHONG JAPANESE SAVANTS- 

Let us now examine still more closely the course of 
development of the ideas of Japanese savants regarding the 
Deity-Master-of-the-August-Center-of-Hcavcnr Wc have already 
seen how Motoori, Hirata, Suzuki, and Watanabe explained 
etymologically the name of A. M, M K, each from his own 
separate point of. view. And what was to bet thought of a# 
a mere nature-worship, according to Motoori, the learned Hi rat a 
explained more scholastically by the help of his knowledge of 
Chinese astrology, or even of modern European astronomy ; so 
th^t,,according to his view, A. M, N. K. was identified with 
the Pole Star, and the visible endless aerial expanse of the sky, 
called the Plain of. High Heaven, was said to be the North 
Pole* '* 

A farther step in the. specula Li on is taken by Suzuki, accord¬ 
ing to whom A- M- N. K. is thought of, not only as a Being or 
VI ad, that I atfl'b but a!s a purely spiritual Being, 
Wh^t'a lofty conception is this of the deity who was once 

* Hiptta J s F- A. H., Ypl, L, pp, 4, $, | hi A and his “ j£'ujria-tW“mfAiM?iira n 

1&Z3L&. 

O’NciH'e ANyA! of (Ag Gods, pp. £35, 5^6. 
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simply a master of the visible sky ! There is no doubt that this 
idea is erne of later Origin among the modern Japanese literati , 
and not the true, real belief of the ancient Japanese. The 
Johan nine Gospel says :—“ God is a Spirit atid they that worship 
Him must worship Him in Spirit and in truth " [ 4 ; 23), How 
sublime a conception of God this is ' It was quite foreign to 
ancient Japan. As for the agriculturist, S. Sato', he goes so far 
as to make of the deity the First Principle in his astronomical 
doctrine. And. besides, he identifies it with the Egj'ptian 
Creator-god, Chtftiphis or Chmini [Kncph), in accordance with 
the view' of Hirata and StiEnii.1 

Last, Watanahe 3 sf chauvinism led him even to attempt to 
expel the Christian God from the native soil of Japan., sub¬ 
stituting for it our A. M- N. Iv., the idea of which was much 
remodelled and spiritualised by the author’s erudition. By thus 
restoring the ancient inborn monotheistic deity of the land as 
well as reforming the idea of it, Watanabe tried to satisfy the 
need of the religious spirit of the times following the Restoration 
in 1S5S. 

I by no means blame Suzuki, Watanabe, and S, Sato For 
their theologico-speculative attempts to advance the position of 
the Deity-Master to monotheism in its true sense, which, as wc 
have seen, took place with the sublime idea of the Israetitish 
Prophets, or in the Zoroastrian religion, or the religion ofjesus- 
Far from it. I take this as an expression of the necessary 
cor sequence of religious development in Japan in accordance with 
a tendency everywhere operative throughout the world of man¬ 
kind. It was once so in Israel, in Egypt, in Babylonia, in India, in 
Iran and in Greece in ancient times ; and it must have been the 
same also in Japan in the corresponding stage of religious develop¬ 
ment. With regard to tills point, wc Confess that modem 
Shintoism owes much to the genius of the above-mentioned 
scholars; but at the same time it must be borne in mind that 
the monotheistic spiritualization of the Deity-Master is a specu¬ 
lation of those learned literati, and was not the actual belief of 
the simple-minded folk in the old days of Japan. 

* Sato's ** u fMj£lt1K)-aad “ Icn-thu-W & ft). 

t E- 0. J., voh iii., p. 17. 

j WatiiiaWs (i Shin-tend^kj/B^fai-Tyaka." $ *&)■ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF THE DEITY, 

AND THE CONCLUSION. 

I —THE PERSIAN "ZERYAKEM AKAEANliM " AND THE AME-YU2URU- 
Hl- A MEMO - SAGlKl - KUNI - YUZURO TSL'Kl- KUNINti - SaGIHE-NG- 
MTKOTO COMPARED WITH A.H-iN.SC, A TENTATIVE hy¬ 
pothecs advanced. 

At this point in our investigation another hypothesis may 
Naturally be brought forward in explanation of A. N. K. 
What is this new hypothesis ? The reader who is acquainted 
with the religious history of Persia wilt have noticed that in 
the period of the Efisnnian Dynasty, after the Christian Era, 
Zoroastrian theologians introduced a unifying principle called 
Zcrvaiic id Aita/a/Mna** which is nothing mom nor less than a 
personification of endless time, and thus tried to unify the 
two opposite principles, Ahuta-AiaxtJ*. (the Good Spirit) and 
Ahrimati (the Evil Spirit! by means of a third and higher 
principle. 

Here the question arises : is Eiot A.M.N, K, a Z^rvajitm 
Ak&ranem ? I reply to this question emphatically, No 1 It is 
probable that the Deity called Amc-yuzunvhi-&itt£nQ-s>agiri- 
kuni-yuzuni tSiiki-k urtifiOS&girino miko to ^ f! f* 

a! "fl $ iit $£) in the Scn-d&i-kuji-hon-gi fit ft B yt vfc £l), or 
Chronicles of the Old Matters of Foraicr Ages, is nothing hut 
the Penman Ztrv&nem Akar&ncm, But the ease of A. M. N, K, 
is, l think, quite different. Most of the Sen-d&i-kn-ji-hon-gi is 
of later origin. And what is meant by.Amc-yemiru-hi-ameno- 
sagiri-kuni-yuKurU'tsuki-ktmi-nO-sagiri-no-niikoto ? Let us think 
about this! The name of this one deity is simply an artificial 
composilum of the words amc (heaven)* knni ^land), hi (the 
sun), tsiikf (the moon) and kiri (fog or mist). The reader will 
readily call to mind (from the Kojiki) Amfrterasv-omi-kami 
(the H cave n -Sh s ni ng-Great-A ugust-Deity) * Tsaki-yotni- Jie-ifaroi 
[the Moon-Hades or Moon-Darkness),, and Amcno-sa^iri 
(Heavenly Pass-Boundary, as Chamberlain put it).f 

* D' A.1 Conception r/ God (Hibhtrt Ledurcs), p„ £2£.- 

t i!l Ktjiki, 7> T.A.S.J,* vd, i HJ uec. 6, pp. 40. Alse, Astons “JflAotifli," 

VqI- p. 7. 
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It is Stated that these deities of the fCtyiki art a]] the off¬ 
spring of Izaimgi (the Male-Who-In vices I 1 and Isanami (the 
Female-Who-lnvitss); but, from the analysis we have here 
given, it is quite clear that that got! is rather a result of later 
theological speculation. 

There are some-who hold the opinion that the original home 
of the Deity will have been China, where the Supreme Heaven 
God, Shatigti, was worshipped in remote antiquity, and the 
name of the Deity called A.. M. N. K. naturally hints at the 
idea that the Deity may have been imported From China from 
time immemorial. This hypothesis, prims, facie, might be true, 
bn t there is nei ther sol id gr on n d for the argu meat nor any his t oric- 
al fact Convincingly supporting this view ; on the contrary, it 
is, in my opinion, nothing more nor less than a mere conjecture 
originating from an accidental similarity in the names of the 
gods and notwithstanding certain differences in their 
respective characteristics. Therefore this hypothesis cannot be 
accepted. It is true that in the Nihonkoki (a Japanese history) 
we are told that the authorities concerned at that time (A. D. 
801) prohiljited Chinese and Korean sojourners in Japan from 
announcing themselves to be descendants of A, M. K, K., for the 
reason that the deity was already counted a forefather of the 
Japanese. This historical fact is here mentioned, but seems to 
me to give no positive proof of the Chinese origin of the 
Deity ; on the contrary, some Japanese scholars even take the 
fact as proving that the Deity is of genuine Japanese origin. 

2.-’THl2 SI1ESTO, OK WAV OF Tfllt GODS OF THK GTEKU SCHOOL 

{?V r % ) A?iD THE MYTHOLOGICAL CAGK AKD DULUCA. 

On the contrary, however, we do not find any trace of 
such an artifice in connection with A.M.N.K.; none of the 
acute-minded commentators made any such remarks. So T must 
discard as illegitimate the above-mentioned tentative 
hypothesis. Hence the result tlmt the foregoing researches 
naturally lead to the conclusion that the Deity-Master-of-thc- 
August-Ccntcr-of-Heaven is not an artificially contrived 
tfteQfo,gd,rj 7 JCJiofl| but a natural outcome of the ancient 
Japanese thought- Putting aside the fraud tdent ha If-pious 
and half-political contrivance of the Gekuha-Shmtoists, or 
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the Gcku-school, which identified A-M.N.K. either with Toyoke¬ 
el aijin (S£ '!£ t S$) h otherwise railed the Deity-Frincess-of-Great- 
Food, or Q-ge-tsu-hi men o-kfitfri who is enshrined in tlic Geku„ 
or Outer Temple,. in contradistinction to Amu-terasu-o-mi- 
kami, or tiie Heaven-Skining-Great-August-Deity of the Nuiku, 
or Inner Temple, Or with Kuni-no-Toko-tachi-no-kami, the 
BarthlT'Etemally-Standing-Deity who is considered ns the first 
and mightiest god in C, J-, tlte identification of A.M.N.K. with 
those other and minor deities is, in my view, nothing but a 
mythologising of the comparatively lofty transcendent Deity 
A M-N, K' It seems to me that it was solely with the aid of 
this mythological garment, that the uneducated minds of the 
ancient Japanese were enabled to comprehend such a Supreme 
BeE ng as A-M.N.K., just as tlte Bushman Supreme God, 
Cagn, is only grasped by the uncivilised and undisciplined 
native mind of to-day under hi$ mythical representation as an 
insect, or as the Andamanese Fufuga, the invisible immortal 
God, is grasped by the simple-minded native worshipper in his 
mythical disguise, or, in otlier words, by means of the idea 
that Fuftrga lives in a large stone house, eating and drinking 
like a man, and is married to a green shrimp (Vide Lang, 
Tj&c Making of Religion > p. 105), In saying this, however. Ido 
not mean that the ancient Japanese were oil the same level of 
culture as the Bushmen and Andamanese of to-day. Far from 
that, the culture of the former was higher than that of the latter 
two beyond all doubt. Who can dispute it? Nevertheless, I 
compare them here from a religious point of view, simply 
because there are some resemblances, as above mentioned, in 
their way of religious thinking with regard to their respective 
supreme beings. 

In order to facilitate the reader’s understanding of this 
point, I will add the following quotation from Prof, Pratt's 
Psychology of Religious Belief. He says The heathen armed 
with hi? fetich feels strong. He believes in it; has.faith that 
it will help him. He can sec it and feel it,He goes on his 
errand inspired with confidence of success . . . The Christian 

convert is weak in his faith. ,"He would like something tangi¬ 
ble, He is' not sure that he will succeed in his errand- He' 
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goes at it somewhat half-hearted and probably he fails.' , , 

The weak ask the missionary whether they may not be allowed 
to carry a fetich only for show. A friend of mine living In 
Guatemala informs me that the Catholic missionaries who 
converted the natives to Christianity have allowed them to 
Tetain their fetiches, with the-simple substitution of the name 
of some Saint for that of the original god or ppirlt” (Pratt. 
The Psychology of Religious Belief p. 501. 

A TRACE or TlfE SO-CALLED PRIMITIVE MONOTHEISM IK 

From what has been said above, it is natural and safest 
to say that the Deity-Master-of-the-ALigust-Ccnterof-Heavcn 
in a manifestation of the so-called primitive monotheism. 
The reason is as follows;— 

(1) The idea of the Deity is comparatively lofty and 
supreme above that of the other gods ; and 

(2) It therefore has a deistic tendency, i,e., its worship 
is, in remote times, neglected, or displaced by that of the 
■other minor deities, just as the Huron Supreme God, Ahonc, 
has a deputy god, called Okeu$ t and as the supreme deity 
A lyiwkapoil is thrust into the shade, while the deity Bobowissi 
takes his place, devoutly worshipped by priests and served 
with sacrifices.* 

U.B.—-An we h*ye already the identification of A-M.!N-3L -with 
the other inferior deities is nothing but a precise of mythologliin^ the 
ftompstmtively supreme incomprehensible deity, whereby alone the deistic 
and comparatively transcendent pud can be, and Is, snatle comprehensible to 
the minds nf the ancient Japatieie, who were incapable, relativefy speaking, of 
gnapirig cohceptions in the abstract. The Bushman £od Chyrt (picture in 
two aspects : one, that of bis supreme and monotheistic nature, the cither. the 
mythoiogLCal, run! the same is true of tbe Andamanese god PuhtMt (A. Lafi^s 
■ Making af pp. ] 03, K'-j) 

«’ (3) Wc do not find any trace in . A.M.N^K. of later 

finventions made by speculative minds, 

. (A.) Ou the contrary,, the idea of the .Deity is rather 
monotheistic ih'origin, so that later theologians made use oftbis 
latent primitSYtiWonotheistic idea in Aineno-minaka-nushi-no- 
kahii asid wefit on to create out of it, on a grander scale, a 
pure spiritualistic monotheism, to which we very often see ref¬ 
erences made in .the Ibfty monotheistic language of the religion 

* A. Lan£ h Tin Making of Religion, pp. 225, 227. 
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of ancient Egypt, This fact shows intlirectly that the idea of 
the Deity^Maat« v ofHhe-August-Centei J ’OfHeaven was perhaps 
monotheistic from the beginning. 

(5) 4 romparatiTE study of religion sheds zl favorable 

light on this view- 

Let ns illustrate the point by comparing A. M. ±LK. -with 
other deities in primitive monotheism, found among different 
races still in the lower culture. Wc can not, indeed, forliear 
noticing the remarkable, though accidental, resemblance 
between our Deity Master and the monotheistic deities of 
different low races. 

In his Making of Religion A. Lang gives us a great 
many examples of primitive monotheism among the low rates 
of the earth. He descrilws the Australian supreme deity, 
Darurmtj/ciB, as follows: “ Darurmilun watched the youths 

from the sky , + « At the mysteries Da.rumainn's real name 

may be uttered, at other times he is 'master' (Bisjuba), or 
1 father 7 (Papung), exactly as we say ‘Lord* and 1 Father .' 
A representation is made of the master, Biamb$Ti, and to make 
such idols, except at the mysteries, is forbidden 1 under pain of 
death’ f * (pp, 178,179). He traces primitive monotheism in 
the Australian Kurnai : “ Long ago there was a great Being, 

Mungan-ngaur (mungan= father, ngHUpafliir) who lived on 
the earth. His son, Tund un, is direct ancestor ofthe Kurnai . . 

Muttg&n , * ascended to the sky, where he still remains, 

A Being not defined as spirit, but immortal, and dwelling in 
heaven, is Father, or rather grandfather, not maker, of the 
Kuruai ** (p. 181). Further he stated concerning the Andama- 
nese PahigA : “Their god, Puluga, is F like fire/ but invisible. 
He was never bom, and is itnmortal. By him were all things 
created , except the powers ofevil. He knows even the thoughts 
of the heart■ ■ (p. 195). ‘ ’ The Dinfeas of the Upper Nile . . . 

pay a very theoretical kind of homage to the all-powerful 
Being, dwelling in heaven, whence lie sees all things. He is 
called Dendid * (great rain, ie, t universal benediction ?), He is 
omnipotent, but, being all beneficence, can do no evil; so, not 
bcui g feared F h t is n o t add ressed in prayer, ” Of a su premc d city, 
Nyankupnri, whose idea was widely diffused in West African belief, 
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Lang says;, "Heaves in ho definite homcorhil), but in + Nyank- 
upon's country/ Nyanktipon, at the present day, is ignored rather 
than worshipped, while Bobcwissi has priests and offerings, 
- - * Nyankupon has no pretensions to be, or to have been, a 

spirit" (pp. ?27, 22Sj. lie describes the Polynesian supreme 
being, Taa-rpa, in the same manner : “ Taa-roa. uncreated, 

existing from the beginning, or from the time he emerges from 
the po, or world of darkness. . . t fatherless and motherless 

from all eternity. Tn the highest heavens he dwells alone. 
He created the gods of polytheism, the gods of war, peace, 
and so on. Says a native hymn,‘He was: he abode in the 
void. Xo earth, no sky, no men! He became the universe* " 

(p, 251 j. So a! so Professor Kuenen speaks of the Mohammedan 
Allah as follows, tracing it back to its monotheistic origin, 

L I he recognition, of Allah taala s the one supremely, exalted God, 
is supposed to lie at the basis of Arabian polytheism ” {Bibbert 
Lectures, p. 13), # 

Here, it may be well to recall RenouiTs celebrated passages 
concerning the monotheistic manifestation of a Power or 
iVufar nutra :— H ‘ Horus and i?a and Osins and Seb are names 
of individual finite powers, but a Power without a name or 
any mythological characteristics is constantly referred to in Hie 
singular 3 lumber, and can only be regarded as the object of 
that schsits n 11 minis, or immediate perception of the Infinite, 
which, tike my learned predecessor.. Professor Max Muller, 

I consider, not the result of reasoning or generalizing, but an 
intuition as irresistible as the impressions of our senses.” 
[Renoufs Religion of Ancient Egypt ff (Hibbert Lectures), pp. 
103, XQ4.] Further, " That Power which the Egyptians 
recognized without any mythological adjunct, to whom no 
temple was ever raiged t who was not graven in stone, whose 


* Sctforschmidt navu: ,,E}i nicht" an Sou ran eirne* Hinneigung deg 
arabinchen QeiaiES zum lionet he jwnun fchlt. Freilfeb waren die alien Am her, 
. . . . . G&tzendsenar, allein sie vra ren dab<i dennoch nicht tigeistlkdi 

S ol v them ueEi geslnnt, eonderb genEigt, das Goltlicbfc, dem Bis uls tudeheiH 
en Namen Allah d.h. eben Gott Bchkehtlim gabt-n, ncbeti der . . * , , 

Guttheitcn als Einbeit 231 fasgen, etwft wie die Griechan van einem The ion, 
die Rcirtier vam dwinum sprachen. Allaii ist algo midehst kein 

Eigeqname, ftondero liat einen vie! allgememeren, Character J;l f J3N'e J^aiivion, 

st. m, my 
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shrine was never found with pointed figures,, who had neither 
ministrants nor offerings and whose abode was unknown, 
must practically have been forgotten by the worshippers at 
the magnificent temples of Memphis, Heliopolis, Abydos, 
Thebes or Dendera, where quite other deities received the 
homage of prayer and praise and sacrifice” (ihrcf, p. 2S20< We 
might add hundreds of other examples, but these will suffice 
for onr present purpose. < 

If, therefore, the thoughtful reader will corripare by himself 
the above-mentioned primaeval monotheistic phases of religion, 
as found among different nature-peoples, with the ideas onA.M, 
Nr K-in the Kojiki, he will perhaps lie able to agree with 
my' conclusion, that the Deity-Master-of’the-Angiist-Centcr-of- 
fltaven shows in its origin a clear trace ofprimitivc monotheism, 
when viewed in the light of the modern study of the science of 
religion. 


At the done of Uiu reading, the CHAIRMAN thanked Prof, Kato for lib 
learned and in Lcrcal i rig paper, which was well worth Careful Study. In 
■priflwer tn Rev. C H- Shortt, who inquired if there wan any shrine in Japan 
dedicated to that deity. Prof. Kato replied that bethought there was no 
mztA-Snitc Oft* at least. 

Mr. LnjV& wished to emphasize the Chairman^ words of Chan ka to Prof. 
Kato. It hud given him inuch pleasure to think the old idea wan now ex¬ 
ploded that Japan whs a nation all by herself whose hi*lory and development 
had nothing to do with that of any other nation. He wan glad tt> find the 
Lecturer emphasizing the fact that the Shinto system nf Japan had been 
developed along line? quite analogous to the lines of development in other 
fiountrio*. It was also intUresting to follow Mr, Kallas he led his bearers 
back through the stages of natural religion, through Cf Secondary Nature- 
worship/' to the more primitive finr| primary forma, and to find that when 
wo Cirne to primary nIUUrc-worship in any country, wo found behind all 
mythologies anti doval^pmentii one universally recognised, though vagnetv 
conceived, spiritual* Being, dimly worshipped by primitive peppiest This 
ho conceived to be the chief value of Mr. Kate's paper. He congratulated Mr, 
■ Kato on it ( and hoped he would go On etndymg Ame-nO-miiiaitT^iijsAt-nn A-amt, 


* The author of the paper woald substitute wenflu or great for spiritual 
in thIS connection. 
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TJie Asiatic Society of Japan* 


A General Meeting of ihe Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the 
bociety'u Room, No. i. Sltichome, Ginza, TuW at 4 p.m. on Wednesday, 
May 20 th, lu the absence of both the Ptevident mid the Vice-Frcuderil fur 
rukyOi the Oorrenpunding Secretary, Rev. T. M. MacN&ir, occupied Ihe 
■chair. Ihe minutes* of the Iasi meeting, having been prirued, were Lahen aa 
read. 

The Recording Secretary announced that the following persons had been 
elected member* of the Society: Ja3. Hazcn Hyde, J&q., Tokyo; J, It 
Kennedy, E-q., Tokyo; Howard May, E^.J Mtssra* Kelly and Walah, 
Yokohama ; J. Gance, ttsq., Italian Legation, Tokyo J Dr. M. W. dc Viver, 
Dutch Legation, Tokyo: Lr, Ruclitd Read, Tokyo: Dr, Iiibzo Nitobe, Tokvo, 
anti Dt. Laravichii, d4 Bluff, Yokohama. ' 

The Recording Secretary also announced that Eh-cf. B. H, Chamberlain 
hud been unanimously elected an Honorary Member of the Society {app I an ho) ; 
and that Rev. E, R. Milter, of Tokyo, had been stented a Member of the 
Council to fill a vacancy and to be AcLing Librarian during Prof. Lloyd't 
absenoo nEtroad, 

The Recording.Secretary farther read ilie following communication from 
the CorrespondEngsecretary :— 

Homo time ago it was reported ihat, in the Eire which occurred in the 
building occupied by the Fukuin Printing Company of Yokohama, valuable 
manuscripts belonging lo ibe Society had been destroyed. The Council 
was expressly so informed at tl)0 timet end though regret Was eiprcEsed, 
amounting to ccnaUrc of the management of the cetalitiahment that the 
Society^ property should net have been kept Safeguarded against the poaeibi- 
lity ofauch a loss, no further information on the au^jent waa received- The 
convenience was that, after waiting for it considerable time for th&Fiikiiin 
Printing Company to gel on ite feet ng*in and r&iutne tlia work of printing 
witEi such duplicate man iiket ipl mu (e rial Bi3 might be aval (able for the 
purpose, the CkmiiCtl made oilier arrangeuleut-s and are now nearly ready to 
143 ne Fart 2 of Vel, XXXV- This will contain, along with some new 
niiiterjul, abstnfiUf of Ibe papera on Buddhism which had been read before 
the Society by Profs. Ane*uki and Lloyd, and which were reported lost 
in the fire. It El9S ( 10 W trnnspEred, however, that lhe supposed tag was not 
jt real une, and til at tlie entire m^nuaOript of Dr. Anesaki'u paper OH rf The 
Four A gamut; in Chinese" WaH in (he Printing Company's ;-,tt ft at the time 
of the file, and with it were the O.K. proof sheet* of Prof. Lloyd's four 
lectures on L, The Formative EEementsof Japanese Buddhism.” Moreover, 
flit " *hells ft of the Lloyd lectures, ai well at those of a paper, nearly 
completed, on JJ The J/aidm fiotofaof Primitive Japanese Yen*" by F, Y. 
Diekiufi, E^., of London, had been aftfegunrded in the tamo way. 

In the ah-enco of the Librariun, the Recording Secretary read the 
following tom muni cation nbont new books, etc.:— 

In addition to the nsual Transactions from kindred Societies, we have 
received one or two special gifts which deserve- especial oummemoratten, 

■ From Professor Frederick Starr, of Chicago, a tfctafityv* of thi 
CoHetiian Of Sftiitio Objects, and a .Rtproiluclinn of a Jjoh M$8, The Lolo 
MSS.,” tsaya Mr, Suxr, ‘ H is an esact reproduci itm of one lately come into my 
'possession.. On account of ihe exceptional iulcrest attaching to the Ltd™, 
one of the little-known aboriginal peep its of China, and to their peculiar 
system of writing, I have had the MSS- occarntely reproduced. Only fifty 
'copies have been printed ami they will not ha placed upon the market. 



They are intended La be used in a study of ihe Lolo system which I Lope 
presently to publish” 

.RoyuJb .Khaica Jtfea, is a new Japanese-KuKsi an Dictionary recently 
published by one of oar members, Prof. Fo&dnceilj already well known for his 
useful labours in making t Ik Japanese language practically accessible to his 
Endian fellow-countryman. Mo»a, PosiJneeit hasgE all bis linguistic work, 
which is eminently of a practical nature, oa the Japanese T#kufitm. r published 

by the authority of the Japanese Educational Department. Of these he has 
already published several Adapted for BBC byEiftsians audiH contemplating the 
publication of them a]|; BO that when the Euusi&n student of Japanese, who 
follow* Ilia course, hfta finished the whole eeI, ha will ba in exactly the name 
positiODj as far as theoretical knowledge goes, as the Japanese boy who has 
finished Lha ordinary school COUtSC, ami thus be well equipped for those 
further advances into special departments of the language which the neces¬ 
sities of life ctnd study make advisable- 

The same thought underlies the Dictionary which has juat appeared. It 
La based on the list of character recommended by the Educational Authorities, 
with certain necessary additions. The whole number of characters gives is 
4,20Qj which] with com Lunations,, yield about thirty thousand worda. The 
words arc arranged not alphabetically, but according to radicals and ti ambers 
of strokfii, there being in each case u JRochiLi-ji l rails! itorftlion of the J ftp unfit 
sound. One of the special features of the Dictiunary is the ifieUiBiom of a 
large number of names of families and places, which i& (juitg useful. The 
introductory chapters deal very fully with the system of writing,—ideographej 
Kaj\a and JSsmnji— , snd the Appendices are very full. There are indexed 
of characters,, according to radicals and according to sounds, lists of names 
of province, prefectures, prefectnral cities, railway fctatiOn-B in Japan, 
Formosa and Korea, streets and warils in Tokyo, lists of newspapers 
published In l&f)7, holiday b and festivals, and very full tables of weights 
and measures. 

In a letter JVorn Herr von WotiCkatern, of Kumamoto, received a few 
days ago, there is * sentence which may be of interest to some e— 

“In case yon or other members of the Asiatic Society should have copies 
of VoT. I. of my Japanese Bibliography (if in a condition as pood aanew), I 
am willing to exchange them agHimt copies of Vol. II. issued last year + . H 
Yol- I, haa now only historical interest, while VoL JT, contain* cliapterson 
1ftw, coonomitE, industries, &o. r of practical vuluc for merchants, miraufaeinrere, 
statesmen, Herr von Wenchstem^ ad dress is 79, Kite Sendambata-cho, 

Kumamoto, Kyushu. 

The Society then unanimously passed the proposed amendments to Art. 
VI. of the tonslitntion, w that it will read aftfollowsj 

A st. VI. 

Ordinary Members Ehali pay, on their election:, an entrance fee of Fire 
yen and anbreription for the current year. They shall pay an annual 
lubecription of Five yen. 

Any member elected after June fiOth shall not be required to pay the 
subscript ion for the year of his election unless lie wishes to receive the 
Transactions of the past session of the Society, 

Ordinary members tufty become life members s 

fa) On eSeciion, by paying tJie entrance fee and the sum of sixty yen ; 

(b) Any time afterward* within a period of twenty-five year*, by paying 
the sum of *iity yen, leva yen 2.50 for each year of membership; 

After the expiration of twenty-five years, on application to ihe Treasurer, 
without further payment. 

The Chairman called on Mr. John Carey Hall, H.B.MJb Consul-General 
at Yokohama, to read hie paper H Japanese Feudal Laws t the Ashikaga Code. 
A-D. 1358 (AVi7iftiu 
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^TT^HE so-called Code of the Kcmmti yCat-tenM {1334- 
133S) is a short .in.si.rLi merit of 17 articles, which 
U. was promulgated at the end of the year 1336 of 
Oflrera by Ashikaga Takauji, the founder of the second 
dy n as ty o f S hogu ns, IL, s co n. n ecti o u wit h the first feu da 3 code * 
that of t!ie Hojo Shtkkerr or Power-holders, published 104 years 
previously, is not merely implied; it is explicitly avowed in 
the document itself; hut the nature of this connect ion canwQt 
be fully understood without ft glance at the history of Japon 
during the interval and an account of the events winch led 
up to the promulgation of this second code. 

The politicafand juridical arrangements erribodied in the 
Rojo code and the new laws enacted by it gave to the 
Japanese nation nearly a century of the best government at 
had ever known. Law and order reigned within the four 
Seats. The taxes were lightened and impartially assessed. 
Justice was dispensed promptly and cheaply ; the administra¬ 
tive conduct of the provincial officials waa vigilantly supervised ; 
and the one serious foreign danger that ever menaced the 
nation's independence—invasion hy the hordes ofKubtai Khan— 
was successfully repelled. But, withal, the political equiIthrium 
was unstable; for the national Organism win a monstrosity, 
having two heads. There was a sovereign rfe jure at Kyoto, 
whose right to govern was the card in ill doctrine of the 
national religion, and who. even in the darkest hours of the 
dynasty’s fortunes, never ceased to be the sole fountain of 
honour; there was likewise a ruler dc facto At Kamakura, 
whose title to govern rested on the double ground of victory 
Over the sovereign in a Stand-Up fight for the prize of power, 

*■ A tra mhumi ef I he llrjo Cede is Kiieti ill vol. 3£K)dv. of the 
SocietyTritTiKLCLions. 
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ftnd of proved competence through several generations for the 
work of governing. 

The political balance between these two heads—the nom¬ 
inal and the real bead—was maintained so long as the 
Kamakura dictatorship was held by capable men* But no 
single family can furnish a succession of such men for many 
generations together. The seventh or, as otherwise reckoned, 
the ninth and last of the Hojo Power-holders, Tnkutoki, who, 
in the year 1316, at the age of 13, assumed the duties of lbs 
office, was a weakling. He deputed his task to an unworthy 
subordinate, whilst he amused himself with dog-fights, drink¬ 
ing bouts and dancing girls, This was an Opportunity not 
likely to be neglected by the Imperial Court at Kyoto, ever 
wishful to regain: its lost sway. The failure of public virtue in 
the line of the Hojo proved as strong a temptation to the 
reigning Emperor as the failure of heirs in the Minamoto line 
had been to bis predecessor a century before. A further 
incentive to action was soon furnished, when, it became 
apparent tbatjthe Hojo High Court of Jnstioe, so long illus¬ 
trious for its purity, was now open to bribes; and consequently 
laud disputes in the provinces began to be put to the arbitra¬ 
ment of the sword. 

The Emperor Go DaijO (1319—1333) now sent secret emis¬ 
saries to Kamakura to intrigue, and. when they were dis¬ 
covered, had to disavow them and protest his innocence, under 
pain of being deposed. This was in 1325 ; and in the following 
years the rift in the lute ’was widened by a contest over the 
question of nominating the future successor to the enfeebled 
throue. Go-Daigo wished his own son to be acknowledged as 
Heir Apfkarent in accordance with a previous political arrange¬ 
ment; Hojo Takatoki objected, and proposed a son of one of 
the preceding Emperors, Go-Pushimi, This latter, after occupy¬ 
ing the throne as a boy for nearly three years, had abdicated in 
his thirteenth year, and was now in the prime of life and strongly 
desirous of securing the succession for his own son. It was this 
dispute overthe Imperial titular succession which occasioned the 
downfall of the feudal oligarchy at Kamakura and the 
destruction of the Hojo clnn. 
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The Emperor Go-Daigo was a man of considerable tenacity 
of purpose, He had two ends m view, to overthrow the 
domination of the military power iti the Kwanto, and to keep 
the succession to the throne in his own family. The first was a 
formidable enterprise-; ibr he had no military force. and no 
party amongst the feudal nobility. But he had! potential 
sources of support in the religious feelings and political instinct 
of his people, and in the sympathy of the wealthy Buddhist 
church. The great monasteries of Hiyci San had estates and 
tenants all over the country from which troops could be' raise eh 
to say nothing of the fighting monks themselves, whose pre¬ 
decessors had so often effectively intervened to settle disputes 
in the Imperial household. He therefore., in his capacity as 
head of the national religion, appointed his son Prince Morinaga 
to be Chief Abbot of the Tendai sect and began afresh to weave 
a secret plot. 

The Rokuhara. Lieutenancy of the Hojo power was not 
long in finding out what was going on, and reported fully to 
Kamakura. Takatoki promptly sent a force to arrest the 
Emperor, who fled for refuge fo a mountain fastness in the 
neighbourhood. His deposition was pronounced at once, and 
the Hojo candidate raised to tlie throne. Then troops were 
sent to capture Go-Daigo^ and, after a short imprisonment at 
Rnkuhara, he was sent into exile on a. small island off the west 
coasts pposite the province of Hoki. Thus in the second of 
the two great struggles between the Imperial family and the 
Hojo usurpers, the latter had again apparently carried off tlie 
victory. Bat their triumph was of short duration. 

When the second Hojo Power-holder, Voshitoki, after 
defeating the similar attempt of the Court to regain its lost 
power 1X0 years before, had dc posed the occupant of the throne 
and 1 had sent no less than three e jo-E mperors into exile, no 
serious movement was organized In their defence. But now, 
when that example was followed by his degenerate successor on 
a much smaller scale, public indignation was at once amused. 
For the Hojo’s peaceful sway had insensibly fostered national 
development, material, intellectual and moral. There was 
now a wider public opinion; and we may safely assume 
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that this nascent power was very naturally in favour of the 
idea that the Sovereign line shoiild now resume its ancient 
rights:; that the political unity of the nation should be re¬ 
established r that the Emperor himself should govern as well as 
reign. Consequently, when Go-Daigo, after a year or more of 
ejnle. muffle his escape from his island and reached the mainland, 
adherents flocked to- his support. A force sent from Kama¬ 
kura to re*arrest him in Holt! signally failed, and he set oat 
under a resolute escort to re-enter hit capital- His two chief 
supporters were Kusuiioki Masashige and Nawa Nagatoshi F 
both minor barons. 

Great was the consternation at Kamakura when this news 
\vm brought. A large force was promptly despatched h to 
Occupy the capital, under the command of r\shikaga TakaujL 
# This is one of the best'knowm names in Japanese history. A 
descendant or the Minamoto stock* he was connected through 
his mother with the Hojo, and therefore seemed to he a most 
■suitable mail to lie entrusted with the defence of the pro 
dominance which his ancestors had built up. Vet when he 
reached Kyoto, so far from holding it against the Imperialists, 
he wen t over with his whole force to the Emperor^ side. 
Mean while, soon after the Kamakura stronghold had beer 
thus denuded ot its defenders, and many of its adherents had 
deserted, it was swooped down upon by Nitta Yoshitada. was 
seedily carried by assault, sacked and occupied-, and the whole 
of the Hojo family, with their relatives and chief retainers, to 
the number of nearly 300, committed ba.rskin\ only one son of 
Takatoki succeeding in making his escape. 

The Emperor re-entered Kyoto on the ,20th July, 1333, 
and the three and a half years which elapsed between that 
event and the proclamation of the Ashikaga code was a time 
of storm and stress. It is known to Japanese historians as the 
Chuko episode, i.e, the temporary re-emergence of the autocracy. 
Only a bare summaiy of the chief events of this revolutionary 
crisis can here be given. The remaining months of the year 
were occupied with the measures necessary for suppressing 
various local risings on behalf of the Kamakura party and 
securing the new central hold on the more distant parts of the 
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empire. Their former ranks and offices were promptly restored 
to the Kuge courtiers who had shared in the Sovereign's 
misfortune. The exiled sons of the Emperor soon returned 
also, along -with the Barons and BLiddhist clergy who had 
been faithful to them; and Prince Morinaga, the ablest of the 
Princes, wsls appointed to the office of Sei-i Tai Shogun- In 
other words, he was made viceroy of the eastern half of 
Japan- 

Early next year Ashikaga Tadayoshi, younger brother of 
Taka up, was sent to govern at Kamakura as Shikken or 
Power-holder to another boy prince, aged 11, Sent to reside 
there as Shogun only; and a large new palace was built in 
Kyoto to replace the one that had been burnt down a century 
and a half before in the civil wars between the Taira and 
Afinatnoto houses. The provinces of Aki and Suwo were 
fthaL is, tlic taxes thereof) assigned by the Emperor to himself 
for his civil list; and at the same time a benevolence of 
oae-twcntitirh of their incomes was levied upon &J] the land- 
reeves and the feudatories of the former Kamakura overlords 
throughout the empire- But risings in favour of the late 
regime now occurred in Kiushiu, Shikoku and even in Kawaehi, 
Kusunoki Masashige's own province. These were all success- 
fully stamped out. however, by various commanders; and the 
highly' important function of distributing the rewards for 
military merits and services could now no longer he deferred. 

It was A palpable public injustice as regards the performance 
of this function, some two centuries before, which had, like the 
working of Nemesis in a Greek trilogy, brought upon Successive 
generations of the Imperial house bitter humiliation and 
trouble. In the latter half of the eleventh century the 
Alinamoto dan, in a scries of hard-fought campaigns;, had 
sup pressed a formidable focus of rebellion and reduced the 
north-eastern section of Japan 10 political subjection to the 
Imperial sway. But the generals had been obliged to begin 
the war promptly, and, once begun, to carry it through, 
without losing time in waiting for the issuance of the Imperial 
Commission formally required to legalise the war as an act of 
State- When the work was finished and the Minamoto 
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general, the famous Yori-yoshi petitioned the Xlo-att on behalf 
of his forces for their ■well-earned rewards, his application was 
rejected on the technical excuse that no Imperial Commission 
having been issued, ki the war was only a private quarrel." 
The Court had to pay dearly for this injustice. It was a lineal 
descendant of that injured general who, a century later, was 
commissioned by the Imperial House to deliver it from the 
tyranny of ira- Taira viziers; and, when Mina mo to Yoritomo 
had finis lied the wort, he took his own reward without the 
formality' of a petition. lie kept the eiglii provinces of the 
Kwauto for his own share of the realm, adding others after¬ 
wards; and he exacted his military tax from every province 
of the Empire, appointing, moreover, his own collectors. It 
was to this position that the Hojo had obtained the success ion ; 
and now that it had been wrested from them and the Sovereign 
had come to his own again, it was to be expected that the 
stern lesson as to the eon sequences of public injustice would 
surely not have been lost upon him and his courtiers, the Ktige 
or Ducal families, from whom his Ministers were drawn. 

The three great generals, Ashikaga Takauji, Nitta Yoshh 
sada, and Kusunoki Masashige being all descended from the 
offspring of previous Emperors, were of course rewarded first. 
Takauji was given the three finest provinces of the K wan to, 
Nitta received two provinces* and his-son and his younger brother 
a province each ; Kusunoki two provinces, and Kawa. the noble 
who had sheltered and protected the Emperor when be escaped 
from exile, also received two provinces. The business of 
determining the rewards was conducted in iliis wise. A 
Fujiwara courtier was intrusted with the work of making 
enquiry into merits and recommending the rewards. He knew 
little or nothing about military affairs and was greedy of 
bribes. The Emperor paid little attention to his reporrs and 
recommendations. The really deserving warriors neither 
offered bribes nor truckled to hack-stairs influence ; the 
claimants for rewnrda swarmed in myriads and made-interest 
through the ladies-in-waiting and through the intimates of the 
So vereign, w ho was swayed most by the ad v ice of t he 
Empress ; and she in turn was largely influenced by a favourite 
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dancing girl. After the lapse of several months some twenty 
odd rewards had been determined/ and some others after 
having been determined and announced had been recalled. 
The corrupt and incompetent commissioner for rewards was 
dismissed and another Fujiwara of known probity was ap¬ 
pointed in his stead. But there was no cessation of the 
wire-pulling and intriguing amongst the Empress's personal 
entourage. The second commissioner of enquiry into merit 
had not the courage to remonstrate, and resigned. Even 
enemies of the Court now received, through zenana influence, 
patents of assurance, and as many as five, and even ten, fiefs 
were granted to men who had not even been loyal The 
Hojo’s family estates were shared amongst the Imperial 
family, and the estates of the ffojo's more distant kinsmen 
throughout the empire were distributed to geisha and 
dancers, football players, mimics and buffoons arid to officers 
of the body-guards, to ladies-in-waiting and to bonzes. At 
last an honest and capable commissioner was nominated, 
but still claims by courtiers and palace functionaries came 
into Competition with those of the soldiers who had risked 
their at! for the Imperial cause. Tax-free manors and estates 
were granted lavishly to undeserving intriguers; and by the 
time it came to rewarding the meritorious officers, there was 
not, says one chronicler, in all the sixty odd provinces of Japan 
as much undisposed-of land left as would suffice to stick a 
carpenter's awl into. This was at the end of 1334. more than 
a year after the business had been begun, and after three high 
nobles in succession had been ostensibly charged with the 
responsibility of it. 

In other departments of govern iiicnt work the Emperor's 
interference and vacillation were no less disastrous. As regards 
judicature, what better could the new imperial administration 
do than Follow the excellent system established by the Hojo? 
Accordingly new tribunals were set up at each of the palace 
gates for the trial of Ordinary Suits and plaints ; whilst affairs 
of high importance were to be discussed and settled in council 
at the Record Office [ Khokusho). But often the decisions of the 
tribunals were reversed by orders from the palace,, where 
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private representations e* psrtc had prevailed; and although 
the council might discuss affairs of Slate at the Record Ofhce, 
it was the Emperor who decided them in a small coterie of hits 
chosen intimates, which went by the name of the Cave 
(Ktibosho). During all this time the supreme influence was 
that of the Empress; and the surest means of access to her 
was through the favourite dancing girl, who of course had 
not been forgotten when the distribution of landed estates 
wag going on. Outside of the court circles, Ashikaga Takauji 
was first favourite. He stood well with the Empress, who 
disliked Prince Morinaga ; and the Emperor fully appreciated 
the fact that it was to Takauji’s defection from the Kamakura 
interest that he owed his own restoration to power. 

Disappointment and disgust at the state of affairs in 
Kyoto soon found expression, Thr great highroad between 
it and Kamakura became blocked with two crowds, one of 
which was going to the capital filled with hopes now that the 
rightful sovereign had regained his power : the other crowd 
returning to Kamakura, disillusioned, and determined to 
restore the former regime. 

In July 1335 a complete change had to be made of the 
high ministers of State; but no improvement followed. 
Treason was beginning to be brewed in the capital itself. In 
August, Prince Morinaga,, who had been banished to Kamakura 
some months Eiefurv, was murdered there at the behest of 
Takauji, whom he had from the outset detested and antagonised. 
Then the only son of the last Hojo Power-holder, who had 
escaped from the annihilation of his family at Kamakura, now 
took courage and, with the support of the warriors of six 
eastern provinces, attacked the place and drove out the im- 
!>erialist garrison and its commander, Ashikaga Tadavoshi. 
This was followed by the revolt of three of the northern 
provinces from the imperialist side; and it could no longer be 
concealed that the Emperor was fast losing his hold on the 
loyalty of the nation. 

Tflkauji now sought the Emperor's permission to proceed 
to Kamakura and retake it from the insurgents. This was 
refused, and Takauji started, unauthorised,, but. as he told the 
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Emperor, in the interest of the nation. He quickly recaptured 
Kamakura, and then proclaimed hi in self Sei-i Tai -Shogun. 
Takauji’s motives for thus suddenly turning; rebel have been 
elaborately discussed by native historians ; some attributing 
to him crafty ambition; others, disappointed greed ; others, 
revenge for ancestral wrongs ; and there are other theories, all 
more or less unsatisfactory and discreditable. Another and 
simpler theory will be submitted presently, for what it may 
be worth. 

The flames of civil war raged with redoubled fury after 
Takauji’s revolt, Nitta Yoshisada was commissioned to punish 
him and marched upon Kamakura. Victorious at first in 
several engagements on his fine of march, he was worsted at 
Hakone. and the two AshJkaga brothers then marched against 
the capital. The Emperor, carefully securing possession of the 
three divine emblems, fled for refuge to the monasteries on 
Hiyei'sati. After much fighting in and about Kyoto the 
Imperialists were successful, and Takauji retreated to Kyushu, 
The Emperor then came down from his mountain retreat, and, 
thinking that all was now safe, sent back some of his defenders 
to their distant posts in Mutsu and elsewhere. 

But the danger was not yet over. When Takauji showed 
himself in Kyushu the island went over to him cn masse ; and 
he was soon again in the field, marching up the Sanyodo at 
the head of a powerful army upon the capital. It was whilst 
on this march that a significant event oceuired which cleared 
his action from the foul stain of treason- A noble named 
Akamatsu, who had been treated with exceptional and 
deliberate injustice by the Emperor two years before, and who 
had joined Takauji 1 3 standard, now advised him to obtain 
authorization in writing from one of the Imperial family. This 
was secretly obtained without much difficulty from the ex- 
Em peror Go-Fushimt; and henceforth the war assumed a new 
complex son. It was no longer a contest between constituted 
authority and insurgents, but between two branches of the 
royal family. The change of status put new heart Into 
Takauji's army, and his assault upon the capital was success¬ 
ful. The Emperor fled a second time to the top of the 
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motmtain, taking with him the divine insignia. The mountain 
was promptly stormed by Ashiknga Tadayoshi, and the two 
ex-Em perbrs were taken prisoners. GO'Daigo himself took 
refuge in the great monastery of Enryftknji, and by way of 
encouraging his supporters there to withstand the siege he 
issued a patent granting to the monastery the perpetual 
suzerainty of the province of Omi, in fee simple ; also seven 
Shinto shrines and nine Buddhist temples with their numerous 
appurtenant estates ; And to each of the eight hundred coolies 
who were to carry the commissariat supplies up to the 
mountain he granted a village in Tee. Tine monks responded 
to this liberality by ineffectual attempts to dislodge the enemy 
or cut off his suppSics, and then having rendered actual service 
in requital of their grant, desisted in despair. 

Ju September Takauji set up a new Emperor in the person 
of Prince Yuta-hito, a boy of fourteen, younger brother of 
Ko-gon, the ejc-Emperor who had been set up by Hojo 
Takatoki and who was afterwards deposed by r GoDaigo 
On the latter's return from exile. 

Then followed a game of diamond cut diamond between 
Takauji and the closely beleaguered Emperor, in which the 
latter came off only second best. He was caught fast in a 
military trap i find his schemes were one after another check¬ 
mated without resbrt to violence. Is; Decern I >er Takauji 
directed the Emperor to deliver up the divine emblems to his 
lately appointed successor. A counterfeit set, of recent manu¬ 
facture., sword, seat and mirror, were handed over without 
demur, Takauji was thereupon appointed Gon Dainagon, i.e. 
Acting Chief Councillor of State. He then promulgated the 
Kemmu Code in 17 articles, and thereby established once more 
the military regime. 
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ARTICLES OF THE KBMMU CODE. 

Whether the Army Headquarters should be at Kamakura 

AS HERETOFORE OR AT gQAIR OTHER PLACE. 

In antiquity, both in China and our own country, there 
have been frequent sh if tings and changes in society, more than 
there is time to enumerate. When we come down to later 
times, we find affairs become much more complicated and 
troublesome, so that such transitions were probably not so 
easy to effect. Especially remarkable as regards local changes 
is the case of the district of Kamakura, where in the year-term 
of Bunji (AD. 1185-1189) His Highness the Right Commander- 
in-Chief (Yoritomo) for the first time established a Military 
Office. In the Shokiu year-term (1219-1221),, Yosbitoki, in 
rank a second-class Court noble (Ason) swallowed the empire. 
Must it not be called lucky place for the Baronial Houses 
(#u£e)! Their incomes were ample and their power great* 
They became, however; luxurious and avaricious, and did not 
reform accumulated evils; and at last (i,e. in Takatokfs case) 
brought upon themselves extinction. Even though their seat 
were to be shifted to somewhere else, if they do not mend their 
ways and abandon the rut that upset the Cart,, can there be 
any doubt that they will totter and be imperilled ? Both the 
Chow and Tsin (Dynasties of China) were within the Yao-Han 
barrier.; yet the Tsin were overthrown in the second generation, 
whereas the Chow maintained their line 800 years. The Diui 
and the Tang dynasties both lived in Changs.n. The Daui 
were overthrown in the second generation, whereas the Tang 
lasted for 300 years. Therefore the duration of a locality of 
power must depend on the goodness or badness of the system 
of government. It is not the badness of the locality but the 
badness of the men that counts. If any one desires to shift the 
locality of government, must he not follow the direction of 
public opinion ? 
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THE QUESTION OF THE SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT¬ 
AL regards this subject, seeing that we have to ponder the 
circumstances of the time and frame administrative arrange¬ 
ments to suit, wc have Japan and China to choose between ; 
and the problem is, which methods of each should we adopt ? 

On the whole, succeeding as wedo to the inheritance of an 
age in which the baronial Houses securely flourished shall wc, 
following in their footsteps, dispense good government ? If so, 
we have Senators of ri]ve experience, the Counsellors of the 
Hyojd Shu (Council of Government at Kamakura), and public 
servants of ail grades in abundance. If we make our appeal 
to the realities of the old Kamakura regime, is there anything 
in which it can be said to have been wanting ? In the ancient 
(Chinese) Statutes it is said l — 11 Virtue means exercising good 
government, and government consists in making the lives of 
the folk endurable and easy, etc.” Shall we promptly put an 
end to the distress of the myriads and at once issue our 
authoritative directions to them ? The most important points 
are, in the main, as follows -— 

1, Economy must be universally practised. 

Under the designation of |J 11 * (the fashion or chic) 

there prevails a love of eccentricity or originality, figured 
brocades and embroidered silks, of elaborately mounted swords, 
and a hunting after fashions, and of everything calculated to 
strike the eye. The age may almost be said to have become 
demented. Those who arc rich become more and more filled 
with pride ■ and the less wealthy are ashamed of not being able 
to keep up with them. Nothing could be more injurious to 
the cause of good manners. This must be strictly kept within 
bounds. 

2- Drinking parties and wanton frolics must be suppressed. 
It is particularly important that excesses of this nature 
should be put down. Much more when, through infatuation 
for their mistresses, men have recourse to gambling. Beside# 
these misdoings, under the pretext of holding tea parties or 

* I Conjecture th*t Ihig word ia Basra for BuiSOrehl, the river port 
where the rainufaeluren of Bagdad were transhipped from mer hosts into 
H*a-gomg vestals.—J. c. H, 
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under the disguise of poetical competitions, meetings arc held 
for the purpose of laying gambling bets. Is not the waste 
caused by this course of conduct incalculable ? 

3. Crimes of violence and outrage must be quelled. 

Robberies from houses in the open daylight, armed 

burglaries, murders and massacres occur frequently, atid high¬ 
way robberies take place at all the crossways, and the cries of 
distress from the victims never cease, For the prevention of 
such conduct imperative instructions must surely be issued ? 

4. The practice of entering the private dwellings of the 
people and making inquisition into their affairs must be given up. 

When a person exerts himself to improve his condition in 
life and has a new or a bigger house built, he is immediately 
Subjected to an inquisition (by his superiors) as to his means 
and so forth, and the house taken from him. Consequently he 
lias no place wherein to hide himself, atid lie becomes a waif, 
and at last loses his means of livelihood. It is a most pitiable 
state of things. 

5. In the present state of affairs, more than half the area 
of the capital has been reduced to vacant spaces (be, burnt 
down). Arc they to be restored to their original owners and 
the rebuilding of their dwellings permitted ? 

The talk of the streets is to the effect that all who took 
part in the Imperial departure to the top of tlie mountain 
(Hiyeiian) are to be condemned, high and low without ex¬ 
ception ; and—without investigation as to the truth or faisity 
of the allegation—to have their properties confiscated, and so 
forth. Applying the provisions of the law to the matter, is 
there (not) a distinction to be made between the principals in 
turbulence and sedition and those who are only accomplices or 
merely their dependants and subordinates? Should (not) 
scrupulous -investigations be made into each case, and the 
treatment be made different accordingly ? Did an immense 
number of such confiscations (not] take place m the sequel of 
the Siiokiu disturbance? If we are again now to take away 
the whole of their properties, will the Ducal Houses {Kngs] and 
the holders of Court offices (not) be reduced to cruel 
destitution ? 
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6. Co-operative building clubs for the erection of substantial 
fire-proof houses'to be promoted. 

■ Whether we regard the inn mens* contributions both in 
money and gratuitous labour that have been levied on the 
people, or the prevalence of the practice of breaking into their 
bouses for hooty f it is to be feared that the erection of houses 
will come to'an end entirely,, and so the com modi ties which all, 
both high and low. stand in need of will cease to be supplied, 
and the poor become unable to make a living for themselves. 
If the plan of having (substantlal fire-proof) dwellings erected 
(by voluntary co-operative clubs) be carried out, will it (not) 
become a basis for giving a Sense of security to all the 
people ? 

7. Men of special ability for government w r ork must be 
chosen for the posts of Protectors of the provinces.. 

In a time such as the present arc we (not) to call upon 
faithful warriors and assign to them the office of the Protector* 
aFixp in the provinces; and fbr those who have merited rewards 
arc we (not) to procure the grant of Manors ( Shcycn ) ? The 
provincial Protector is an ancient military functionary; the 
tranquility or disturbance of the whole county depends entirely 
on that office, Tf men of unquestionable capacity and such 
only be chosen to fill it. will, (not) the minds of the folk be 
set at rest ? 

8. A stop must he put to the practice of influential nobles 
and women of all sorts and Buddhist (Zen) ecclesiastics malting 
their interested recommendations (to the Sovereign). 

9. Persons holding public posts must be liable to 
reprimand for negligence and idleness; moreover, they 
should be subject to the principle of careful selection for their 
posts. 

The above two provisions have been settled principles of 
government for generations; they are not at.all in the nature 
of new-fangled changes. ■ >■ 

10. Bribery must he firmly put down. 

Although this principle also (tike the two preceding) is by 
do means now enunciated for the first time, a special injunction 
of more than ordinary stringency is required to deal with it. 
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However subordinate his social position may be, were he worth 
only a hundred cash, the in an who accepts a bribe must be 
excluded from all employment for an indefinitely long period ; 
and if the amount of the bribe accepted be inordinate, he must 
lose all official employment for the rest of his life. 

11 T Presents made from all quarters to those who are 
attached to the Palace, whether of the Inside or Outside 
Services, must be sent back. - 

WhaLever those in authority may be fond of, their sub¬ 
ordinates will likewise affect, A reform in the direction of 
purity and honesty must be carried Out- Rarities and curiosities 
from China and such like must particularly be disallowed as 
presents or souvenirs. 

12. Those who arc to be in personal attendance on the 

rulers (Sovereign and Shogun) must be selected for that 
duty. L , - 

It lias been said ; £l Tf you want to know what sort the 
prince is, look at his ministers ; if you want to know what 
sort a man is, look at his companions," Hence, seeing that the 
goodness or the reverse of a sovereign is at once apparent by 
looking at the character of the ministers he has under him, 
must they [not) henceforth be chosen on the ground of their 
capabilities ? Again, when members of the ruler's entourage 
form cliques and in concert recommend or disparage some one ( 
can anything be more calculated to engender quarrels &nd 
disorder ? In the histories of the Chinese royal families bad in 
the history of our own we have, numerous instances of this. 
Then again , there is a further source of abuses when, for the 
sake of affording amusement, artistic performers, by their skill 
or beautiful costumes, work their w T ay into royal favour and 
regard. Such adventurers should not be admitted to the royal 
entourage. Ought not this to be seriously considered [by the 
Sovereign] ? J 

13. Ceremonial etiquette to be the predominant principle. 

For 1 'regulating a state’ there is nothing that surpasses a 

regard for ceremonial formalities. For the prince, there should 
he a- princely style' of ceremonial; for the vassal {or minister) 
there should be a ministerial style. -In all matters the distinction 
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between higher and lower should be maintained; and both in 
speech and demeanour the observance of ceremomousness should 
be deemed of cardinal importance, 

14, Hen noted for probity and their adherence to high 
principles should be rewarded by mote than ordinary distinction. 

That la the way to advance men of worth and to get rid 
of the bad. Directions should be issued by those having 
authority marking this distinction of character, fey expressions 
of commendation or the reverse. 

15, The petitions and complaints of the poor and lowly 
must be heard and redress grunted. 

In the administration of Yao and Shun this point was he]cl 
to be of the first importance. In the Canon of History it is 
said, ' fi What the ordinary man holds to be of small account the 
sage deems to be of high concern , dh This must be carefully 
borne in mind by those in pow r cr. Pity and commiseration find 
their appropriate objects in the poorer classes. Their distressful 
petitions should be entertained and dealt with \ and it is 
imperative that instructions in that sense should be issued. 

IS. The petitions and claims of temples (Buddhist) and 
Shrines (Shinto) are to he dealt with on their meritsj and fire 
either to be approved, or, on the contrary, to bcrejccted if they 
deserve to be rejected. 

In some cases these make a display of their spiritual 
influence: in others they make a pretext of establishing or 
enlarging their religious edifices: or again they make a display 
of mysterious sigtis and wonders, or proclaim that it for the 
purpose of offering up prayers ; and other such like motives are 
put forward as the ground of their petitions. The closest in¬ 
vestigation should be made before sanctioning such requests. 

17. There should be certain fixed days appointed for the 
rendering of decisions and issuance of government orders. 

As a cause of distress to people in general nothing is more 
vexatious than remissness and neglect on the part of those in 
authority over them; and on the other hand matters should 
not be hastily dismissed off hand without going to the root of 
the questions at issue. Definite decisions should be given for 
One side nr the other. That there should be no grievances left 
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for the people to complain of is the chief object of authoritative 
instructions. 

Sue h f 111 effect, is the purport of the foregoing seventeen 
articles. Although I, Ze-ycn, am a scion of the stock of Li 
Tsao, I hav£ become an unintclligczit rustic of the moors and 
wilds; yet I have had the honour of being called iti to advise 
respecting the principles of stable government; and the above 
is the outcome oT what T have gathered from the study of the 
history and institutions of China and Japan in ancient 
and modern times. At the present day throughout all 
the provinces there is no rest for the shield and spear. Ought 
we not indeed to sloop and pick one's steps warily ? The 
ancients had a saying : — " When living in safety, nevertheless 
take thought for danger," But we are now living in danger, 
and should we refrain from taking thought for the dangers we , 
arc in? Now is just the time to be apprehensive; these are the 
days when it behoves us to be circumspect. Looking back to 
distant times, let us take example by the virtuous influence of 
the two sage Emperors of the Yengi and Tin-ryaku periods 
[D&igo, S93— 930 t and Murakami, 947 — 967); to nearer 
times, by the example of the practical activity of Yoshi- 
tokt and Yasutohi, father and son. Let these be our teachers 
for the modern time. Above all, if we can dispense a System of 
government such as the myriads of the people can look up to 
with respect, will not this be the foundation for complete and 
peaceful security within the four seas ? Accordingly the above 
is, in general terms, the tenor of the suggestions which we have, 
the honour to submit for consideration. 

(Signed) Shin-vei 

( ,+ ) 

Kemmiij 3rd year, 11th month, 7th day. 

(A,D. 10th December, 133G.) 

Present at the Council:-—The ex-Minister of the Interior ; 
Zt-jQii (Lay name Dosho or Michitaka) ; Shin-yei (Bouse) ; Geu- 
yei Ham (Book) ; Dazai Shorn ; Akashi Mimbu Tai-yn ; Ota 
Shicbirozayemcn no Jo; Fuse Hiko-Saburo tiiudo (i.e. reli¬ 
gious:) ; Eight persons as above. 
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Such is the second of japan’s feudal codes, and such the 
circumstances undex which it was pat forth. It is evidently, 
in its essence, more of a political manifesto than a legislative 
enactmen t. The name of code, Shikimoku, was doubtless given 
to it only by wav of indicating its connection and continuity 
with its predecessor, the Hojo Magisterial Code, In the fierce 
hurry of civil war. there was no time to redact its articles into 
legislative style, so the draft was promulgated as it stood. In 
subs tancej it is main ly a ro-affi rmation, with amplifications, of the 
political sections of the prior code. Its most important parts, 
indeed, arc not its seventeen statutory sections, but its preamble 
and its epilogue. Taken together, its three portions amount 
to a revolutionary prominciamento against the monarchical 
restoration. It is an appeal to public opinion, to men’s reason 
and common sense, as against their instinctive political bins 
and their ingrained religious prepossessions. There is abundant 
evidence indeed that men’s religions feelings exercised greater 
sway over the movements of the time than did considerations 
of political expediency. The coincidence of the number of 17 
articles in this code with the same taumber in the code of 
Shotoku Taishi, the Constantine of Japanese Buddhism, as he 
has been called, is suggestive. As a matter of fact* the influence 
of the saintly Prince's name had been invoked and secured a 
few years before for the Imperialist cause, by means of a 
deliberate forgery. The story of Kusunoki Masashige’s 
pretended discovery of a scriptural prophecy, being somewhat 
long, is told in a note appended to this paper. 

Japanese historians in general display very shallow judg- 
ment in dealing with this portion of the national history. All 
their ad miration is reserved for the devoted loyalty of Masa- 
shige i none of them has a good word to say for the motives, 

■ the policy, or the work of Ashifcaga Takatiji. Yet the patent 
and irrecusable facts of history prove him to have been one of 
Japan’s greatest and noblest men. He was amongst the first to 
had the legitimist restoration: but less than two and a half 
years’ experience of the restored theocracy were" sufficient to 
convince him that the nation had outgrown it; that its tradi¬ 
tions, its spirit and its basic ideas were incompatible with the 
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welfare of the body politic as ei whole. The broad facts which 
demonstrate his insight as a statesman, and claim from his 
countrymen a rehabilitation of his reputation can be briefly told, 
Go-Daigo escaped capture and set up liis court at Yoshino, some 
forty miles south of Kyoto, For more than fifty years there¬ 
after there were two rival Emperors of Japan. This was the 
period known as that of the Northern and Southern Courts. 
But it was the Northern line, set up and supported by the 
Ashikaga party, which prevailed in the end and continued the 
Imperial succession to the present day. Go-Daigo's successor 
in 1302 surrendered to his northern rival the genuine regalia. 
By that time the portion of the country that acknowledged 
allegiance to the Southern Court had diminished almost to 
vanishing point. Thus, whatever the native historians may 
say, the facts of history prove Takauji’s forecast to have been 
correct and his policy sound. lie was clearly the foremost 
statesman of his age i and ths return to the effete theocratic 
regime was a deplorable mistake, at once reactionary and 
abortive. 

But it was doubtless inevitable; for the stream of a people’s 
progress seems Sometimes to wind backwards, and it takes 
time for men's religious ideas and sentiments to adjust them¬ 
selves to an altered arrangement of economic and political 
conditions. The feudal form of land tenure, however, was now 
too widely and firmly established to allow of the old courtier 
caste of Kyoto resuming its former political ascendancy in the 
state; and the Buddhist religion had developed in a new and 
secular direction, its two latest sects, the lie kite and the Zen., 
having assimilated a few of the elements and much of the spirit 
of the Confitcian ethico-polifcical teaching- In short, the spirit 
of the age in Japan was, under a different outward form, 
virtually the same as in contemporary Europe,—a tendency 
towards the secularization of political affairs. The same 
Fourteenth century of the Christian era witnessed the decline of 
the power of divinely descended Mika does in Japan and of 
divinely commissioned Popes in Europe ; and just as in the 
second half of that century there were two rival pontiffs in 
Christendom so there were two rival theoerats in Japan, In 
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both eases the old titular unity was restored in less than two 
generations, but the sway of the Knge. the ruling caste of the 
Japanese theocracy f was over, never to return, whilst that of 
the Buke, the feudal military caste, was yet in its lusty youth. 
More than five centuries of social and political development 
had yet to be passed through before the Japanese nation, 
having achieved coherence under its Tokugawa overlords, and 
suddenly swept into a at range international environment, was 
to find in a reversion to the titular Imperialism of the Meiji 
era the foothold necessary for grappling with its new vital 
problems, and the starting-point of its career of modem 
progress. 


NOTE TO THE ASH IK AG A CODE. 

The story of Kusunoki Masashigt’s pretended discovery 
of an ancient scriptural prophecy is as follow 

11 On the £5th of August, 1332, Kusunoki Masashige 
went to the shrine at Bumi-ynshi to worship and presented 
three horses to the god. On the following day r he repaired to 
the monastery Tennoji [a Osaka and presented a horse with a 
splendid white saddle and n white-mounted sword and a suit 
of armour to the temple. This was an aims for the reciting of 
the Bai-han-nya Kio (the Nirvana Sutra), When the reciting 
was over the venerable Abbot of the Monastery presented the 
books before him. Kusunoki Masashige met him and said:^- 
L My undertaking the present great enterprise [i,e. of restoring 
the power to the Emperor] may seem presumptuous in so insig¬ 
nificant a person as myself; but the Emperor's Commission is 
not a thing to be disregarded and I have put away all concern 
for my own life; and after being somewhat victorious in 
two battles the soldiers from all the provinces are rallying to 
my standard without waiting to be summoned, Such a 
fortunate conjuncture as this can only be due, I consider, to 
the special providence of the gods and Buddhas, Whether it 
be true or not I cannot say, but I have heard that Jflgu (f,e. 
bhotoku) Taishi, ponderiJig over the future of the monarchs of 
his line and the course of their destinies as regards safety or 
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danger, corn posed and left behind him a book of prophecy. If 
it be not asking too much, I should like tn be allowed to look 
at the work and see what its purport is as regards the circum¬ 
stances of the present age—that one volume only. 3 ' The 
venerable Abbott replied as follows ;— 

After the Prince iShotoku) bad vanquished the rebellious 
minister Mori-ya, and founded this monastery and from hence 
disseminated the Law of the Buddha, he composed a work in 
ten volumes, entitled "Sen-dfti Kiuji Hon-ki Jt (i.e, Original 
Chronicle of the Old Affairs of Former Ages), recording events 
from the beginning of the age of the gods to the time of the 
Empress JitS, His work was preserved in the family of Urabc 
no Sukune, and from their possession of it is derived their 
profession of diviners (urabe). Besides this work, there was 
also a Japanese book in one volume, which ts preserved here. 
This Consists of a forecast of what the vicissitudes of the Em¬ 
pire would be in the reigns posterior to the Empress Jitb; and 
of the fortunes of the successive Sovereigns. Although it is 
not at all an easy matter to allow this work to be shown to 
any one, yet I will make an exception in your favour and show 
it to you 11 ; and taking from a secret recess a silver key, he 
opened a drawer and drew forth a scroll wound found ft golden 
roller, Masashige was delighted, and ftt once unrolling it read 
it and found the following strange passage 

"When the ninety-sixth of the human Sovereigns comes to 
reign, the empire will be convutsccl with disorder fora time and 
tire sovereign himself he ill at ease. At this time a fish from 
the East wiEl swallow up the four seas ; the sun will be sub¬ 
merged in the Western sea, and after more than 370 days a 
Western bird will come and devour the Eastern fish. After 
that the whole empire will be reduced to unity and allegiance 
for three years, and then a tnonkeydihe being will deceive the 
empire for 30 years. Then the great disaster will undergo a 
change, and the land wilt return to a single allegiance.” 

Masashige was greatly astonished, and after deeply 
reflecting whftt this passage might mean, it occurred to him 
that the preceding emperor (Go-Daigo) was the ninety-sixth 
in Succession from the first human Sovereign; that the words 
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lf the empire for a time convulsed with disorder and the 
monarch ill at ease " applied exactly to the present time ; that 
the Eastern fish that swallowed the four Seas was [Hojo 
TakatokiJ Sagami Siudo and tils following; that the Western 
bird that was to devour the Eastern fish must be the men 
who were to destroy Kamakura ; that the Sun sinking into 
the Western sea was the Emperor exiled to Oki; that the 370 
and odd days would mean the spring of next year, when the 
Emperor would proceed from Oki and regain his former 
imperial position. Having thus thought out tne meaning of 
the prophecy he confidently concluded that the overthrow of 
the imperial authority was not going to be of long duration ; 
so he presented a gold’tnounced sword to the venerable Abbot* 
and made him put back the scroll into its secret drawer. He 
consequently bow took great care of himself and, saying that 
be awaited the Emperor's coming triumph, he posted troops 
at Akasflka, and entrenched himself at the fortress ofChihaya. 


Tradition says, with regard to this prophecy, that it was 
devised and the plan carried out by Masashige himself. 
Having talked the religious functionary over to the idea, he 
gave him the scroll and told him to put it into the safety-closet 
where the Prince’s (Shotoka Taiski's) relics were kept. He 
carefully kept the fact concealed even from his own family and 
followers and, fixing a day for the purpose, applied for the 
^prophecy to be shown to Him, Then, with manifestations of 
great-delight he called Maeda Onchi and others to his side* 
and said, " Look here, look here: a prophecy put forth by one 
who wielded the supreme power regarding the ages to come 
has here been left to us. The Emperor’s good fortune cannot 
now be long of coming. Let us each and all rejoice '*; and 
taking a piece of paper he copied out the passage and showed 
it to them all around. The knowledge of the incident spread 
from one to another, and soon everybody in the empire had a 
sight of it. The device proved to be a great success, and even 
where it was not at first successful, the thought that the 
Prince of Holy Virtue had foreseen a time when there w T outd be 
a usurped government by the Brake, and that that time had 
now come, wrought powerfully in their minds, and though they 
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might act he re to the Kamakura Government for the moment 
outwardly, yet in secret they were a]l the time thinking which 
of the generals they would elect to serve under, and at length 
joined either Takauji or Yoshisada. 

There was part of tiie prophecy which turned out to be 
■correct, that, namely, about the unity of the empire lasting for 
three years. The part about the monkey-like being swallowing 
tile empire for over 30 years must refer to Tnkauji. Whether 
it was a subsequent addition to the original words, or whether 
it really was part of what Masashige wrote, cannot now be 
determined,'^'From lH Bukc Hyorin/ 1 Vol. 41.) 


At the conclusion of the reacting the ChaIbxazT expressed thetbooltaef 
the Society to Sir, Hali, for his excellent paper, which Imd been of great 
interest to those present to hair it, end would melee a very v&lu&ble addition 
io the Transaction!* 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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Asiatic Society of Japan, 


A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was 
held ja the British Embassy, Tokyo, at 4 p.m, on Wednesday, 
June 17, The President, H,E. Sir Claude MacDonald, 
H.B.M/s Ambassador to Japan, occupied the Chair. The 
minutes of the last meeting, having been printed, were taken 
as read. 

The Recording Secretary announced the election of the 
following persons as members of the Society 

G. A. Scott, Esq,, c/o Takatft & Co., Tokyo ; 

Dr. W. W, McLaren, Keiogijiku University, Tokyo; 

Prof W. E. L r Sweet. Higher Normal School, Tokyo. 

The President then introduced Dr, M. W. dc Visstr, of the 
Dutch Legation,, to read his paper osi " The Tengu r " 


THE TENGU, 



By Dr, ,M. W. de Visser. 

ME of the most interesting figures in. Japanese 
demonology is the so-called Xengu {^<£]) r The 
question of the origin and significance of this 
being has been considered by Japanese scholars 
as one of the greatest importance. Even the famous Shinto 
reformer Hirata Atsutane 1 and the learned novelist 
Kvokutei Bakin s made a deep study of tit is subject. The 
former is responsible for ait elaborate work called 11 Kokon 
Ytimiku,” 0 and the latter devoted an article to it in, his 
** Nimazc no kizefl Havasu i Razajj ,' 1 also, deals with 
ihc Tcngu in a chapter of his ,r Honefia jinjakQ," ® Many 
times we find quoted the book of a Buddhist priest, Teinin, 7 
entitled " Tengu mejgiko." w But this work, as well asSoRAi’s* 
“ Tengu-sctsa hJ ' 10 and Hi rag a Gehnai's 11 Ten^tr-beu Mls are 
condemned by Bakin 10 as superficial or misleading. By far 
the clearest and most profound of all the older writers on this 
subject is Bakin hint self. Hi rata, indeed, displays an amazing 
range of learning, but by the great number of his quotations 
and by mixing up his subject with many tilings that do not 
belong to it, he becomes obscure and confused. 

But there is also a modern Japanese scholar who works 
in this field, namely, the well-known philosopher and folklorist 
Inoi m Enryo,** He treats the Teugu most thoroughly in his 
highly interesting work Eh Ydkwsi^uku kogi, t> and in a 

1. JfL BE ^ Jft, lived 1773—184S. 

3. m # jpg 9fi t who lived 1787—1343. 

iJ, ^ ^ written in IBiJb 

4. *£ fli ftH $J, ivriUert in 181L 

5. ft H Ul, who lived 16S4~IG37. 

<3. 5*t jflU fi# it T Z A p- 7, SujS ft* tflub If j£ $1. 

7, MB S yz ^ 

3. tk that is, Oavii Moxjfcr, fSL SI 5$, who lived H3G5—1738. 

1L 5 ft ^ >3, who lived 1723—3 779. 12.. X J*j & 

lJJ.lTl p. 8i 14. # Ji KIT - 

Id. & fli 1J= (1896), Third edition (1397), vol. inch. 40, pp. 235— 

239, ami vol. iv, ch. pp. 245—275. 
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separatc treatise entitled fh Taigai-on.*’ 1 Especially, the latter 
has great value on account of the systematic arrangement of 
facts and arguments. Yet the former work is more complete, 
because it gives more and unabridged 1 quotations. It is a pity 
that the writer does not pay the slightest attention to the 
historical side of the question. Wot one word does he say 
about the times in which all the books on this subject were 
written, nor does he follow any chronological order. 3 He 
Overlooks some of the most important old worts, which fact 
he himself acknowledges at the end of the " Tenguron.” As 
to the quotations he makes, we frequently have to be content 
with only the title of the book, without chapter or page. 
Nevertheless his works are of the utmost value as a basis for 
further research. 

I.—THE CELESTIAL DOG IN' CHINA. 

The first question always to be asked by the student of 
Japanese folklore is this: Have we to do with an original 
Japanese belief or must wc look to China for its origin ? 
Generally he finds that the latter is the case ; for China, the 
great maker of old Japan, had a mighty influence on its 
superstition too. It is Professor i>j? G root's masterpiece, “Tfie 
Religious System of Chin a ", which gives the student abundant 
information on all kinds of subjects belonging to this branch 
of study. And the present subject is no exception to this rule. 
In part 2 of vot. v,, which treats of Demonology, we hod 
on pages 574 seqq. many interesting details concerning the 
" Celestial Dog," Professor de Groqt’s quotations from old 
Chinese works are as follows : 

Standard Histories, History of the South flfl fc, 420—5S9), 
cli, 7, E. 10; . . , , "And in the 5th year of the Ta thing 

period (A.D. 539) the story was circulated in the Capital 

1. Vt $ ft, Part 3 of the YZhuti ibsha, ft £ gg l&Qfi, 

£. The only reference he makea lo the time of the Tengu legends 
( Tenyiiran, p. £3^ ii not only v*ry vague, but he &pe*ks there of the Ktyrii at 
having been written according to Maeucki's opinion 700 or 800 yen re before 
that authority’s lime; AS Ft wil i J3*e beW the JTiyiii mentioned by MjIBDCBI 
Ls qnito dLCbreiit from the Kujiki in which we find a passage nboiU the Tengn. 
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that the Son of Heaven took livers out of men for food of 
the celestial dog/' 

The History of the North 1 states that a celestial dog 
catne down, and ceremonies were performed to counteract the 
ills resulting therefrom ; on which occasion the Emperor fell from 
his horse, which was scared by a hare, and expired soon after. 

Sse-K aX shEpr- says : ** It has the shape of a large moving 
star, and produces a noise. When it descends and reaches the 
earth, it resembles a dog. Whatever it falls upon becomes" a 
flaming fire; it looks like a fiery light, like flames flaming up 
to heaven. Its base is round and covers a fieid of -several 
acres' its upper part is pointed and spreads a yellow colour 
over a thou&und milts it ratty defeat armies and kill the 
commanders/’ 

The Shan hai king states : <l Midway' in the large plain 
or desert there is a red dog, calk'd the celestial dog. Wherever 
it descends, armed violence will prevail/ 1 

In the '* Old Books of the T L # rtg Dynasty " 4 we read : 
“ In the second year of the Chun-kwo period (A. D, HR2), in the 
tenth monLh, thunder resounded in the North-west in a 
cloudless sky, and this was called ft descent of the celestial 
dog.” 

The “Old History of the Five Dynasties " R sayb : " In the 
third year of the T'ling-kwang period (A. D. 925), in the ninth 
month, on the day iing-wei, when dark clouds covered the sky 
everywhere at night, a noise as of thunder was heard in the 
north, and the wild pheasants screamed. This was what 
people call a descent of the celestial dog." 

Professor db Groot states that he is unable to trace the 
origin of the belief in that bloodthirsty anthropophagous 
monster, but that what Sze-sza Ts'ien describes is evidently an 
enormous dog-shaped meteor, confounded with a comet in the 

1. At Jfe, [^6-581), oh. 7,130* 

2, 'p] fiSj sU|j Hutlorical IfocOrdt, ch. £7 t 1. 31, it section ]£ 'g flf. 

a very old classic mentioned already by S^e-ma TeCiest in 
the Hittorfcal Jfewnvfs, eh. 138 ; cb. fl, -Jz SE ^ &9- 

4, 19 ?f ft,ch. 1&,1U.S5. 

5. M * ft At cfa- »3p 1,0. 
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sky. Further, he says that it is the name of a star placed 
somewhere about Cancer. 

The Japanese authors quote several other Chinese works 
containing different tales about the celestial dog. As to the 
star or comet or meteor they belong to the Han, Sung, 
Ming and Ts ing dynasties, and contain the same facts as the 
texts quoted by Professor de Groot. One of the quotations 
from the History of the Han Dynasty (1 <U) runs as follows : 
“ In the North-west there are three big stars. They look like 
suns ; their name is Celestial Dog. If a Celestial Dog appears, 
jicople bite each other (that is, war is coming).” 

In the work “ Ho t‘a" 1 we read : “If the Great White 
Star (;k & *0 divides itself, it becomes the Celestial Dog ” 
(this means: the Celestial Dog is a part of the Great White 
Star). In the old Japanese historical works, which, as a matter 
of course, follow the Chinese traditions, the Great White Star 
is often mentioned, apparently as an omen of war and 
calamity. 

A curious story is told by Wang Ting 2 : ** The mother of 
the Empress I Teh saw in a dream the moon falling into her 
lap and rising again in an eastern direction. The moon's 
splendour was so great that she could not look at her. 
Gradually she (the moon) rose to the middle of the sky, when 
suddenly she was devoured by a celestial dog. The lady 
awoke with a fright and the Empress was boro.” 

In the Shuh i ki 2 we find a story which is supposed 
to have happened in 1672. Early in the morning a 
villager saw on the roof of his neighbour’s house ** a 
being resembling a dog, but standing erect as a man. 
It had a sharp beak, the upper half of its body was red, 
the lower half blue as indigb. Its tail was like a broom, 
several ch‘ih long. Frightened, he called his neighbour and 
told him what he had seen. As soon as the latter opened the 

inn 

2. 3E », in hU work fhn Isiao luh, & & £. written nnder the Ming 
d/nasty. 

3. 528 31 !E- written in 1701 by Tung jg |tp. Another mnch 

older work of the same name is mentioned by de Groot, 1.1. vol. iv. p. 1&6 
note 1. Como, afcjo Wtlie, Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 200. 
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gate, the being tan up to the clouds and suddenly there was a 
sound as of thunder, Winding as a snake it went away in a 
southwestern direction. During its ascent a fiery flash shot 
out and brushed the sky like a broom. After a while it was 
extinguished. Several tens of miles around its sound was heard, 
and there were people who saw its splendour. If a &o j 
called Celestial Dog falls on the earth, it gives out a sound as 
of thunder. In the year Kiah-Yin of the same period (K'ang- 
hi) (1674) there was a rebellion (of frpf iff H)." 

A benevolent celestial dog we find in the S&n ts‘in 
kt 1 : “On the Plain of the White Stag there is a citadel called 
Keu kis. In the time of Siang Kung of the Ts'Itt dynasty 
(249—206 B.C,) there was a celestial dog which descended 
above that place. When robbers came he barked and protected 
the place against them. Therefore the whole citadel was with- 
Out any fear/' 

Finally, an extract may be taken from the With H smo 
shih,2 in which we read : "A falling star becomes a stone in 
the shape of a dog f s head. Therefore it is called ' Celestial 
Dog, * *' 

All these writers bring the u Cicn ken ” in connection with 
the sky or the stars. But there arc others who place them in 
a quite different light. The poet Tu Ts^-mei a of the T H ang 
dynasty, for instance, says in his ' J Poem on the celestial 
dogs '**: 

11 Sometimes they arc above and fly to the clouds. 

Sometimes they arc below and become wild animals ; " 
and elsewhere in the game poem we read: 

“ The celestial dogs live on the top of the high mountAins, 
Their spirit (&} touches the divine excellence. 

Their colour resembles that of the wau-i, c 
They are small as wan-k l ang. c 

1, El %fe HE, cited in the PA wen yun/u, M H flfc (compiled under the 
*pecis] superintendence of the Emperor, and published in 1711). 

2. written by Fa& j o I-cnt, £ 1& fri during the Ming 
dynasty. 

a. tt * S£. 

Sl^ f fahttlou&liona, 


4. r m st 
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An author of the Yuen dynasty, I Shi-chen, 1 says in 
hi 9 “Lang bucn ki” *: “In Kiun-Tsz' land there is the 
Phoenix-peak. From thence the celestial dogs come. Another 
name for them is * t l ai chcn nu s/en’ (>& fS *C fill, pregnant verbose 
female sicn) ..... They are s/en, called celestial dogs.” 

In other places they are mentioned as a kind of badgers, 
living in the mountains, 8 or as birds or plants (the ginseng, 
A ♦), or dragons. 

As to their anthropophagous character, spoken of in 
Professor de Groot’s first quotation, we can compare there¬ 
with two other references. In a work of the Ming dynasty, 
the Wuh tsab tsii, 4 we read : “ According to the popular belief, 
the celestial dog always devours, wherever he stops, the infants 
of the people. For this reason he is very much detested by 
women and children.” 

Hirata, who cites this passage in his Kokon yviniko 
(ch. 1, p. 4 b), adds: " This is a strange l>eing that lives in the 
mountains and flies through the air. Although it has the 
shape of a big shooting star (ilk £), in reality it is no star. 
^Therefore it cries loudly, seizes, where it descends, the infants 
of the people, and devours them. It is a kind of mountain 
demon.” 

Another book of the Ming dynasty, the “ Kukin t'ankai,”* 
states: “ There was a sorcerer who wept and said : ‘ My child 
has been killed by a Celestial Dog.’ Suddenly several blood 
drops trickled down from the air, and after a while the head 
and the legs fell as falling stars.” 

Although in the following stories the celestial dog is not 
spoken of, the resemblance of those mountain demons with the 
Tengu of Japan is too striking to leave them unmentioned. 

Li Ch'oh 0 gives a legend the events of which happened at 
the time of a great meeting in a Buddhist temple. “ In the 

1. Comp, ns Groot, 1.1. to!. iv. p. 106, note. 

2. m « re. 

3. nt, in the Sfcm hoi Ling; or tfj Hj M6. in Li Kao’s SAiA tcuA pan ts'ao 
Ofc ft, £ 4C ZJt, Yuen dynasty). 

* i £# Gi, written by Sie Chao-shwah. about 1592 . 

&• T*r Hf. written by Fuxo Muho-lUNG, ig ft. 

, #» h‘ h ‘» “ Au Lu »AiA” *, written under the Tane 

dynasty. 
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garden all kinds of games took place. A boy ten years old 
was dancing on the top of a bamboo-pole, when suddenly there 
appeared a being resembling a fish-eagle [tiao-ngoh, AS $£), 
seized the boy and Hew away. The crowd got very confused 
and stopped dancing, Some days afterwards the boy was 
discovered by his parents, lying on the top of a high pagoda. 
They took a ladder and brought him down. His mind had 
become dull, but after a while he spoke to the following effect: 

' A person resembling one of those <l Yakshas which fly in the 
sky 1J ^ 5,) on wall-paintings carried me to the pagoda 

and fed me daily with fruits., the taste and origin of which I 
did not know/ After ten days his mind was as well as 
before/' 

In the “ KVanjg si t’niig chf" 1 we read: Hh More theai ten 
shepherd's boys were ptaying together when suddenly they 
saw half way up the mountain slope a man, about two 
ebang ($t) bi length, with a face more than three chhh (R) 
broad and twice as long. His hair was tangled; he had 
a bird's bill, and two wings on his back. He looked down on 
the dancing boys and laughed with delight. After a while he 
let his tongue hang down; it was so long that it bung over 
his belly. The frightened boy's all ran home, but he called 
them back, shouting several times in the pure language of the 
barbarians: 1 Halloo, halloo, don’t be afraid, don't run awayj 
enjoy yourselves by song and dance and flute playing/ At 
these words the boys returned, played on the flute and sang 
and danced. The man clapped his hands with pleasure and 
laughed loudly. His voice resounded in the wood. Again he 
let his tongue hang down as before. After a long while he 
went away and did not appeal 1 again.’* 

Liu KeSO-Shuh^ gives in his work entitled '*/ j'uen' ,fi 
the following: <H la the period Yuen-kia (151“152) a boy 
twelve years old saw a demon, three ch'ih long, with one leg, 
bird’s claws and on hts back a shell of scales. He came and 

1. M it eh. 42, written by Wu Hiko-tsc, % jjfr, in the K^ng-hi, 
era [1S&2— L72H}. 

2. 3* W ifc, ^ author of the&mg dynasty. 

3 . & n< 
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beckoned to the boy, who got confused and disturbed, and did 
not play any longer. His parents beat him, but suddenly they 
heard a voice in the air saving: * This is what 1 taught him ; 
don’t punish him.’ ” 

The fact that he had one leg shows that it was a 
mountain demon, one of the so-called khwei ( %) and sao 
or siao l*. «) of the Chinese mountains and hills (DE Groot, 
1.1. v. pp. 495 seqq.) 

In a work ot the Tsin dynasty, the * Sheu shen ki ,” 1 we 
find a description of the bird called chi ni&o which lives 

in the depths of the mountains. It is a kind of demon in bird 
shape, who, just as ihe Japanese Tengu, can change himself 
into a man, and sita the houses on fire of those who have 
him harm. V| 

Considering the foregoing texts we find that in most of 
them the demon in question descends from the sky in the shape 
of a dog, amidst thunder and fire. Ihoue, who points out 
that the Chinese author^ describe the being as having the 
shape of a shooting star, l*ut not as a shooting star, or comet, 
itself, thinks that we have to do with the thunder-beast (IE K) 
(Tenguron, pp. 10 seqq.). This would be a very plausible ex¬ 
planation, if the appearance of-the being was not spoken of in 
a way which shows that it is considered as rare and very 
ominous. Wherever it descends it brings war. something 
hardly to be ascribed to an ordinary thunderstorm. Therefore 
I prefer the explanation of the phenomenon as being a meteor, 
confounded, as Professor ns Groot suggests in view of the 
words of Sze-ma Ts’ien. with a comet. This is a general 
mistake of primitive man. who considers both comet and 
meteor as falling stars or demons bringing calamity. In 
Frazer’s Golden Bough 2 we find a great number of instances 
of this belief, collected from all parts of the world. It is no 
wonder that the Chinese had the same idea. Their rich 


l *P„ a work written in the fir*t decades of the fourth century by 

Yu Pao, =f* £ or, according to others, Kan Pao, R Comp, de <»root, 
1.1. vol. itr, p. 78, note 1. 
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phantasy compared! the queer-shaped meteors with dogs and 
brought tlienj into connection with war and death. 

But besides this metcor-diemon we hud other beings of the 
same name. In To TW-uei’s poem we read of two kinds of 
celestial dogs: demons in the clouds and animals on earth, 
living or. the tops of the mountains and nearly equal to gods. 
This gives us for the first time a link between the meteor and 
the animal-shaped demon of the mountains and woods. 
Especially the badger, well-known in Chinese and Japanese 
folklore for its supernatural powers, obtained the name of the 
mighty demon of the sky. Even to the miraculous human 
beings* called sreo (fdlJ T who lived in the depths of the mount' 
a ins, were immortal and could fly th rough the air, the name 
“ tien keu” was applied. This proves that the latter was 
familiar !y associated with nlie mountains in a supernatural 
sense. 

We therefore arrive at the conclusion that in China the 
meteor-demon was confounded with an animal-shaped numr- 
tain demon, but that of the two the former had by far the 
predominance. 

In Japan we see just the contrary. Introduced into this 
mountainous country, the name <J celestial dog” wholly lost its 
primary meaning of meteor-demon and was used only in its 
secondary sense of demon of the mountain recesses and the 
depths of the woods. But in that character it was much more 
developed than in China itself. On comparing the above 
legends, in which the name " celestial dog” is not mentioned, 
with the Japanese stories about the Tcngu, we wall see at once 
that the latter has a complexity of qualities proper to several 
other Chinese mountain demons. In this way the Japanese 
Tcngu became a being quite different from the Chinese then-ken, 
although there are some characteristics of the latter to be 
found in'him. 
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II.-THE CELESTIAL DOG IN JAPAN. 

§ 1.—Eighth Century. 

The number of Japanese Tengu tales is enormous. There¬ 
fore we can only give the most remarkable specimens of the 
different kinds of legends, which have circulated in the course of 
the centuries. Quoting the principal sources we will treat 
them in chronclogical order. 

In the oldest historical works, which date from the 8th, 
9th and 10th centuries, the Tengu is not to be found except in 
one passage of the Nihongi. Thus, we read in chapter 23 
(K. T. K. 1 2 3 4 i., p. 405) of this work, which was written in 720, 
the following particulars: 

“In the spring of the ninth year (of the Emperor Jomei, 
that is. 637) on the 23rd of the second month a large star shot 
from the East to the West. At the same time there was a 
noise as of thunder. The people said : ‘ It is the noise of a 
shooting star ’; others said : * it is earth-thunder.’ Thereupon 
the Buddhist priest- Bix spoke, saying: * It is no shooting star, 
it is a Celestial Dog. Its barking is like thunder.’ ” 

The same story we find later in the Fuso rvakki n and in 
the Genko Shakusho L All three tell us. immediately after 
recounting the incident, that there was a rebellion of barbarians 
in the same year. But only the third writer speaks of any 
connection between these two facts. According to his account 
the priest said: “ This star is called ‘ Celestial Dog.’ Perhaps 
there will be a revolt in the East.’’ “ And really,’’ the author 
states, “ there was an insurrection of barbarians.” 

From the statement of the Nihongi we can easily deduce 
the fact that the Celestial Dog was wholly unknown to the 

1. K. T. K. is Kokuihi iaikei (■ 4 3R), a modern edition of old 

historical and legendary works. Of the same kind are the SkiMki thSran 
(fcU.fcK) ‘he Quntho ruiji (HI * t£) (1795), while the Hyakka 

ulmrin (U 3c {& ft) contains a great number of works of the Tokugawa 
period. 

2. Only Buddkitt priest* are referred to in the following pages. 

3. ^ Si *8- IE- ch. 4, K. T. K. vL p. 506; written by the priest Ko-ex, 
jgt R, in the l*2th century. 

4. 7t "■? ch. 20, K. T. K. xiv. p. 987; written by the priest 
, who l?ved 1277—1346. 
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Japanese people of that time. The priest Bin was a Chinese 
who taught them in this wav what he had heard and read in 
his own Country. The Fact that the demon is not mentioned 
anywhere else in all the old historical works, although they 
very often speak of shooting stars or comets, shows clearly 
that tins Chinese belief never got hold of the Japanese people. 

But there is still more that we can learn from the simple 
words of the Nihongi. At the side of the characters 
" Celestial Dog/' we find kana, reading “ Amo. tsu frits uite " 
or " Celestial Fox” Now, the latter is also a well-known 
Chinese demo si. Professor Eu2 Gnotyr (Keligious 'System of 
China, v- p, o87j quotes the Huen ehung ki , 1 2 3 which states: 
“And when a fox is a thousand years old, it penetrates to 
heaven and becomes a celestial fox," The Japanese authors 
cite also the work Wuh £$&.h tsii,^ where we read: “When a 
fox is a thousand years old, it ascends to heaven and does not 
haunt (the people) any longer, 1 ' 

Different is the description given by the fsTwang i kip - 
which says: "The Celestial Foxes are the oldest (of all foxes). 
They are mere spirit (#£ S?) without shape- Therefore they 
possess persons, commit all kinds of strange witchcraft and 
cover in a moment, quick as the wind, a thousand miles 
forward and back. 1 * In the same book a curious story is told 
about a celestial fox which visited a person in the shape of a 
Bodhisattvn, riding or a lion in the midst of a five-coloured 
cloud, and made the man sit down for seven days in medita¬ 
tion (d hy an a). Driven out according to the advice of a Taoist 
doctor by throwing a charm into the well and making the 
patient swallow another, the fox returned after many years as 
a great lord with a long train of retainers. He forced the man 
to give him the hand of his daughter, but again he was beaten, 
though this time with more difficulty, by the same Taoist 
doctor. In his original shape of an old fox he was put In a 
bag by the latter and brought to the Emperor, who by the 

1, % * tl, written before the Gth century. 

2, See above p. 29 , note 4. 

3, J0t ^ ft ^ Qrk written by Til Kiux-TSS’, Jb after the T‘ang 

dynasty, and quoted by Hioatjl, j.l.ch, 1, pp. 0 
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advice of the Taoist banished him to Korea by means of a 
charm. The fox flew away with the charm and was ever 
afterwards worshipped by the people of Shiragi 1 , one of the 
old kingdoms of Korea. 

It seems to have escaped the attention of all the Japanese 
writers on this subject, that the Celestial Fox is spoken of in 
the Shoku Nihon kftki,' 2 which dates from 869. There we 
read how one evening in the year 834 “ the sweeping of wings 
and crying was heard above the Palace. It was a flock of 
several hundreds of beings, whose voices were like those of 
seabirds, called * karaome * (seagulls). Some people said that 
the}' were not seabirds but Celestial Foxes. The soldiers of the 
Body-guard all looked up to the sky, but the night was so 
dark that the beings could only be heard, not seen.” 

The Aindshd* an encyclopediacal work dating from 1446, 
states that Celestial Dogs and Celestial Foxes arc mixed up 
in writing. Htoata (1.1.) points out the great resemblance 
. between the Chinese legends about the Celestial Fox and what 
the Japanese tell about their Tengu. Moreover, A&akawa 
Zenan 4 mentions in his Zcnan zuihitsu 5 three images of a 
Small Tengu, riding on a fox: Dory5 Gongen of Odawara, 
Izuna Gongen in his temple on the top of the Izuna or Fox- 
sorcery-mountain in Shinano province, and a third god in 
Shimosa province; which all show the connection between 
the Tengu and the fox. 

Indeed, it is remarkable how many characteristics the 
Japanese Tengu shares with the Chinese fox. Bolh impose 
upon man in the shape of a Buddha 6 , or set houses on 
fire, 7 or possess persons, 8 or know everything which happens 
at a distance of more than 1000 mites. 9 Chinese werefoxes 
are supposed to have a mysterious pearl, 10 and, according to 

•1« £r I2- 

2. Hf fl * & !B ch. 3, K. T. K. iii. p. 192. 

3. tf ft ch. Till. nr. 312, p. 38, 2. 

4. m hi # ng. 

5. # « 0i m, written in 1850; HyakJka settnrin (see above, p. 34 note 1) 
vol. IE Jt pp. 671 uqq. 

6. Comp, de Groot, 1.1. vol. v. p. 590. 7. Ibidem, p. 596. 

8. Ibidem, p. 586. 9. Ibidem, p. 586. 

10. Ibidem, p. 593. 
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the Shfisckishh, 1 a Japanese work dating fro in the- beginning of 
the 14th century, * [ whosoever becomes a Great Tengu gets a 
peart, red ns agate. If one holds this pearl before his eyes or 
tars, he can see or hear atl that happens in the three thousand 
worlds. 1 " Although the power, ascribed to the pearl, is different 
from that of the Chinese belief f yet ‘the resemblance is re* 
markable. 

If we combine these facts with the vague term used by 
Fey i war a no YoRTNAGJLf 2 who writes in, his diary, the TfcjJfcr, 3 
abou t tile image of the Ff Heavenly Lord of Atagoyama/* the 
celebrated Tengu mountain pronounced Tengn), wt 

arrive at the conclusion that the Japanese had no clear ideas 
about the difference between the Celestial Dog and the Celestial 
FoXj and that they confounded them in such a way, that the 
name of the former was applied to the characteristics of the 
latter. 

§ 2,-^Tcnth and Ele yen th Centuries, 

The first work in which the Japanese Tengu appears is the 
Utsubo Monogatsri* the oldest collection of Japanese titles. It 
is quoted already in the Genji Monogtit&ri (1004) and in the 
Maknra toshi (1000), and dates from the cud of the tenth 
century* In chapter 1, entitled Toshikage (f& Be), nr. 16, 2, 
appears the following story : “ That day being the day of the 
Emperor's going to FCita.no, he went to sec the neighbouring 
mountains. His attendant of the day, Udaisho tio otodo (Com¬ 
mander of the Right Imperial Guards),, turned his horse and 
said : L Hark 3 there is some one playing on the koto/ His elder 
brother, the Migi no otodo (Udaijin, Right-Minister) responded : 

' How well the sound reverberates in this Kitayama.! It is as 
if there were a wit ole c?rchestra playing. It must he a koto 
tike the Setaka-ze in the Palace. Come, let us go nearer and 
listen 1" His brother replied: ' Who would be playing for his 
pleasure in such a distant mountain ? I am sure it will be a 
Tcngn\ don't go !' But the other retorted: ‘ Setinin play in 

1 ft S«. gee belfry, 

2. M (ft wholivad 1120 —1156. 

3- "ft SB, * Jiflry which runs from 1142—L15 u, l at* below, 

4> ? ft tt fit- 
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this way; wet I the n„ I go atone. ’ " Going into the wood he 
found a beautiful girl playing the koto, but coming back he 
said that he had not seen anybody. His companions were 
convinced that it was the work of a Tengu. 

This story shows clearly that in those early days the 
Tengu was considered as a mountain demon, who deluded 
people and decoyed them into the depths of the wood. 

The next source is the Konjstku MimQgMtari, 1 which dates 
from before 1077. This highly interesting work contains an 
enormous number of legends from India, China and Japan. 
Chapter 20, which has been omitted in the Kokusbi t&ikii, 
vol- xvi.., is to be found separately, together with chapters 17 
and 19 in vol. xxiih of another modern collection of old 
books, the Shiscki shitran. 3 This chapter includes the follow¬ 
ing Tengu stories. 

No. 1 [p. 134). A Tengu, on his way from India to China, 
hears the sea (f) singing a Buddhist text- Immediately he decides 
to put a stop to it, and goes in the direction of the sound. In 
this way he comes via China to Japan, continually hearing the 
voice without hading its origin. At last he arrives at the foot 
of Hieisan, the centre of the Tendai sect near Kyoto, and Jo 1 
there are the Four Kings of Heaven and the angels who 
protect the Law of Buddha, sitting as guardians by the small 
river, which flows from the mountain. The water of the river 
is singing the holy tout, which he heard already at such a 
distance. After a while he ventures to ask the reason, and an 
angel tells him that this rivulet sings the text and is guarded 
in this way, because it is the privy of so many learned priests 
of Hiehan. At once the Tengu Joses his desire to stop the 
singing, makes a vow to become a priest of Hietean, and 
disappears. Really he is reborn as a man and attains episcopal 
dignity. 

No. 2 (p, 135), A strong Tengu comes from China to 
Japan in order to sec whether the Japanese priests are as easy 
to deal with as are the Chinese, With a Japanese colleague 

1, -t* =§ Va Sffi written by Mitunora so Takakljni Ed, who died 
in 1077, K.T, K, v<al. ivj, 

2. A B & 5Eh nr. SI, pp. 1 £4—193. . 
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he flies to Hieizan anti tries his luck, but is shamefully beaten 
by a bishop, who by means of a tantra appears on the top of 
his sedan chair in the midst of a high flame. Twice more his 
efforts end in failure, and at last he lies down, kicked and 
beaten by boys. Then his Japanese friend, who has seen it all 
from a distance, asks him with a jeering laugh whether he had 
much success, smears his loins with ointment and sends him 
back to China, 

Ko. 3 (p. 139), In the lingi era (901—922) th ere appeared 
in a big kaki-trte in tlie neighbourhood of Kyoto a Buddha, 
surrounded by a brilliant glare and a rain of flowers. During 
more than seven days high and low came from the capital in 
order to worship him. At last a very clever minister, who 
suspected that it was a mere Tcugu trick, decided to go and 
have a look himself. The minister reasoned thus: 11 Wicked 
sorcery (gejntsu, fir fflf) does not last longer than seven days ; 
to-day I will see what it is.*’ On arriving at the spot he sent 
the crowd away and stared for an hour from his sedan chair 
at the Buddha, who continually caused a rain of flowers to fall. 
But lo! at once his power came to an end under the constant 
glare of the minister. He changed into a big kite (kusotobi, 
kestrel), which felt out of the tree with broken wings and was 
killed by a little boy. 

No. 4 (p. 140). A Buddhist priest who passes for a very 
holy man, lives as a hermit on Tukayama. By his incantations 
he can cheek the wild beasts in their course and make the 
birds fall down to the ground. One day the Emperor (Enyiii, 
9f>9—9S4) becomes ill and the priests at the Court try in vain 
to cure him by means of their incantations, Kow the holy 
man of TftkflyanlA is called and cures the patient in a very 
short time. This rouses the suspicion of the other priests. 
With the utmost fervour they all recite their incantations before 
the curtain behind which the mysterious man finds himself. 
Suddenly a loud cry is heard and the Emperors room is filled 
wiEhthestenchofdog'surine. The priest tumbles from behind 
the curtain and is nearly beaten to death. Praying for his 
lift he confesses that he worships the Tengu on Takayama in 
order to be revered by alt m&nkitid, and that the fact that he 
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was called to the Palace and cured .the Emperor was n 
result of his prayers to them. Thereupon he is ignominiously 
driven out of the Palace. The author observes; “ Thus, 
although a person who worships such beings has an ex¬ 
traordinarily miraculous power (resit co, 5 &), yet at last it 
comes to light. Nobody knows what became o-f the priest. 
Even to-day there Eire traces on Takayania of the place where 
he worshipped the Teugu. 1 "' 

No. 5 (p. 142), While a bishop is praying before the 
image ofEuddha a Teuga in the shape of a nun steals a box 
containing sacerdotal vestments. On being discovered and 
pursued by the bishop, she climbs up a tree, but tumbles down 
by the power of his incantations, and the bishop recovers the 
bos. 

No. fi (p, 142). During two years a Tengu tries in vain 
to seduce a pious priest by means of a woman whom he 
possesses. At last she gets so vexatious that the priest prays 
to Fu do My bo to help him, whereupon the Tengu is bound by 
the god. The woman tumt round us a top, knocks her head 
against a piElar of the temple, and cries loudly for help. The 
demon, speaking by her mouth, says that he has been wholly 
weakened by the miraculous power and that hts v wirtgs arc 
broken. As he beseeches the priest to let him go, the latter 
Supplicates the god again and by virtue of this prayer the 
Tcngn is allowed to leave the body of the woman. She 
recovers her senses, runs away and never troubles the priest 
again. 

No, 9 (p. 147), A bonze who practices wicked sorcery 
(gejutsu, ft ttl) (just as the one in story No. 4), transforms 
clogs and sandals into Httlc dogs, makes a howling fox leap 
out of his bosom, enters a horse or cow from behind and comes 
out through the mouth, and so on. After having done this 
for many years, he takes with him one day a young neighbour, 
who would like to learn his art, to an old priest in the 
mountains. At his advice the youngster first purifies himself 
by seven days of severe fasting and ablutions, and takes some 
rice with him in a new, clean bucket, but contrary to his 
teacher’s prohibition he hides a small sword under his clothes. 
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As soon as they arrive at the priest’s house in the morni'tains, 
the mysterious old hermit says that he knows quite well 
that the visitor carries a sword, and orders a servant to 
take it off But the lad, fearing that his last hour has come, 
decides to sell. his life as dearly as possible, and jumps at the 
old man with his sword drawn. Suddenly mountain and house 
and priest vanish altogether and they find themselves in a 
temple in the capital itself. The sorcerer goes away, crying 
and lamenting that his work of years has been spoiled, A few 
days afterwards he suddenly dies. The author adds: " We 

do not know exactly the reason, but probably he was a 
devotee of the Tcngu. The young man disappeared ; likely lie 
died also. A man who is clever in such arts, is deeply guilty. 
Therefore nobody who believes in the Triratna would desire to 
learn them. Any r one who docs so is called a mamdog (A 
and is, according to the tradition, no man/* 

No. 11 (p. 153). A dragon having the shape of a small 
snake is basking in the sun on the bank of a lake in which he 
li ves. Suddenly a kite swoops down and carries him off to the 
mount ei ins, where the bird drops its prey into a deep cleft in 
the rock. It is a Tengu who plays this trick on the dragon, 
knowing quite well that the latter cannot take his Own shape 
nor fly into the air without the aid. of water, though even a 
single drop. The cleft is quite dry and the dragon is about to 
die miserably, when, after four or five days, a second victim is 
thrown into the aperture. This time it is a priest, who* 
coming out with his pitcher on the verandah of his house in 
the midst of night, has been caught by the Teugu, lying in 
wait for him on the top of a tree. The dragon* strengthened 
by the drop of water that is left in the pitcher, changes at 
once into a little boy, flies into the air amidst thunder and 
lightning, with the priest on his back, and puts him safely 
down at his house on Hicizan. In the meantime the Tcngu 
has taken the shape of a priest and is collecting wisdom in 
Kyoto, but the dragon throws himself upon Ins enemy and 
kicks him to death. 

No. 12 (p, 155). A wholly ignorant but devout priest 
was prostrated in prayer before a Buddha image in the dead 
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of night, when suddenly he heard a voice in tlie air, flftying: 
tl Because jour trust in me is so full of devotion and yon recite 
so many prayers to me, t will come and fetch you to-morrow 
at the hour of the sheep. Do not neglect your prayers/' The 
next day the priest and his pupils, with their faces to the 
West, were absorbed in devotion. At the hour appointed a 
bE in ding light appeared in the neigh bourhood of a fir on the 
top of a mountain in the West, Looking with folded hands 
they saw the head of A mid a Biitsu, surrounded by a golden 
halo. Enchanting music was made by several Bodhisattvas, 
and a shower of flowers was falling from above. Kwaiinon, in 
the midst of a purple cloud, brought a golden seat for the pious 
priest, and Amidn, enthroned on a lotus, took him along to 
the West, The disciples, thinking that he had gone to tlie 
Western Paradise, bowed low in devout prayer. But when 
a monk, some seven days afterwards, went into a distant 
valley, he heard the sound ofgroaadng above his head. And lol 
it was the same priest, stark naked, and bound on the top of 
a tree. The monk untied him, but the unfortunate man cried, 
" Why do you do that? Buddha has said to me that I should 
wait a little and that he would eomc bads and fetch me,” 
" Amida Butsu,” he then exclaimed, '* here is a man who kills 
met” The be witched priest was raving mad and died after a 
few days. He had been deceived by Tengri because he had no 
knowledge and did not understand the difference between the 
work of demons and the world of Trfratna, 

In other chapters of the same work the Tonga is mentioned 
only twice. In eh-10, no. 35, 1 we read among the legends, which 
all begin with the words “ Once there was in China ” a.s.o., 
the story of a hermit, who, banished by a king on account ofthc 
abuse of his queen, died of grief in exile and became a king of 
Tengn. At the bead of 10,000 of them he went to another 
country, because some of the Tengu would not hold any 
intercourse with one who died under such circumstances. 

In chapter 2S, no, 28,- Buddhist nuns, w'ho arc made 
drunk by eating mushrooms and are dancing in the mountains, 
are believed by the woodcutters to be Tengu. 


I, K.T. K. xvi. pp, 5 L" aw. 
%, K.T.K.ivi.p. 133?., 
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If wc reflect upon tilt sc talcs wc see the Tengu everywhere, 
tseept in the Chinese legend, playing the part of the sworn 
enemies of RLiddbism, In their fight against Buddha's Law 
they appear as a Buddha or as priests or nuns. Their real 
shape must he that of a kits, for as such they fall out of a 
tree arid carry away a dragon and a priest. They try to 
seduce a priest by means of a woman whom they possess, and 
to bring other bonzes on the wrong path by giving supernatural 
power to those who worship them. But woe to him who does 
not hold the power gotten from them in due veneration, for he 
dies wi thin a few day 5 . Rudd ha's Ta w, h o were r, is still mightier 
than these demons.. They can be subdued by means of in* 
captations, provided that these are thoroughly carried through. 
Carrying off men and especially priests, who are afterwards 
found in a state of madness or stupefaction, was already in 
those days one of their favourite sports. 

If we may believe MauucHIh 1 one of the most erudite 
students of old Japan and its literature, the Kujiki Or Sendai 
kttji hongs 2 * 4 was written 700 or 800 years before his time, that 
is, in the tenth or eleventh century. Bahim, on the contrary, 
contends in the Nimnzc no kizenshTtP that it was com pi led 
later 1 by a Buddhist abbot ealled Cho-o^ (i 1 ^ It), who used 
several old books in producing a counterfeit substitute of the lost 
work Kuji hongs of Shotoklu taish: {572—621J, It seems to 
me that Mabuchi and Bakln spoke about different books. 
The former probably had in view the Kuji hongs which we find 
in K. T, K,j vol, vii,, the latter another much later work of the 
same name, but both counterfeit substitutes of Sjiotoivc 
tatshi's book, In the oldest of the two the Tengu is not 
mentioned, but in the latest we find him mentioned once. The 


I. 01 iffl- who lived 1607—IT&t?; quoted by Isgxje, ySfocnijaiu ivfli, 

iL p- 23C, 

2* ife ft « ft B* LV p, S«5- 

4, According to the Nihon iwini ttunpiiS (B ^ '#} Ochiai 

Nao%Uh 1 [jj® -fi- QSl flfi (I8k&— Cud-on wroto the boot in the Ten#* 
era [ 16BI —-I6BJ5). Before, he had published t lit whole work, !t was found 
to be jl raftre substitute, the labour of hfa own brain. The editor was 
bamnlied and Chu-qn would have undergone the same fat* but for the 
protection of the Shogun's mother. 
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value of that passage, however, seems to me very little, as it 
stands alone in the whole of Japanese literature. It runs as 
follows: * 

" Susanowo no mi koto's wild spirit filled his breast and 
belly. The superabundant part of it became saliva, and this 
became the Celestial Dog-Deities with the k ana-reading 

* Ama no lago-kami’}, female but powerful gods. Their body is 
human, but their head is that of an animal with a long nose, 
long ears and long teelh." 

Further, the author states that they easily get into a 
furv and are then very wild. When they push a god or a man* 
however strong he may be, forward with their nose, he dies a 
thousand miles away. Their teeth arc so strong that they 
bite through swords. They can become pregnant by inhaling 
miasma. 

Probably this is pure invention. The author doubtless 
found in the Chinese books mentioned above, 2 the passages 
about the Tengu as a female sennin and as a quadruped in the 
mountains, and lie wished to put these data into n Shintoist 
setting. The mention made of the Jong nose seems to me to be 
evidence that the work Is not very old, for we do not find the 
Tcngu described in that way in writings prior to the Vosliino 
shm (sec below), which dates from the second half of the 
fourteenth Ceutury. 

§3.—Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. 

The Eigwa monog&tsrifi which was written about I1Q0, 
describes the magnificent Buddhist temple which the Emperor 
Sbirakawa (1072—1036) built in the year 1077 on a place 
where Tcngu were believed to live: The author says: 

Although 1 had heard that the Tengu would hinder the 
building of the temple because they disliked it, yet the dedica¬ 
tion took place in such a brilliant way" (as previously 
described). 


1 - Vob vil ch, 3 r p . 13. 

3. Page ’20. 
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Here again the Tengu were considered the enemies of 
Buddhism and expected to hinder the Empcror T s pious 
intentions. 

In the Sfcsgamf, 1 2 * 4 a work dating from the Erst half of the 
12th century, we read about the illness of the Emperor Sanjb 
(1011—101R). Shortly after his accession to the throne he 
became blind, but from time to time he had brief periods of 
vision. There was nothing specially noticeable in his eyes 
excepting that the pupils were very dear. After some time the 
ghost- of the priest Kan sen appeared and said: “1 am riding 
on the Emperor’s neck and covering his eyes with both my 
wings; when l clap my wings, he can see a little." Thereupon 
the Emperor abdicated the throne and repaired to Hicizan, but 
Ids prayers for recovery were not heard. Upon this the people 
said: "Now the illness ought to be better, and the prayers 
ought to have success. It is certainly the work of the Tengn 
of Hieiiau. M 

In this passage we already find the Tengu not only 
haunting priests in order to belittle Buddha’s Law, but even 
tormenting the Emperor, no doubt with the aim of causing 
court intrigues and confusion in the world. As in the Chinese 
story of the Konjaktt monogntari-, this Tengu is the angry 
ghost of a priest, who probably had- suffered some wrong from 
the Throne and had died in auger. 

The Taiki% Fujiwara. no Yorinaoa-'s diary, states that in 
1155 a man drove a rail into the eye of the image of the 
+l Heavenly Lord ” of Atugo-yama. Yorina-Ga. says : 

" I knew only that the Heavenly Lord of Atago-yama flies, 
but I did not know that there was an image of him on Atago,” 

The HosshitishJi* mentions the Tengu three times. 


1. jz ®j eli. j f K. T. K. iril pp. 47S-4S0. 

2. Men* no he, ££ $,■ 

ft. 3P, a diary which rmras from quoted by A Kan 

TamkaUX, 1$ in his Aejytan iifrtat, if \1\ |0 tffl, written in 1703; 

HyaJL'kii tttotaritt, Vvh W Jt P-140, eh. fi. 

4. $■ A Buddhist *ork flf Ka^io Chumisi, sft & IS, who lived 
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In the first story" 1 we read ho tv during ft thousand night-4 
a priest prayed in a temple the prayer, '* Possess Tne, 3 ’ and 
that another who heard these words suspected him of supplicat¬ 
ing a Tengu to do the posscssing.- 

Tlic second passage 15 speaks of a devout priest who 
promised his teacher on the latter's death-bed to serve him in 
the future life. But the teacher fell on the Tcngu-rond (Tengu- 
db, flff il£) 3 and consequently the pupil, hound by his promise, 
died in madness and became also a Tengu, Otherwise he would 
have gone to Paradise. To make this known he possesses his 
mother and speaking though her beseeches Tier to prfty for his 
soul. She does 40, and after sometime he possesses her again 
and tells her that, by virtue of her prayers, he is now going to 
Paradise. Asa proof that he is shaking off his impure Tcngu- 
hody the terrible stench which fills the house changes at once 
into a delicious odour- 

Ili the third story* ft priest who was believed to be very 
devout built a temple in order to satisfy his vanity. Accord¬ 
ingly he was punished after death by becoming a Tengu, who 
possessed a living person and told through his mouth how he 
had deceived the people during his life by his false virtue* and 
how severe his punishment was. On the days of the festival of 
the temple his tortures were at their worst. 

In these legends \vc read for the first time about the 
Tcngu-road, as 011 c of the punishments of hell for vain and 
hypocritical priests. 

The KojirfAii'’ contains the follow mg legends, in 865 the 
Empress was possessed and tormented bv ft Tengu. He spoke 
through her mouth defiant words to the priests who during 
several months tried in vain to exercise him by their incanla- 
tions. At tast Fudb llyoo, after having turned his face several 
times away from the pious abbot So-o,^ who prayed a long 

1, £Utsfc£ sktifiaa* St IS tfc I tS a vol. xxiii. nr. xxii, 1, p. 14. 

2. Coaip. Kefidan, -fi Jj£ Jfc, ch. 3, K. T, K. xv. p. S9. 

S. Cb. 2, p, 41, 

4. Ch.8,fl,M8, 

5. £f ifc written I2I0^I2&0; K T. K. xv.ch. 3, n. 63. 

G. The same abbot cured ihf Empress Rokuje in 8&B*by I'lertisitie n super* 
nitnial fox who po^assed her (J\u» rjroiii, eh. xxii..* K. T. 3L vol. vT. p. 
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time to hitn for help In this case* revealed to him in a dream 
that the Tengtt was the ghost of a bishop who during his 
life had been in the possession of Fudd’s tflntra, but afterwards 
had fallen on the Tengu-road on account of heresy. Although 
he was now a Tengu, he remained under Fudo's protection by 
virtue of the original vow (hnnsd, & Sf), ko that it was impos¬ 
sible to bind him by means of this god’s incantations. But if 
the priest used another tantra, the name of which the god 
gave him, he would be able to bind the demon. The abbot 
followed the advice and really succeeded in landing the 
Tengu. After having obtained from the demon a. promise 
that he would never return, he let him go, and the Empress re¬ 
covered at once. 

In another story 1 a priest of Hkiz&n had disappeared. His 
disciples supposed that a Tengu had carried him away, but 
afterwards this assumption appeared to be wrong. 

On p. 87 seq* we read about a little girl, twelve years old, 
who suddenly became unconscious. A Tcngu who possessed her 
spoke through her mouth. When a bishop asked him his name, 
the demon answered that he was ashamed to speak it out, but 
that he would write it down. Thereupon the girl who, in her 
normal condition, did not even know the simple kana-writing, 
wrote in Chinese characters the name of a deceased bishop. 
The Tengu promised to depart from the girl, who got better 
at once. 

In these legends the Tengri are again nothing more than 
ghosts of priests, who possess people and speak through their 
mouths or carry off their former colleagues. 

In the Saji ntOBQgxtari* we read: F£ It is told that 
Yoshitsune night after night was taught the manual of arms 
by a Tengit in Sojo ga tani, the Bishop’s Valley in Kiirima* 
yarns. That was the reason why he could run and jump 
beyond the limits of human power.” 


1. Ch. 3, p. 74, 

t. written 1200—1S25; edition with explanatory notes, 

eh. S, Tj p. MS. 
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The Giktiki , 5 which treats of Yosbitsune's history, refcrs 
also to this valley, " Formerly the temple there was 
frequented by thousands of pilgrims, and night and day one 
could hear the sound of prayer-bells and hag urn-drums. But 
now there are only Tengu living on the spot. When the 
evening sun is sinking to the West, there, is a loud crying of 
spirits (mono no he, Wf ® & 3 that is, Tengu), Whoever dates 
approach the place as a pi [grim is seized by them and tor- 
men ted, T litre fore it is wholly' deserted. Yet Ushiwaha 
(this is Yoshitsnnc's boy's name) secretly went to that (dace," 

Havashc Eazam * devotes a chapter of his ffcncho JinJakv 
to this legend. Yoshitomo J s youngest son, Mina junto no 
Ushiwaka, afterwards called Yoshitsune, had ‘been spared by 
Taira no Kiyomort after the Heiji war (1159) on condition 
that he should become a priest and be educated in the temple 
of Kutrama ( Kuratna-dera). But the young man escaped and 
marched against the Taira, whom he destroyed in the battle of 
Can-no-ura [11SG-. According to the popular tradition he 
attributed his Success to a Tonga, whom he met otic day in the 
shape of a strange man or yamabushi in the Bishop's valley, 
and who taught hi in how to handle arms. 

It is the first time that we read about the Tengu 1 s ability 
in handling the sword. The reason why he instructed Ushl- 
wakti was, of course, the desire to cause war. 

The tiftgen monogntari relates the following In the 
year 1141 the Emperor Sue ok u (H LS) was forced by Ids father, 
the Emperor Toba, to abdicate the throne in favour of his 
younger brother, the Emperor Kcnne, who died in 1155 
and was succeeded by another brother, the Emperor Go Shira- 
kawa (1156-1158), But Sutoltn, assisted by Fuji war a i;o 
Yorinaga, revolted against the latter, and the Hngen war 
(1156) bega o, Su toku was defeated and ha nished to the 
province of Sanuki. In his e^ile he copied live volumes of the 
Mahay ana. and requested the Emperor to offer.them for him in 


1 3E h written nhout 122G. 

%. Ss* Jihove p. 34 , n&te f, 

6. Jh R) £5, writ ten ]£G0—l££a, edUion wiLh explanatory m-oieg, y 



a temple at Kyoto, but Go SI lira U a wa refused. Then Sutoku 
declared that he would be his brother’s enemy even in the 
future life. He bit his tongue and with the blood which 
gushed out he wrote on each of the book-rolls lie had copied 
the following oath : " I have thrown the five volumes of the 
Maliayanft, which I copied, on the three wicked roads (san 
akudii, that is, Hell, Preta-road and Animal-road, jigoku-dih 
gaki-dd and chikushu-do). By virtue of this great deed I shall 
become the Great Demon (X bL) of Japan. I shall thro w the 
world into confusion and haunt the nation,” Prom then on 
lie never again cut his nails or shaved himself, and even during 
his lifetime got the appearance or a Tcngu, After bis death 
(1164) he became a demon of this sort, and all the wars of 
that bloody time were ascribed by popular tradition to his 
influence. Go Shirakawa was so afraid of the angry ghosts 
of his brother and his brother’s ally, Yorinaga, who hnd been 
killed in the Hogen rebellion, that he built a Shinto temple in 
their honour on the battle-field. 

According to the 5 there appeared in that 

temple in 1184 a miraculous snake (3£*sJ, a nd one of the officials 
who had the supervision of the temple had a wonderful dream. 
The people believed that it was all the work of Tengu, especial¬ 
ly of Sutoku's angry ghost, A woman with whom he had 
been in love erected in her house in Kyoto a chapel for his soul, 
and gradually the rumour was spread that there were miracles 
to be seen there. 

In the Gcmpri Sdsaiki^ we read tlve same story, and in 
chapter 12 (p, 312) the ghost appears in Norimori’s dream. 
Although Go Shirakawa had raised Sutoku to the dignity of 
God of SartukS, and had conferred upon Yorinaga a high 
posthumous title, yet the angry ghosts were not appeased. 
This was apparent from a dream of Tani no Korimori, who 
saw Sntoku with both his generals and hundreds of soldiers 
in the pass of Kohata-yania. The deceased Emperor had long 
nails on hands and feet. His hair stood erect as silver nails. 


1. & ft ch, 5, K-T. K, xiv., p. &S1, 

2. i# ^ 5& It! iiti> written about 1250, Ttikohi frun&o, ft fifl. £ Jig, vol. 
v. ch, 8 r p. J.^ 0 . 
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anti his eyes were as those of a kr'te, They decided to enter the 
capital and deliberated in which house Sntohu would put up. 
As it was impossible for them to enter the palace of Go 
Shirakawa, because the head of the Tendai sect was just 
officiating there and Fudo and Dai Itoku were guarding all the 
gates, the whole procession marched to the house of Dujo 
ftytido, 

ThcGnJrvvarrsftij 1 contains the following story;—’In the year 
1196 the ghost of the Emperor Go Shirakawa, who died four 
years before, possessed two women and a priest, through 
whose mouth bespoke and ordered the people to worship him. 
The Emperor, Go Toba, exiled the hrgt ernes, thinking that they 
had tried to deceive him. But when the matter repeated itself, 
lie began to believe that it was really Go Shtrakawa'fi ghost 
who had spoken by means of these persons, and he was about 
to follow the command. Then Bishop Ji-en (probably the 
author of the Gukwanshv) wrote him a letter to the efiect that 
he considered the whole thing to be tlie work of foxes or Tengu, 
who from olden times up till now liked to he worshipped 
themselves and tn throw the world into disorder. “ Already”, 
he said, " many people in thecapita! have erected temples for Go 
Shirakawa f s ghost, because they heard that you were intending 
to worship him. In this way the deceased Emperor is brought 
into contact with all kinds of low people, and used by such fools 
asmiko, kanuagi (female sorcerers) a rid dancers of the sarti-gaku 
(mon key-da nee). If such things happen, the world wilt come 
to an end," The Emperor, Following the Bishops advice, sent 
the last of the possessed women to a monastery and took no 
further notice of the words of the ghost. The woman 
gradually recovered. "It would have been deplorable if the 
Emperor had done harm to the country by listening to such 
things. As to the other persons who had been possessed by 
the Tcngu and punished with exile by the Emperor, they were 
afterwards pardoned and are still living,” 

On p. 597 (ch. 7) the author speaks of Yodtsune (son 
of Fujiwara no Michiie)* who became Shogun of Kamakura in 

1. ,fi ^ written 1320“-1325 wid scribed re Bifhop Jochin, 

also called Jf'Ett, , who died in 12-35. Ch. G + K, T. K. xiv, pp. 5o5 fej. 
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Ills second year (1219). This was a thing unprecedented in 
history. There had always been a deep gulf between the 
ktfgc anti the bukc, the court nobles and the military caste. 
He was the first who combined the two. No wonder that 
there was great indignation among the other members of the 
Fuji warn Family,, who considered it a stain on tlieir name. 
The author remarks : " It is dubious whether it was an idea 

of Hachiman, the Great Bodhisattva. or the work of Qelestial 
or TemestrjW Dogs (3E ^tfa. 5ft3). From olden times the angry 
ghosts 3£) have mined the world and the people. There¬ 
fore one must first pray to Buddha and the gods.” 

In ch, 6, p. 549. we read about a priest without knowledge, 
of whom the people said that he spoke ill of others and 
“ worshipped only Tengu,” and in ch. 5, p. 529, the rebellion of 
Minamoto rKiso) no Yoshinaka against Emperor Go Shira- 
kawa, whose palace he burned down in 11S4. is ascribed to 
the Tengu, namely, to Sntoku and his followers. 

In these legends the Tengu are angry ghosts of the dead, 
but on the other hand they are bracketed now with foxes and 
again with “Terrestrial Dogs.” Bakto 1 gathers from this 
fact that the latter must "be the same as foxes* Just as did 
foxes, so the Tengu possessed men in order to do harm to the 
world and throw it into disorder. The desire of the Tengu to be 
worshipped by mankind, which we have noted already in earlier 
sources,, comes clearly out in Ji-cn's advice to the Emperor. 

In the Ocmpci Scfeuiki s (.he god of Sumiyoshi appears to 
the retired Emperor Go Shirakawa and tells him that, although 
tin? priests of Hieiaan seem to be very bad in hindering his 
baptism in Miidera, in reality it is not their fault but the work 
of the heavenly devils (Tctnma, ^ ST) of Japan T who have come 
together and possessed the priests. When the Emperor asks 
him what kind of beings these Temma are, the god answers 
that they arc animals with a little supernatural power, and 
that they are of three kinds : Ternma r Httjun kl. the same 
as Mahajun, S ^1) and Ma-en 8ft)* As to the first kind, 
continues the god, all proud sages and scholars and all people 


I. LI, 
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of bad principles, who, erring in the darkness of stupidity. do 
not like to receive the light of the sages, become lemma. They 
have the head of a Tcugu and the body of a man, 'with wings 
on both sides. They possess supernatural power and know 
the tilings of a hundred years past and a hundred years ahead. 
They fly through the air like fa]tons. As they are Buddhists, 
they do not fall into hell, but as they have bad principles they 
do not go to Paradise. Whoever loaders the pious believers 
and ridicules tlicit prayers, falls after death upon the Tengu- 
road. Eight or nine out of ten priests of to-day go that way 
and break Buddha's Law. 

To quote further and in full: c * Proud nuns become tfmi- 
Tengu, the priests Priest-Tengu. Although their faces are 
those ofthe Tengu, their heads are those of mins or priests, 
and although they have wings at the arms, yet they wear 
something like a dress and around their shoulders hang 
scarves (kesa). When ordinary men, who fire proud, become 
Tengu, they have Tcngsi faces, but on their heads wear the 
eboshi (a cap formerly worn by nobles); and although they 
have wings on both firms, yet their bodies arc covered with 
something like suiikan-bakfima (a' silk robe worn by ancient 
court nobles), hitatare (clothes anciently worn by common 
people) or kariginu ( a kind of silk garment anciently worn by 
nobles when going a-hawking). When ordinary proud 
women become Tengu, they wear wigs on their beads and 
have their faces smeared with something like red and white 
paint; they make themselves long eyebrows and blacken their 
teeth- With red hakama * loose trousers) and usagimt (thin 
woven dresses) on they fly through the air. When a Tengu 
ceases to play a part as such and is about to assume 
the body of a man, he sinks into abstract contemplation 
(sain ad hi, A J£, nyujo) on the top of a mountain or at the 
bottom of a deep valley, a thousand miles away, where nobody 
comes. Then his name is H&jun (ft ft]) and it is said that he 
acquires a human body after the lapse of ten thousand years. 
Although proud persons and people of bad principles certainly 
become Tengu, they are called Ma-ea (VS Ift, devil Connec¬ 
tion) as long as the world does not yet know of it and 
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they continue thinking themselves superior to 'others. They 
£U'c called Ma-en, because all Tengu (devils rrta) make use of 
tins pride to establish a connection (eA, *&) (between themselves 
and the proud persons in question), and so come together with 
then i ♦ 1 Therefore, if on c a c rv cs Budd ha w ithou t prid e, there is no 
ma-en, nnd no Temma (heavenly devils) come to hinder him. 
Although there are great numbers of Temmn in the world, they 
never come to a house where no connection is established by 
which they could binder (the inhabitants of the house). That 
is the reason why, as soon as you (the EnypeTor) became proud 
and rendered yourself liable to be attacked by the devils (ma-d* 
Hi), the Tengu of all Japan possessed the priests of I-Iieiz&n 
find hindered your baptism fin Miidera). Really the fault lies 
in your own pride. You thought : * Among the forty 

Emperors who preceded me no one was such a dev out Buddhist 
as I; even among the priests such devotion as mine is rare, 

I have never omitted to pray before the inand&ra twice each 
night-* Therefore ma-en was with yon. Many Great Tcngil 
assembled and your baptism could not take place/" 

Further, the god teaches the Emperor that learned priests 
become Great Tengu and priests of little knowledge become 
Small Tengu. Lt Tf they arc wholly deprived of knowledge— for 
Such ones are also proud—they fall upon the Animal-road 
(ciiikushddb) and, being reborn as horses or oxen, they arc 
thrashed and tormented from morning till night. In the 
middle ages there lived in Japan a bishop whose name was 
FCakimoto no Ki, a pupil of K6b5 Daishi. He was also his 
intimate friend and nearly his equal. But he grew proud as 
being the possessor of the Great Law and became the first Great 
Tengu of Jo pan, Tardbo of Atago-san. Ah there arc many 
proud men in the world, a great number become Tengu, and 
on all the mountain peaks of the country twenty, thirty, fifty, 
a hundred or two hundred of them are assembled/' 

AftcT these words of the god the Emperor confesses that 
he really had praised himself as the most devout of all 
Emperors, and say's that lie is now full of repentance, 

1. Prid* 1^ so to 3ay, the key by which the door is opened to the 
Tengu. 
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During the night of the cremation of Kiyomori’s body 
(1181) 1 there was a bacchanal of samurai who laughed and 
sang and danced. When two of them were arrested, they said 
that they had only the intention to drown their sorrow in 
liquor, but it was considered a lie and they were at once dis¬ 
missed. The author of the Gempci sew#/, however,, believes 
that they were possessed by Tengu, as it was beyond concep¬ 
tion that anybody should hold n bacchanal on such a sad 
occasion. The same story we find in the Heike monogatari.- 

The author of the Gempci seistriki ascribes also the 
conflagration of a palace in KySlo (ch, 26, p + 6G9) to Tengu 
and angry ghosts, who apparently bad in view the fall of the 
House of Taira. 

When wc reflect upon these legends wt sec that the Tengu 
art still described in a wholly Buddhistic way and considered 
to be the punished ghosts of proud priests or laymen. Besides 
fighting against Buddhism they cause confusion in the world. 
For the first time we read here about their inclination to 
incendiarism and their faculty of knowing the past and the 
future within a jjeriod of a hundred yeftrs, which we shall See 
them showing in their meetings, described in later sources. 

The Jikkinshb a states that under the Emperor Go Rcizci 
(1045—106S) the world was disturbed by Tengu. An old 
priest saved a kite from the hands of boys f who were about to 
kill it. This kite came to him in the shape of a priest and 
offered him a reward for having saved his life, “ Being 
acquainted with lower sorcery (d* 3H) 3 ” he said, " I am able 

to do a good deal for you." The old man answered that there 
was no wordly thing that had interest for him any longer, but 
that he should like to see Shaka Nyorai cxplaining the Taw on 
the Sacred Mountain, Thereupon the Tengu—for although the 
name is not mentioned, it was certainly such ft demon—carried 
him to the top of a mountain and requested him to close his 
eyes and not to open them before he heard Buddha’s voice. But 


1. Clt, M, p. 6GS. 
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he did not allow him to feel any devotion. Sakvftmuni appeared 
in the midst of Bodhfsattvas and saints. Flowers were Tailing 
from the sky, an odorous wind was softly blowing, and angels, 
sitting in a row on the clouds, formed a heavenly choir* 
Sakyaimiiii, seated on a lotas, preached ia a very solemn 
maimer and with profound wisdom. The vision was grand 
beyond description. After a while the old priest, full of 
devotion, bowed his head and wept. But lol suddenly the 
whole scene disappeared and it was as if he awoke from a 
dream. He found himself lying in the deop grass on the 
same spot where he had met the Tengu. The latter appeared 
again and said : l£ As you displayed belief against any advice, 
there came an angel saying : 1 How do you dare to deceive 

such a pious man ? ' and he struck us, whereupon all the 
priests (that is, Tengu) whom I had taken into my service, fled 
away. I was beaten on both my wings and my art was of no 
use to me." After these words he disappeared. 

The uc*t story 1 tells about a Temma Sf) in India, 
who also showed Buddha to an Arhat on condition that he 
would not worship him. But the Arhat did not follow the 
Union's advice and when he bowed down in devotion, the 
Temma appeared at once in his original shape, with a string 
of bones around his head instead of a halo. " It was/' as the 
author says, "just like the transformations of the Tengu now- 
a-days." 

We see here clearly that in old japan the character of the 
Buddhist devil was transferred to the Tengu, 

The Kokonchonioushft- gives the following stories t“ 
In the period of KernpU ( 1213-1218 } a pious priest was hin¬ 
dered again and again in his religious work by Tengu in the 
shape of yamabushi (Buddhist priests who travel about in the 
mountains), who at last carried him away though the air to 
their house and offered him strange fish and sake, which he 
wisely refused. As he was praying continuously, two angels 
appeared, dressed in white, with twigs in their hands. At 
once all the Tengu ran away and hid themselves, small as rats, 


1, Ch. 1. nr. S, p. 632. 

2. TS" 0b JJh written in 1231; K.T.K. sv, ch, 17, p r 
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behind the raftffrs, The angels took the priest back to-his 
house through the air. “ Thus strong is the power of belief 
even in these godless days/' concludes the writer- 

At the same time 1 a little boy, seven years old. had been 
stolen. Three days afterwards, in the midst of the night, 
somebody knocked on the gate and called : tr 0pen] There-is 
your lost son ! ” As nobody obeyed, there was much noise and 
laughter outside, and something was thrown into the house. 
It was really the child, more dead than alive. The mother 
implored all kinds of exorcists (kensha, yoriniashi and rniko) to 
pray For him, whereupon he got rid of an enormous quantity 
of horse dung, which the Tcngu had given him as delicious 
Food. He did not at first speak, but gradually he recovered 
his senses. 

On p. 553 we read about a Tongu who in the shape of a 
priest led another priest about from monastery to monastery. 
After having persuaded him to sell his sword in order to buy 
wine, betook the ^ jo or man with hint to the top of the bell tower 
of Fuyomisu^dcrain Kyoto and bound him there with the tendrils 
of vines between the ceiling and the roof. At last somebody 
who had come to ring the bell, heard the priest groaning and 
untied him. Another Tcngu,* 5 who also had changed himself 
into a priest, carried a bonze through the air to an unknown 
mountain, where a great number of his fellow Tcngu,. all in the 
shape of priests, were assembled. On the command of their 
chief he was carried home in the same way. 

In 1242, :S on the occasion of a great festival in Kyoto, a 
priest was found lying in the branches of a pine tree. His hntr 
was dressed in a queer way and he was nearly dead. This 
was evidently a Tcngu trick- 

With these stories we enter upon a new phase of Tengu 
legends. Although the principal motive of their deeds con¬ 
tinues to be opposition to Buddha's Law by hindering the 
priests in their pious work, and carrying them away and 
binding them on the tops of high trees or tovyers, yet now, on 


3 r Ch. IT, p ob% 
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the other hand, they steal children with no Other reason than 
to vex the parents, bringing them hack in a deplorable 
condition and in a Stupefied state of mind- They mostly appear 
as y&mttbmhi, and the food they offer to their unwilling guests 
is afterward* found to be nothing at all but dung. 

T he. Hyakurcnshv 1 tells us that on the 21st day of the 12th 
month of they ear 1080 the retired Emperor (Shjrakawa) visited 
Hikone-dcia, a temple in the Hilcone mountain which was 
well known as lacing inhabited by Tengu, At that time liigh 
and low made pilgrimages to this temple, because it was 
believed that only till the end of that year could one make 
.■jure of the Buddha's protection by going and praying to him. 
Within a few days thereafter the pilgrimage would be in vain. 
But the world called it the work of Tengu [ who caused them’ 
selves to be worshipped there and gave assistance to those 
who came). In the following year no pilgrims, went any more. 

In the Azuma. kagami 2 we read ; In 1234 there appeared 
in Kara a Tengu who wrote in one night on more than a 
thousand houses the characters : ft Jfc Miraifu, The mean¬ 
ing of these characters is inexplicable. It is very strange.” 

In 1252 a at Kamakura a Tengu spoke through the 
mouth of a girl whom he had possessed, and told a story front 
thejbkynera (S319—1221], In that en* the Emperor Go Toba 
had been defeated by the Hojo and banished to AmagOrf in 
Oki province, where he died in 1232- Now this Tengu declared 
that he had come to Kamakura as a messenger from the 
deceased Emperor, and that he had lived a long time in the 
house of tiie Shogun, until a priest read sutras there and Law- 
protecting angels drove him out of the house. Then ho had 
possessed the girl. A bishop, to whom she fled, tried to 
exorcise the demon by his incantations and really succeeded. 
Bhc lay unconscious for several hours, and then when she 
recovered her senses, her mind was stupefied. The Shogun, 
who heard about it, sent for the mother of the girl and ordered 


2, U written after 1259; K T.K. xiv. ch. 5, p. 54, 

2. e? Mi (written Afterward* & jS§) f writien shortly after 12(56; cb- 

20, » ff *0 M ®S» toI. vi. p 107- 
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her io tell him the whole matter. The account convinced him 
to ore than ever of the power of Buddhism (because the Tengu 
had been driven out of his house and exorcised by the bishop). 

The Sbasekistft ' contains the following Tengu legends :— 
A priest was minded, to pass the night ia aa old clmpcl 
hi the mountains. As the villagers had told him that 
there were Tengu living there, he hid hmisdf behind the 
Buddha image. Deep in the night he saw a procession of 
twenty or thirty little priests coming from the top of the 
mountain. They escorted a stately high priest riding in a 
sedan chair and all finally entered flic chapel. The frightened 
man behind the image immediately made the sign for 
rendering one's self invisible, hut the high priest at once 
discovered him. First he sent his followers away to play 
outside, and then in A friendly way invited the trembling priest 
to approach and to learn from him how he had to mate 
the sign in order to be really invisible. After having revealed 
the secret the high priest said that he had first ordered the 
little attendants to go away, because he did not like to 
explain such important things in the presence of worthless 
fellows such as they were. Then liis pupil tried again to make 
the sign and this time he became quite invisible. The high 
priest called the others in and they danced till daybreak. Then 
they left the chapel and went back to the mountain top. 

The second story 2 runs as follows :—A little boy had been 
Stolen from a monastery in the mountains. After a few days 
lie was found, unconscious, on the top of a roof. On being 
brought to bis senses by means of tantrn, he gave an account 
of his adventures. He had been taken by yamabushi to a 
place in the midst of the mountains, called Amakuji. The chief 
of all the assembled yamabushi, a very old and worthy priest, 
called the child to him and said: " Those fellows there are a 
worthless lot; don't be-a fra id of them, but just look quietly on/' 
Now the yamabushi danced, but after a while there descended 
from the sky something like a net, which seemed to contract 
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itselfround the dancers. In Ynin they tried to esca pe. Out of the 
meshes of the net flames shot forth and burned them gradually 
to ashes. After a while, however, they became the same 
yamabushi as before and played as if nothing had happened. 
At the command of the old priest they took the child back 
to the monastery. 

In a third legend 1 - a deceased priest of great knowledge, 
whom everybody supposed to have been reborn in Paradise, 
is met by one of his pupils in the mountains a and leads the 
pupil to his new abode. It is an old monastery in the inner 
part of Kasugn-ynma. In the preaching-hall rows of mouks 
are sitting in full dress and holding a meeting with question 
and answer as usual. But all of a sudden there descend from 
the sky a big sake kettle, sake ladles and cups, and devils of 
hell who scoop molten copper out of the kettle into the cups 
and offer these to the monks, who are all burned and reduced 
to ashes. After a white they revive and go back to their cells. 
The priest who led hts pupil to this place says to him: <H We 
receive such severe punishment because during life wc studied 
and practiced Buddha's Law with hearts full of ambition and 
greediness.” 

Moju adds the following remarks to these stories 3 : “ The 
Tcngu arc not to be found in orthodox Buddhist scriptures. 
They may be what the former Buddhist scholars called maki 
(&! devils). It is a word which has been transmitted only 
in Japan , Probably it means a kind of demon. Those among 
the Buddhists who transgress the commandments and are 
shameless will probably be punished in the above way. Whoever 
combines self-conceit, pride, ambition, covetousness and flattery 
with tiie service of Buddha, will receive such punishment.” 

A little further he states: " Although the world of 
demons is generally the same, yet the good * demons ' and the 
bad ones are different. People who during life believe in 
Buddha’s Law but arc always proud and fond of special 
things, practice also (after death) as demons Buddha"s Law, 
nor do they hinder others in the practice; they even become 


1. Same chapter, same page. 


2. Page 16 ft. 
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protectors of Buddhism. But the uitbelievers, Viho only think 
of glory and gain,, and who are very proud, these people hinder 
(as demons) the 1 Root of the Good/ Therefore Salvation ts 
far removed from them. Also among the Shingon priests there 
are several who go that way (that is, who fall on the Tengu- 
ro&d). Recently, it is said, a celebrated Shingon priest of 
Kbyasan became a Tengu and taught his disciples through the 
mouth of a person whom he possessed the secret doctrine (of 
the Shlogon sect). He who is wist and devout will anywhere 
(even on the Teugii-road) practice the Buddhist rites acid 
(finally) escape from the demon world. So there are good and 
bad Tengu.” 

In this work the Tengu, as might be *e*pected from the 
author* a priest, is described as a purely Buddhistic conception ; 
it is simply a punishment of hell for proud and ambitious 
priests. For the first time we learn here /row such persons 
are punished, namely, by being forced to swallow boiling copper 
or burned by a flaming net. We now see the Tengu from a 
different point of view, because a distinction is made between 
the good and the bad. In the first legend the high priest is a 
good Tengu, his little followers arc bad ones. In the second 
story we notice the same difference between the old priest and 
the y&mabushi, and the leading priest in the third tale is 
apparently also a good Tengu. 

The Yoshino sAfir 1 relates the following stories:—A 
young lady had eloped with a gentleman of high rank. 
People went out in all directions into the mountains to seek 
For her, but in vain- They supposed that she had been carried 
away by Tengu who, as they said, always lived in the depths 
of the mountains. 

Another story 2 tells about a Minister who went itt full 
ceremonial dress from his house to the palace and met some 
samurai from Kii province. The samurai* who were in the 
capital for the first time in their lives, were greatly astonished 

*- fs If Fft 'iff, a liistory of the Spolhern Court, 1336—1358, written bv 
lusmr Shoo, |£ ± ft Ead Bditiod, vol. ivn, 

nr. 455, p- 548. 
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to see tixi& pompous spectacle, and as the Minister had an 
enormous nose, they said to each other; '‘That must be a 
lengu, He heard this and answered jokhiglv with a verse : 
" think I am a Tengu* you may keep that opinion, 

Although 1 am no Teugu, my nose is big enough.” 

If we consider the Kujiki as o flater date, this is the first 
passage where we hod the long nose of the Tcngti mentioned. 
Formerly they were always described as having kite's beaks. Mo 
doubt the long nose is only a humanised bird’s bill. As is 
very often the ease with animal-shaped gods and demons, there 
is a general tendency towards taking the human body. First 
of ah the Tengu were kites, then they became men with the 
head of a kite, thereupon they had only a kite’s beak, till at 
last the latter changed into a long nose. 

The Tmheiki 1 is an important book of reference on this 
subject. It contains the following legends r—Hojo Takatcki, 
the last Shikken of Kamakura, called the Nyiido or Sagami, 
was dancing the dengaku, or field-dance, after having drunk a 
good deal of sake. Suddenly there were ten. or more strange 
dancers in the room—whence they came he did not know—who 
danced and sang extraordinarily well. He heard them singing; 

Oh, that we may see the spook-star of Ten nop.” A court lady 
who Si card the voices, peeped curiously through the sliding 
doors into the room and saw that they were no human singers. 
Some of them had claws like the claws of kites, others had 
wings on both sides. Their shape resembled that of y&mabtishi. 
Apparently they were spooks of a queer kind and type, who 
had changed themselves into men. At the lady f s request 
another Nyudo (lay-bonze) appeared on the scene, but as soon 
as the unearthly beings heard him running through the gate 
they- disappeared as if wiped away. Takatoki himself was 
lying dead drunk on the floor, and when he awoke he knew 
nothing of what had happened. But the mats were trampled 
and dirty, and there were many traces of birds to be seen on 
them. This made the Myudo sure that there had been Tengu 
in the room, 

1- ic -f IB, written nboul 1382, Edition tf ith eriii&njttorv notes, veil, 
i, ch. v. p. 2 a. 
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The next day another official gave the following explana¬ 
tion : *' It is said that, when the world is about to be disturbed, the 
bad star called the ' spook-star h (ydrei-boslri, ££ $£ £1) descend a 
and brings calamity. But Tennbji (the celebrated monastery 
built by Shbtoku Taishi in 593 in the present Osaka) is the 
most sacred place of Buddhism, Here Shikoku Taishi himself 
wrote his A Kihoa isshu no ujiraiki r (the e Future of all 
Japan ’), It is strange that those spectres sang about 1 the 
spook-star of Tenuoji/ I am therefore sure that there will arise 
a rebellion from the neighbourhood of that monastery, which 
will cause the ruin of the state," 

As Bakim rightly remarks, this spook-star vividly reminds 
us of the Chinese Tengu-star, which, falling upon the earth, 
drinks the blood of mankind and brings wav among them. We 
find here, curiously enough, in one story the bird-shaped 
Japanese Tengu and the harbinger of war, the Chinese meteor ■ 
both mentioned. The whole legend is probably an omen of 
Takatokis approaching fall (1333). 

In eh. 10, p. 2, we read how a Tengu in the shape of a 
yamabusbi in one day called the men of Echigo province to 
arms, in order to assist Nitta Yoshisada in his insurrection 
against the HojB (1333). Yoshisada was very much surprised 
to see them arriving before he had had time to summon 
them. 

Ch, 18. p. 2. tells ns the reason of the old feud between the 
monasteries of Negoro and Koya-san. There lived in the 
Middle ages on Koya a pious and learned priest, called 
JCakuban, into whose heart the Tengu tried in vain to steal. 
One day L however, when he was in his bath, he happened to 
indulge for a moment in a mental and bodily delight. Im¬ 
mediately the demons took advantage of the occasion, got 
power over him and gave him the “devil of making some¬ 
thing " rthat is, the desire of doing something grand). He got 
the idea of building a monastery and assembling around him 
a great crowd of monks. Really he built on K&ya, with 
the assistance of the retired Emperor Toba ( 1107-1123 , T the 
monastery called Dembb-in, 
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" Thereupon Kakuban suddenly shut the doors of death 
fihat is>, he sank into abstract con Lem plat ion, samadhi, and 
sat dqwn motion less) and waited for Maitreya's coming," 
This roused the indignation of the other priests of Koya, who 
would not allow that proud priest, as. they said, to follow 
ICohn Daishi's example- When they came to destroy the 
monastery and were already burning down the buildings t they 
found Kakuhan, sitting in the shape of I'ndo AdynO, surrounded 
by a halo of Hames, One of the number endeavoured to lift 
him up, but he was ns heavy tui a mill-store and quite 
immovable, thus proving true to his name of Flido (the 
Immovable); also his diamond-scept rt (vnjra) seemed to l>e 
infrangible. 

Vet tire bad monks were not afraid, for they considered it 
a kind of sorcery, such as foxes and badgers arc able to 
practice. They threw big stones at him in order to make oat 
whether it was really Fudo MyW or only a metamorphosis of 
Kakuban. But they could not loach him and the stones fell 
to piece*. Thereupon there arose in Kakubfin's heart a 
little pride, and immediately' it stone injured his forehead. 
When the monks saw the blood, the whole crowd laughed 
scornfully and cried; " There you arc,” and all went Ijack to 
their monasteries. 

But Kaku ban's five hundred follower* would not stay 
there any longer, and they built a new monastery in McgOrti. 
Since that time there ha* been a feud between K6y& and 
Negoro. 

Afterwards Kakubnn 1 * ghost possessed a priest and spoke 
through hi* month, saying that, he was a Ten go, and that 
there were three hundred of them, who had divine power and 
threw the world into disorder by rousing nil kinds of ideas in 
tile brains cf man kind. 

Ch. 21. p. 2 b, describes the burning of the great temple 
HbjSji. The fire started from the top of the pagoda and 
spread rapidly to all the buildings in the compound. Above 
the smoker one. con Id see demons blowing (ire upon the roof* 
and TerJgn swinging torches and setting the pagoda On fire* 
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n When they saw the begins of the ‘ golden hall kondO, ^ 1& j 
falling down, they (dapped their hands and bredting forth into 
roaring laughter they went away in the direction ol Atago, 
Otakc and Kimpuscn (three well-known Tengu mountains)." 
After a while two other temple pagodas were also burnt 
down. 

In the Teiwa era (1345—1346) a travelling Zen priest took 
shelter fro ns a sudden shower under the "Six Cedars ’'of the 
Ninwa monastery. While staying there he saw in the dead of 
night in the light of the moon people coming from Atago and 
Hieistan. They flew through the air in sedan chairs and all 
assembled and sat down among the branches of the Si it 
Cedars, 

In the place of honour a deceased Archbishop, a relative of 
the Emperor Dai go, w r as sitting in full sacerdotal dress, Ue 
had sparkling eyes and a long beak like a kite, and he was 
telling the crystalline beads of his rosary. At each side of 
the primate sat a well-known bishop. All of them had their 
former shape, but their eyes sparkled extraordinarily and each 
had two long wings, Then came an Imperial Prince 3n a 
magnificent sedan chair, also flying through tine air, whereupon 
the whole assembly rose and squatted down reverently. 

After a while a person who looked like a temple official 
offered them one after the other a golden cup, which they each 
emptied in a solemn way. But soon afterwards they all broke 
forth into a loud howl, stretching their arms upwards and 
drawing their legs together, and black, smoke rose out of their 
heads. For half an hour they suffered intensely ; then they fell 
down, burned to death like moths in the dame. 

The monk thought: " Ah, how terrible l This will be the 
sufferings of the Tengu-road and they will be obliged to 
swallow three times a day a hall of red-hot iron.” After about 
two hours the assembly came to life again and deliberated! how 
they could throw the world into confusion. The Imperial 
Prince, they argued, should be reborn as the son of the proud 
Ashikaga no Tadayoshi (1307—1353), whose pride made him 
accessible to the Tengri, Others were appointed to steal into 
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the heart a of proud priests or high officials „ and sow discord 
ending 5n war. They got fairly mad from excitement at this 
prospect. 

The Zen priest went to Kyoto and told the whole matter 
to a friend, who turned it to good account. For, some days 
afterwards, Asbikaga no Tadayoshi’g wife became ill and no 
physician could Led what kind of illness it was. Then the 
Zen priest's friend appeared, fell her pulse and declared with 
hrm conviction that she was pregnant and would give birth 
to a son. The others laughed at him and would uot believe 
it, as the lady was more than forty years old, but afterwards, 
when it appeared to be true, he was rewarded in a royal way, 1 2 

Tn 1350 a Tengu, in the shape of a yatnabushi, flew with 
a priest into the box of the Shogun in a theatre at Kyoto. 
The astonished house found himself surrounded by the most 
L distinguished personages of the capital. 'The Tengu nnd he 
were seated opposite to the Shogun and ate and drank 
sumptuously. 

There appeared on the stage a person (no other than a 
Tengu) with a monkey mask, dancing the field dance (dengahu) 
in such an extraordinarily comical and breakneck way, that 
the public burst out into tempestuous applause. For half 
an hour there whs a scene of excitement beyond description. 

Then the y am a bn shi whispered into the bonze’s ear: “I 
* cannot stand this foolish behaviour any longer; T will cool 

their joy a little/’ With these words he pushed against a 
pillar of the tent, and \o 1 the whole building collapsed, 
crushing all the people in the hall. 

Concerning this the author remarks i fh Probably Hiyoshi 
(the Shinto god of Hicizan) was angry with regard to this tent 
(that is, about the performances) (and sent the Tengu of 
Hicizan to break it down). Actually in the same year, on the 
eleventh day of the sixth memthj the tent collapsed and many 
people were killed. Their bodies were washed away by the 
river, which was swollen by enormous rains.” 3 


1. Ch-2&, P .2b. 
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At the same titnc a yrnnabushi calk’d Unkci wrote a 
prediction of coming events, It a report of what he hat! 
heard at n Tengu meeting. Tn 1350 he went Ln sec the 
Tenryu temple but on the road he met another yurtutlmslu> 
who led him to Atago-yanm and showed biro ft magnificent 
Buddhist temple* paved with precious stones and itstwlalefl 
with gold, In the house of (he abbot many persons were 
assembled, clothed either in ceremonial dress. each with a golden 
shaku ($?} in hand, orin the sacerdotal dress of the high priests. 
In the place of honour a big gold-coloured kite was seated, 
according to the explanation of UnhcTs guide, the Emperor 
Suioku. The others were also notorious persons from the 
nearer or more remote past,, such as the Emperors Go Toba ami 
Go Dai go and the Empress In oka mi, besides celebrated priests. 
They all had become great demons k, dai ma-o) and the 

Emperors swayed the sceptre alternately over the others. 
They had come together in order to deliberate how they could 
disturb the world. The head of the yamalnishi asked Unkei 
about the latest news from the capital, whereupon Unkei told 
him of the eoll&i>&e of the theatre, which was considered as the 
work ofTeugu, and also about the discord lictwccn the Shogun, 
and his brother. In the course of the con versa Lion Unkei 
asked whether the pious, influential priest Murakumo really 
was a Tcngu. as the people of KybLfi generally thought. The 
Tengu answered in the affirmative, and said that this priest 
had been chosen to disturb the world, and that after having 
succeeded he would return to his place of abode, After a long 
explanation of the ]K>lities of the day and of the near future, 
given by TarSbfi of Atago-yama, who, according to the guide, 
ruled the world, a violent blase suddenly broke forth and all 
those assembled were in a great fright. Unkei ran out of the 
gate and found himself, as if he awoke from ft dream, at the 
foot of a tree in the large garden of an old palace. As he 
desired to warn the world to be careful, he decided to write 
down all he find seen and heard. At the risk of being punished 
he sent this report to the Emperor. 1 


1, Ch, 27, p. S a. 
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During the war between the Shfigun Ashikaga no Takauji 
and his brother Tadayosht (1351), there came several times in 
the midst of the night a troop of about 500 armed horsemen, 
which drew themselves up In battle array. Every ttitle- both 
armies were startled, thinking that i L t was the enemy. “But 
they were Tcngu, who certainty had canned the whole war, for 
Tcrtima $Hj and HaJjtit £i)£ are always lurking in such 
places.”* 

In all these legends it ip no longer a fight against 
Buddhism, but it is the desire to throw the whole world into 
disorder which inspires the Tengri. War is their device, just as 
it is with the Chinese Tcngu. And the latter seems even to be 
mentioned as the u spook-star of TennUji-' 1 They accomplish 
their purpose by stealing as devils of pride into the hearts of 
mankind. Besides war they cause fire, esgiecially at monasteries, 
which betrays the old Stated against Buddhism. They are all 
ghosts of the dead who are punished in this way. Their shape 
is human, generally that of yamabushi, but often they have the 
beak, wings and claws of a kite; or sometimes they have, as in 
olden times, the whole shape of gold-coloured kites, 

& 6 .—Fifteenth Century* 

The Airinsho - tries to refute the assertion of the ShasckishTr* 
that the Tengu was only to be found in Japan, The author 
cites some of the above-mentioned Chi tic sc passages and that 
of the Nihongi, and ftays that all distinguished officials fUid 
priests become Tengu on account of their proud hearts. 

In the Zokakofidan^ we read the following legend :— 

One day Dosho, a celebrated physiognomist (ffl A, sSnin, 
one who told fortunes by examining the face), said to the Lord 
of Tambu, who made a pilgrimage to a Buddhist temple: "The 
colour of your face is bad ; fire yoti perhaps attacked by 

l. Ch. 30, P -1 fa. 

k, tj| ai] encyclopedical work written fay tht prietl Gyi(TD, h 

la 1446. 

3. See above, p. G0- 

4- 4W # 3jt iWb Author and <Me of ill is work are unknown. A a ihe 
legends which il codtaiuA relate to tilings which lluppened in the lOlh, Hih 
nlid l^th cent Luries, And the Kojidan belong to the htj’iimhifr of the 13th 
century, it is quite possible that it wa* written already at the end of the 13th 
or 3u the 14lla century. <5un«Aa ruifif, 2nd ed., vol. xvii- no. 467, ch. v. p. 69ft. 
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demons?" The karri? (lord) answered that he felt quite well, 
yet the seer advised him to go home immediately. At the 
same moment the kam? fell down unconscious, After having 
recovered his senses he went home. Then a moflO no kc 
(fl) p > &. a spirit) appeared and said : " ft is nothing particular. 
As you passed before us while we were a mu sing ourselves, we 
gave ynu a. kick on your breast." It was a Tcngu trick- The 
kaitii died three days Afterwards Doshd was in hi& art 
quite equal to the gods. 

The Akt no vo no nfiganioiiOgatart ] contains the foliow- 
ing story:— 

At the end of the 12 th century Umcwakfl, the child of 
Hanazonn ^adaijin {Left Minister „ stole Away from Miidera 
with another hoy to go to Hicixan, where his friend! 
a priest, was lying it!. But as he was not accustomed to 
walking, he was soon too tired to go any farther. The other 
hoy said: " Ah! would that somebody would carry ns to 
flieizao. even if he were a Tcngu or a spook 1 " While they 
were sitting under a pine-tree they saw a very old y&maha&hi 
coming, carried in a sedan chair. He stopped and &fikcd 
them whither they' were going. When they replied he alighted 
from the sedan chair atid said: " I am going to *l place quite 
near to the house of that priest, so take my sedan chair and I 
will walk,” With these words he made them get into the 
chair, and off they went, carried by twelve met? at a tremen¬ 
dous speed. They Flew through the clouds as birds and 
arrived in a moment on the Shaka ga d&ke, a peak of Hieizan. 
There they were iockcd up in, a prison consisting of upright 
Standing stones, where they ecu Id not sec the tight of sun or 
itionu, or distinguish day from night. 

In the meantime the priests of Maiders thought thnt the 
monks of Hieizan had carried the boy away, All the monks 
marched first to the house of the Minister Han&zono, the 
father of the child, and burned it down (as they suspected him 
of having been in the plot), and then they attacked Hieiian, 

1 ■ ^ df ^ j!( 4£j J9. Ll Loojj tales of en autumn night.” The author of 
this book is unknown, but according to Kurokatpa BkjttjMutrA. he lived 
in theOei ere 0304—1437), 
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But the monks of Hicizaii drove them back, stormed Mildera 
and burned down more than 3600 temples. Poor Umcwaka, 
still weeping in his dark jail* heard the assembled Tengu talking 
with delight about the buttle of Mudera- One of them had 
made a poem on the ridiculous sight of all the fleeing monks. 
As he recited it, they all broke forth into uproarious laughter. 

At last ftn old man was thrown into the cuge f who ap- 
peared to l>e a dragon. As we saw already in story No. 1 1 of 
the Kon/aku monogat&ri (see above p. 41) a metamorphosed 
dragon wants only one drop of water to be able to take his 
original shape and fly through the air, So this old matt caught 
some tears of Umevraka in his hand, shook them a little and 
lo! at once he l>ecaiiie a dragon, who drove away the Tcngu 
and carried the children through the air to the capital. 

§ 6 ,—Sc vert teen th Century. 

In the Otogi soshP we do not find any reference to the 
Tertgu. 

In the Shimpen Otogi sushir however, wc find a Tcngu 
who is drunk from eating mushrooms, mentioned in vol. ii. in the 
Mottomo no sushi* among the “ laughable things.*'" 1 Further, 
among the "frightful thingswe read a story about a 
hunter who saw a snake killing and swallowing a pheasant, A 
boar appeared and devoured the snake. The hunter was about 
to kill the boar in his turn, but changed his mind for fear of 
becoming a link in the chain of consequences and being killed 
himself by some other being. On his way home somebody 
called to him from the top of a high tree, saying: “Lucky for 
you that you did not kill the boar, for if you had done so, 

1 * m flu m f, a Story-book for those who attend on the dead during the 
nighl, or For attendants who have lo divert their mutter or mittresi;: 33 
Rories from tine fifteenth and sixteenth centuries (comp. FlOkIUCK, Geechtchte 
der Japan i&chen Literate r. p, 357 aty.), compiled and published in t*o 
editions 0$01 and 1901) by IjtAiitm* Tmnjra, ■#■ & %, 4- 

2. ^ tfl Up UH '4- , twenty titles from about the name time* compiled and 

published in ItiOl by Haoiko Ymkiyuki, p th £- 

3, ^ written about 1620. 

4 . Warau merm 00 shi r^S-j ins, p, 45. 

5, P. 50, 
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I would Slave kicked you to death." It was a Tengu who 
spoke. The hunter, very much impressed by the adventure, 
gave up bis profession and became a hermit. 

In the Honcho Jinj&ko 1 2 wc read in the chapter entitled 
u Sojo ga tfini ip (Bishop's Valley), besides the foregoing legends 
of Yoshitsune- and Kakuban, ?i the following stories:— 

Ilosokawft no Katsumoto (1480^1478), who had no 
children, prayed on Alagti-yamfi to the Orcat Tcngu Tardbo for 
a son. His prayer was heard, and Masamoto (1466-1507) 
was born. This son, who was a Tengu,, became kwanryo 
(first minister of the Shogun) in 14^4, and, having been 
murdered in 1507, caused a curse after his death. In order to 
smooth down the Tengu ghost a temple was built in his 
honour. 

In 1614 a monk of Ilieixan told the people of Kyoto that 
a slave of one of the priests,, after having been away for several 
days, had come home and explained his mysterious disapj>ear- 
ance in the following way. A man had brought him to the 
mountain Taiscit (a Tengii mountain), in Hciki province. When 
the man railed at the people, they killed each other, He lifted 
temples up and swung them through the air, whereupon they' 
suddenly took fire and several houses were burned io ashes. 
Then they ascended Hiko-yama (another notorious Tengu 
mountain) and attended a Tgtigu meeting. The demons came 
from Atago, K drama. Hint and Hieizau, After having dis¬ 
cussed the approaching wur between East and West (leyasu 
and Hidoyori, 1614TGI5) and the coming victory of the East, 
they all went heme. 

As nobody would believe the slave, lie began to do all ■ 
kinds of wonderful things (in order to prove that he was 
possessed by s Tengu}. He climbed upon inaccessible peaks or 
on the roof of the temple as if it was a trifling matter, smote 
with enormous stones and big doors, and sang unknown songs. 
Shortly after the priest had told this the 1st dance spread like 

1. 7 $. ^ iJc written between 1614 and 1G&7 by IJavasiij 
who lived ]&S4-!tto7. 

2. Above p. 47 

A. Above p. 62 
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running fire throughout the country. The people put on their 
finest dresses, tied pieces of gaudy silk to bamboo poles and 
sang and danced. They thought that the Great Goddess of 
Ise was coming herself. But the authorities put a stop to it, 
for fear of sorcery. Afterwards the Osaka, war broke out 
(1614-1E). Ah those strange things and songs had been the 
work of Tengu, and harbingers of war, 

RAE*i?i remarks (1.1.) that the Tengu evidently are ghosts of 
the dead, who have become demons it). He enumerates 
the principal ones, and puts in the first place the 14 Bishop of 
Kurama " (why instructed Yoshitsune), Taro of Atago, and 
Jiro, of Hira-yama. As to their shape lie says; “Sometimes 
they Ijecome foxes or boys, sometimes they fly ill the shape of 
doves, or come among men as Buddhist priests or yumahushi; 
sometimes they change themselves into demons or Buddhas or 
firtdliisativaa. They change luck into cubniitv, and order into 
confusion. Now they cause fire, now war," 

In the Kamakura Hfi/'v kutfaikP we read the following 
story -— 

A priest called Gcnsho had an influential position at the 
Court of the Shogun Minumoto no Yoriic at Kamakura (11N2- 
1204), He was very proud of his unequalled knowledge of 
arithmetic. Di>ce the Shfigun des^jatehed him to (jshu ]>rovincc 
in order to investigate a matter concerning frontiers. On his 
journey he passed a night in the lonely cottage of a hermit* 
who was very hospitable and talked the whole evening with 
him on Buddhism, The next morning the host said t 11 1 am 
the first arithmetician of the world. 1 can easily r calculate the 
jujubes (natstunt) in the top of a tree and the water in a hole. 
Even the calculation practiced by Ryfimyo Daishi in order to 
hide his body is quite clear to me/' At these words Gensho’s 
pride was stirred up and he thought with disdain: “ AH worth¬ 
less words of a frog in a well. He may be accustomed to 
impose upon the peasants in this way. There is nobody in the 
world who can surpass me in ic&jiCet to arithmetic." But the 

1. |fl( ff jjfc fjfc fi ^ £]£. rL A hiMoiy of the nine Rem-rations nf the Hoju 

of KiLPiakura/' ’written by Asa) RtSj, j$ # T S' who lived 1039-17O9 1 , and 
printed in 167&. Teikoku bunko, vnt. k?iL, eh. h. p. fiS2 
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old prle*t spoke again: " I will give you, without disturbing 
the room, at once ft proof of my art.’ f Hu took the <H c&lcula- 
tion-sticks “ (Ktngi, M- for farming ilie eight Chinese dia¬ 
gram* or Wa, ih| and spread them around Getsshii’s seat, 
Suddenly the proud priest became quite stupefied us if he was 
sitting in ft thick mUt, It became pitch dark and the whole 
cottage changed into ft sea, A violent whirlwind arose and the 
raging billows made ft thundering noise. Genjo felt helpless 
and did not know whether he was dead or alive. After a 
while he heard the voice of the host asking: “Do you now 
repent of your pride? ” When he humbly answered : ** Yes. I do, 
with my whole heart/ 1 it was at once as if he awoke from a 
Iwid dream. The sun wad shining through the window, and 
everything was peaceful artel calm as before. He asked the 
hermit to teach him bis art, but got a refusal and was Sent 
ftwfty. When he spoke of this experience to the bhogujn, the 
latter supposed that he had Jjcen bewitched by a fox. Hr sent 
a messenger to Matsushima, where the mysterious hermit hud 
lived, in order to inquire whether it had been a trick of a for 
Or of a Tcnffti t but nobody' could toll whither he had gone. 

'The Shittchomonsim 1 contains the following legends:— 

A Tengu served during three years in a monastery on 
Kdyft san ftad then became a Tengu again. 11 1 am," he said, lh a 
Tengu who lives in the tryplomeria and magnolia trees before 
the gate* Henceforth there will be no fire in the monastery' /' 
After these words he flew away/ 

A learned Niehiren priest who was ill, suddenly rose from 
bis bed and flew away in the shape of a Tengu, with sparkling 
eyes, ft big nose and wings, * 

A monastery in Kit province had been repeatedly destroyed 
3?y fire. At last there remained to it only ft very jwor shed. One 
day a priest came and told the abbot that be was willing to 
build ft new monastery, but that it would burn down Again 
and that only the gomadb (hall in which the goma offerings 

l-ffiinil. written in 1633; Zoku 1 ft iota 6w*p (f£ ft gg £ W ), 
vol, xlvii., tfiuci jfcidan vtnAm [iS it if £ jfe)- 
£. Ch. x, p. 143. 
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arc burnt) would remain undamaged. The abbot accepted the 
offer thankfully, whereupon the priest said that he was the 
''bonze of the Cryptomcria ” (sugi no bo» from Akagi-yama. 
After his departure the abbot sent two monks to that 
mountain. When they asked the villagers where Sugi no bo 
lived, they learned with astonishment that he was nobody else 
but a Great Tengu. Although afraid, they decided to fulfill 
their mission and ascended with the utmost trouble and danger 
the steep mountain peak. At last two yamabushi. despatched 
by the Tengu, came from the top to meet them, and conducted 
them along a coralline bridge and up stairs of jasper to the 
palace of their master, a brilliant building constructed from 
gold, silver and precious stones. There they saw the Great 
Tengu, whose eyes were sparkling with a golden glare, and 
whose nose was enormous. He promised to descend the next 
year and build the monastery, on condition that all the 
villagers should put out their lights in the evening and keep 
indoors. Thereupon the two yamabushi took the messengers 
on their shoulders and carried them through the air to their 
monastery. On the fixed day the command of the Tengu was 
strictly followed by the villagers, and in the night they heard 
a noise as of a million workmen in full activity, The next 
morning a magnificent monastery, with all its seven buildings, 
glittering with gold, silver and precious stones, had risen from 
the ground. Although it burned down shortly afterwards, the 
gomado was still (in the author’s timej standing in all its 
splendour. 

§ 7 .—Eighteenth Century. 

The Roo chawa' tells us the following stories :— 

Two Tengu, in the shape of yamabushi, had stolen n boy 
of eleven years. When on request of the parents twenty 
priests were reading sutras and performing prayers, there 
appeared in the cloudless sky a small object, which drew the 
attention of the whole crowd. From the East a big kite came 

I. £ jfi “ Ten tnlks of old women,” written in 1742. Zoku Tti - 

koku bunko, vol. xlvii., iTinxet kidnn tewhu. 
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flylng and tried several time* to catch the object, Bui a gold- 
coloured bird—nobody bne'iv wliere it came from —protected it 
again at the kite. Gradually the object came down and fell 
upon the altar of the Thirty Protectors of the days (Banjo 
banjin, gods of the Niehiren sect); it was Lhe stolen boy I 
His whole life he remained stupid and incapable of any work. 1 

In this tale the Tengu appears in-his original kite’s shape, 
and the gold’Coloured bird is probably a protecting angel whose 
j>owcr is greater than that of the demon. This is the first 
instance of the fulling from Lhe sky of persons who have been 
carried away by Tengu - t in later sources we often read about 
SticEi mysterious descents. 

On pp. 32G seqq. a story is told about a Tengu who, as a 
blind minstrel (sato, K E(|, travelled in company with a very 
strong man. When the minstrel stumbled over a huge stone on 
the road, he took it up as if it were a feather and hurled it down 
into the valley Erefore the eyes of his astonished companion. 
The latter, who was very proud of his Own strength, proposed 
a match. The minstrel accepted the proposal at once, and 
they decided to strike each oLiter on the head. Tlte Tengu 
received the first blow, but apparently he did not feel it at all, 
Now it was Ins turn to strike, 3nit his? opponent seeing the 
satunic smile on the minstrel's face, quickly took one of his 
stirrups and parried the blow' with it. The stirrup was crushed 
by the violent stroke, immediately the man jumped upon his 
horse and fled, pursued by the furious minstrel, who uttered 
his rage in terrible cries. Suddenly clouds covered the sky, it 
became pitch dark and the rain fitl] in torrents. Amidst 
thunder and lightning and a howling storm the minstrel dis¬ 
appeared. All people who beard the story said that the 
minstrel was certainly a Tengu. 

In the Kwnidan Tctshiotoko 1 wc read the following 
legends 

Shortly after the foundation of a Zen monastery a yam a- 
bnshi came and served the abbot faithfully from morning till 


J. P.BS4. 

2- +£ ft g & Jg : vFjiuen by Zassetbiisha Srnrru, Id 1743, 
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night. The abbot suspected the yamabushi was a Tengu and 
asked him whether he could fly among the clouds. As soon as 
he had uttered these words, the yamabushi’s nose became 
enormous, wings grew on both his sides, and bowing deeply he 
said: "Give me one rule (issoku, — HI, namely, how to live 
well), then I will protect your monastery henceforth.” The 
abbot did what he asked, whereupon the Tengu bowed again 
and went away. From that time the monastery possessed 
the so-called seven wonders. After - the death-of each abbot— 
and there had been already twenty of them in the author’s 
time—a beautiful natural gravestone was carried to the 
monastery by the brook which was flowing past the gate. 
All the doors and the gate were always open, for no thief who 
had once entered could find his way out. There was no dirt 
at all, because an invisible hand swept it away. In the garden 
trees and stones formed beautiful scenery, without anybody 
taking care of them. At the foot of the mountain there was a 
round hole, from which in summer a cool, and in winter a 
warm, wind blew, so that the monks could preserve their food 
in summer and warm themselves in the winter time. Outside the 
gate there was a little bridge, and the abbot knew immediately 
everybody who approached the bridge by his footsteps, as if 
he actually saw the visitor. These were all miraculous gifts of 
the Tengu. 1 

In the Kwanbun era (1661—1672) a Utile boy was seen 
crossing the fields instead of following the road. At last the 
people of his village lost sight of him. As he did not return they 
beat cymbals and drums every night and calledBring him l>ack, 
bring him back!”, for they, were convinced that a Tengu had 
taken the boy away. But it was all in vain. Suddenly the child 
was discovered lying on the top of the roof of u neighbouring 
Kwannon temple. For four or five days he did not speak a 
word, being entirely unconscious. At last he gradually 
came to and said that two yamabushi had taken him by the 
hand and had run away with him so fast that he soon lost his 
breath. They walked about a long time and after having 
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ascended a mountain peak they arrived At last upon the roof 
of the temple. One of the yamabusbi mxng and the others 
played with the boy as if he wa« a ball. Then an old priest 
came and asked them to hand over the boy. At first they 
took no notice of the priest, but finally they let the child loose, 1 

From these taka we can easily deduce how much the 
nature of the Tengu had changed. Again we find them as 
servants in a monastery and protectors of the same. Carrying 
away boys had become their principal sport, just as it is to¬ 
day, Even nowadays the country people beat drums when a 
child is lost, and call upon the Tengu to bring it back. 

The SstfsMt kid an* contains the followingTengu legends:— 

In 173b a boy of seventeen years had vanished. Gongs and 
drums were beaten in vain, until, after two days had elapsed, 
he was found, asleep, with torn clothes, and with thorns in his 
hands and feet. It was regarded as the work of wood devils or 
wild /bices, But he appeared to be possessed by a Tctigu. After 
Slaving slept for a couple of days he showed remarkable 
learning, although he had always before been a stupid boy. He 
read and wrote CKmcsc and gave lectures on the Tengu, whom he 
declamj to f*e the condensed spirit f$t) of the darkness the 
element yin (Jap. : in or orrl opposite to $&.yang 1 (jap, : yfi|, the 
light] of the mountains. He told how the Tengu often took 
the shape of ordinary workmen and carried stones and trees. 
Inasmuch as incantations proved powerless to drive the Tengu 
out of him, his relations were already about to kill the un¬ 
fortunate boy, when the demon announced that he would 
depart and possess another person. Again the boy slept for 
two or three days, and after reawaking remained half-witted 
for the rest of his life H . 

A man, who was gathering leaves in the depths of the 
woods, came to a deep valley. Suddenly the sky was covered 
with clouds and it became pitch dark. Thunder and lightning 


1. Ch. t. p. 12. 

2 H ft 3f tt, written by FTotta Baeusui, W £3 & in 17S4. JMu 
TifU'etn wafte, vol. ji Ivii , a JTtn^ itidu tcnsAa . 

3. Ch, it p r 725. 
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followed each other rapidly,, accompanied by a terrible hail¬ 
storm. He cut a branch from a tree with his sickle and 
groping his way for about half an hour he reached with the 
greatest difficulty the top of a rock rising above the valley. 
And lo! the sky was quite clear, no cloud was to be seen, nor 
any thunder to be heard. When he spoke of this to some 
l>easants whom he met, they looked at him with fright and 
exclaimed : “ Oh, then you have been in the Tengu valley, 

where the dog-guests |#J *, ku-hin. that is. Tengu) live. It is 
said that nobody comes out of it alive. Even if one takes 
only a single leaf from a tree, certainly calamity will come 
upon him. Neither gods nor Buddhas can save such a man's 
life.*’ 1 

The Sans Mi kidan kohen 2 tells us that in the neighbour¬ 
hood of a certain village Tengu, old foxes and mountain otters 
were living. The gods of the mountain and the river, the Great 
and the Small Yamabushi (certainly Tengu). sowed discord 
among the villagers because they had offended them both bj 
rude behaviour in the woods and on the river. 

A man fell asleep, sitting on a stone in the wood. When 
he awoke the evening was falling. He saw’ a broad path 
before him, which he followed. But instead of coming out of 
the w’ood. he got always deeper into it, till at last he reached 
the palace of the two yamabushi. He was received by an 
old man, and after a while the masters of the house arrived with 
a long train of attendants. A great feast with music and 
dancing began, and it lasted till deep in the night. The yama¬ 
bushi gave precious presents to the guest. After their depar¬ 
ture he learned from the old man that they were the vital 
spirit# of the mountain salamander and the breath 4 of the 
kajika, or bullhead fish. At daybreak the whole palace and 
its inhabitants vanished, and the pearls which the guest had 


2. 1* W- writ ten in 1779. Xokn Ttikoku bunko, vol. xlvlh, 
Kintei kidan zcnshH. 

3. comp, ds Groot, Religion* Sytla* of Chinn, iv. p. 10. 

4. Rtl. Sy*i. iv. p. 4. 
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received became mere drops of water, white.the great dragon' 
head that had . been given hi an. appeared to be Only a small 
curio, f , ' . *-j ■ 

3 8. — Nineteenth' Century. 

The Trten shvsetsu’ relates how in IfilO a naked man fell 
from the sky in As ak Lisa, the well-known district of Ye do. 
After having come to, he said that lie had left Kyoto two days 
before on a pilgrimage to Atago.-yama, and that he had been 
carctcd away by a Tengu in the shape of an old priest. 

lathe Shvsati chamon ftfsArV* we read Lhc following details : 

. It was in the author's time the custom among the wood¬ 
cutters of Miuo province to offer the so-called " kuhin-inochi” 
fife Xt (Eft) or Hl dog-gucst-cake,” made from rice, to the Ten git, 
Wfore they started work. Otherwise the demons played all 
kinds of tricks on them. For instance f the ax heads fEcw from 
their handles just at the moment they were swung, and were 
not found until i he offering was brought. A noi^e as of rolling 
trees and stones would resound In the mountains and the 
rocks would tumble flown, The cake was prepared and 
offered in the mountains in the presence of a great number of 
villagers. Some tree leaves were added to the rice, and after 
having made the offering, they ate themselves as much as 
they liked. The cake was never prepared in the village, for fear 
that the Tengu might go there and fetch it, because, of course, 
that was the last thing the villagers desired, the close prox¬ 
imity of such unwelcome ljeingS, 

In other provinces lie fore they started work upon a tree 
the woodcutters chopped off a branch and stuck it sonic 
where else into the ground, or they carried a special fish, 
called oltosc (auema inerme) in the bosom. When they had 
any trouble with their work, the fish was offered and every* 
thing went well. Hunters also carried this fish with them, 
and if they were unsuccessful they showed the head of the fish 

1. Ch- iv, [> r G21 ses] 

2. I® d' liSL flfriltfln by BASIS and ^even others in 1S2S. 

& M d) 3? HE fit- tfc, written by Shosam 9ai sktjjik, lb gjf & A- in 
1S49. AQttu Irikaku bunkoj vol xLvii. d Kijati kidt hi ztmha. 
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(to the Tengu), saying: “If you give me some game, I will 
offer you the whole fish.” Then the prayer would be soon 
answered. 1 

In 1801 a pagoda was built for K wan non and the Nid. a 
A l'cngu, angry about the cutting of his trees for this purpose, 
punished the woodcutters by making a heavy car run over 
four of them. But Kwannon and the Nio, mightier than he. 
saved their lives and made it so that they were not hurt at all. 8 

A boy, 14 years old, was carried away by a Tengu and 
brought into the midst of his feasting comrades on the top of 
a high pine tree. After having walked about with the Tengu 
for a space of three years, he returned home with a miraculous 
gun which never missed its aim. 4 

It is clear that in those days the Tengu had become an 
ordinary tree demon, who, as in all parts of the world, pun¬ 
ished the woodcutters if they did not propitiate him beforehand 
with offerings. 

Dr. Inoue 5 gives a story from Inaba province about a 
girl who in ordinary life could not use her hands very well, 
butshowed wonderful skill when she was possessed by a Tengu. 
She got up once in the middle of the night and said: **T am 
a Tengu. I will teach the world swordsmanship, which is 
declining nowadays. To-morrow a young samurai will come 
with a wooden sword and a razor; that man I shall instruct.” 

The samurai came, because the Tengu had ordered him to 
do so in a dream. Now the girl performed the most wonder¬ 
ful feats of swordsmanship, and when it became known in the 
neighbourhood, curious people flocked to the house from all 
quarters. At the pleading of the parents, who did not like it 
at all, the Tengu at last went away, and the girl recovered. 
She knew nothing of what had happened and was much 
ashamed when she heard of it. 


1. Ch. i. p. 405. 

2 . iz £. 

8. Ch. ii. p. 402. 

4. Ch. v. p. 603. 

5. YoJewaignku i* ft ^ id u Lectures on Folklore” (2nd cd. 
1896) 3rd ed. 1897, vof. iv. p. 267 seqq. 
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In Bjunklkv's Japtm'* we read : 

" On the occasion of a projected visit of the Shogun to 
Nikki}, in the Ansei era (1854-1 @60) r the officials of the Yedo 
Government directed that the following notice should be 
exhibited in the neighbourhood of the matisolea : 

'To the Tengu and other demons. 

Whereas our Shogun intends to visit the Nikko man so lea 
next April, now therefore ye Ten go and other demons inhabit¬ 
ing these mountains must remove elsewhere until the Shogun’s 
visit is concluded r 

Dated July 1860. (Signed) Mizuno, Lord of Dewa. 1 

On another notice board the local officials addressed the 
supernatural beings as follows : 

l To the Great and Small Tengu and demons. 

Having received orders from the Shogun’s chief officers to 
exhibit the accompanying tablet in connection with the coming 
of His Highness to Nikkih we obey as in duty bound. There¬ 
fore ye Tengu and demons hud better disperse to Mounts 
Kurama and Atago of Kyoto, Mount Akibu of Totomi province, 
and Mount Htko of Btiien province/ '* 

§ 9.^Statements of Japanese Scholars of the Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries , 

The l7th> 18 th and. lUth century abound with works in 
tfhich the Tengu is explained or spoken of. RazaSi/b Jinjako 
(1615-1657) is the first; then follow No but aka’s Wakan 
chinshoko- and Ando Tasieaki’s Nensan kihtin. li In the latter 
we find the words of Mom ShBken 4 quoted, who states that 
in the Jixokytfi four kinds of demons are mentioned in a tow: 
Celestial Dragons, Yakshas, Tengu and " Earth-queens 11 

(± fi). 


1. Vol v. ch. vt r (8upenti[ions) f p. SU. 

S, ^ 1 $, 'Pl’iiteU al)0«! 

& ^ 111 SEltfij welter in |TC3 by ® flwfcfa «*lfrin 5 vpl ffl t> 

p. no. 

4. & 

5. JS & IK. 
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Kojima Fukyu tells in his Heishoku wakumouchin 1 that 
the Tengu seize upon persons who do anything wrong (in th? 
wood) and tear them to pieces, and that they are demons of the 
wood, who come forth from places where much yin-spirit 
(1$ *) is accumulated. 

The encyclopaedia Wakan s&nsaizuc 1 suggests a connection 
between the Tengu and the Chinese bird “ chi niao," a which 
sometimes changes into ft man and sets houses on fire. 

The celebrated historian Akai Hakuseki, 4 like Hirata 
and Sorai, calls the Tengu a mountain demon in his Tcngu- 
setsu. r> 

In Sorai's Tengusctsa, in a chapter of the Somishft , <l we 
find the Tengu described in the following way : 44 Resembling the 
thundergod, with a nose like a hawk’s beak, and on the head 
a band (like that of a yamabushi), with tiger claws, flashing 
eyes and wings of flesh." Sorai, in trying to explain the 
Tengu, goes back to the Yih-king $£), where one of the 
eight diagrams (kwa, If') is explained as being composed of 
mountains, dogs and beings with black bills. ** Perhaps," he 
says, 44 the shape of the Tengu has been represented after this 
diagram” (!). He concludes with the statement that the 
Buddhist priest of the temple of Eijutsu Taro (the Great 
Tengu) on Atago-yama has requested him to write on the 
Tengu. If the demon, after having received the offering of the 
book from the hands of this priest, causes a wind to rise, it 
will be a sign of approval (quoted by Ifoue, 1.1. iv. 4 p. 259). 


]. ^ flj] written in 1710; qnoted by I roue, 1.1. iv. p. 24b. 

2. #1 v& jE IS 9T, 44 Jupanese-Chinese picture bock on the Three 
Powers (Heaven, Earth and Mem)" (1713), a Japanese recanting of ihe 
Chinese encyclopaedia San l* l ai t'u hmti, H ?J' ® ( h. xliv., mountain 

birds, p. GGo. 

&, see above p. 32. 

4. Vi A 7i, who lived 1657-1725. 

5. ^ ®t- 

6. &] printed about 1736, after Sorai's death. He lived lflfifi-172S. 
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Teijin 1 gives in his Tengu meigiku- the following enumera¬ 
tion of the Great Teogu of Japan (quoted hy kou£, Tenguron, 
p, 44) : Sdjbbb or Kurama, Tarobo of At ago, JirobO of Him, 
.SanjakubO of Akiba, Rihbbo of KOmyO, Bu zombi) of Hiko, 
Hokibb of Dai sen, MyOgibb of Kbz-tike. Sankijin (3 Pi ft) of 
Itsnkushiina, Zcnkigoki kimpeiroku of Online, Kukcmbo of 
Kntsuragi, Tsokuba ho-iti of Hitachi province, Tariih^ of Fuji, 
Naigubu of Takao, SagaraibO of Shlramiiie, Jirb of Izuna and 
Ajari ofHigo. The word bv (13) at the end of most of these 
names means Buddhist priest, and hu-ln (f£ 3>) is archbishop, 
but in colloquial it is the same ns yamabushi. 

Mo rase Kotei 1 * says in hi3 Geien Nis$h & 1 that the Tengu 
attack chiefly women and unclean persons who dan: penetrate 
into their abodes, tear them to pieces and throw their bodies 
into woods and ravines r They also cause rain and wind, 
smite with tiles and pebbles, and steal idiot boys, bringing 
them back after a few days or a month, unconscious, like 
wooden dolls. He calls Kimpusen, Kdyasan, YtidoiiOsan, 
Hakusan, tlieizan and Kuramayama the principal Tengu 
mountains of that time, 

Takai Saiga asserts in his JCuamS tcnchiben 7 * that t3ie 
name Tengu has been wrongly given to the haunting spirits of 
the darkness &, iaki) of mountains and woods, 

ICyokutei Bakis in ills ATjfVnaze no ktzensMfi divides the 
Tengu of China and Japan into five kinds; stars, yakshas", 
quadrupeds, mountain demons (kodarna, tree spirits) and ghosts 
of the dead. He makes the correct remark that it is wrong to 
apply one explanation to all the different Tengu r On p. 1052 
scq. we find pictures of the types, described, in Chinese and 
Japanese books. " The painters/' he says, ,f represent them 

1 US !E, who lived 1704-37B9. 

% ^ Wj £ & 

3 n $ Ml who lived 1745-im 

4 8 ?3S, writteu in 1007 ; quoted hy Ist&ite, 1,1. iv, p, 246. 

o M >?£ written ia 17M, V&|. ii, p. 76, quoted by Iko-OE, U, it- 

p. 251. 

6 See nbovc p. 25 note 4, Hyakha Ktmm, vol- iv. p. 104S 

7 i£ X yatha htlen. 
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as men with a bird’s bill and wings on both sides. This is in 
imitation of the shape of the Yaksha. Further, they give them 
the cap and the hempen robe, the vajra and the sword of the 
shugenja (f£ ia that is, yamabushi). As these have a close 
relation to the mountains, they are believed to be connected 
with the demons of the wood.” On page 1055 he says: "Nowa¬ 
days the Tcngu are considered as gods, like the foxes, and are 
called the messengers of Fudo and Kompira. In olden times 
all spooks were called oni demons), afterwards (after the time 
of the Sandaifitsuroku' 1 ) henge (ffi It) or mono no kc ($5f ?£ f£) 
(*)•” 

There are four other works of the collection Hyakka 
setsurin in which the Tengti is mentioned. The Kcirin manroku 2 * 4 * 6 
gives several references from Chinese and Japanese books. In 
the Shokanzakki we read that Tarobo of Atago-yama was a 
bishop who tried in vain to cure by his incantations the 
Emperor Montoku (850-858), and grieved so much at it that he 
died and became a Tengu (860); or, according to another 
tradition, he fell upon the Tcngu-road on account of his pas¬ 
sionate affection for the Empress. 

In the Matsu no ochiba 4 and in the Zenan. zuihitsu"', the 
Tengu is considered as being closely connected with the 
Celestial Fox. 0 

The most extensive of all the works of that time is Hirata’s 
Kokon yomikb . 7 Amongst the enormous mass of quotations 
accumulated by this scholar are several legends about gold- 
coloured eagles, which carried away children, reared them in 
hollow trees and brought them back afterwards ; such 
children all became great scholars or yamabushi possessed of 
miraculous powers. As the eagle is mostly identified with the 

1 H. ft X written in 901. 

2 & ft ft ft, written by Katscragawa Chubyo, tfe Jil X, in 1800. 
Vol. i. p. 696. 

5 fft It 3E, written in 1824 by Okanishi Jchu, R H tfc tfc, vol. ii. 
p. 1046. 

4 12 <7> 1% written in 1827. Vol. iii. p. 768. 

6 See above p. 35, note 5; vol. i. p. 671 svjq. 

6 Comp, above p. 35. 

7 iSf “t* tk t£ #, written in 1831. 
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kite, all these talcs arc nothing but Tengu legends* On 
p* 30 he quotes An old proverb as follows; " A hawk(ifi) is the 
vehicle of the Tengu," HH Ignorant nuns and priests and yama- 
bushi," he says. ,J generally become hawks which, serving 
the Tengu as messengers, lark for a passage where men are not 
protected by a god, in order to let the Tengu enter them," 

InouU 11 divides the Tengu of China and Japan into stars, 
serin in, birds or quadrupeds, mountain gods or spooks living 
in the mountains, ghosts of the d^ad or demons, and Buddhist 
demons (marui, 36 SI). He considers the Tengu an original 
Japanese being which has nothing to do with the Chinese 
Celestial Dog. The latter is, according to his opinion, the 
thunder-beast, and its name, which appeared in Chinese works 
and in the Nihongi, was wrongly applied to the Japanese long- 
nosed mountain demon* There arc two kinds of Tengu (p. 44): 
the Great Tengu, enumerated by Tcnnin [see above, p* S2J, and 
the so-called Tree-leaf Tengu [Jk to, Koppa Tengu), which 
resemble birds and live in trees* On page 45 he quotes the 
work Shikogitsa-, which says that in the course of time the 
number of the Tengu became larger and larger. Accordingly 
their standing got lower, and they became tree-leaf Tengu* As 
there were so many that the cry p tenner ia trees in which they 
lived were not sufficient for them, they often took possession 
of the azalea and shikimi fillieium religiasum, fit). On the 
same page he refers to the Shokoku rifin dan A which speaks 
about a kind of large river-bird, resembling kites and catching 
fish in the night in the river flowing between Suruga and Totdmi 
provinces. They are called Tengu.. f ' This will be,” Kikuoka 
adds, " what the people call * the artless tree-teaf Tengu' 
From this expression we learn that the koppa Tengu was 
considered quite harmless and not possessed of any magic art* 
Nowhere else, however, do we find this kind of Tengu men¬ 
tioned. 

On p. 46 seqr^. Iwuk treats of the so-called Tengu-skuIIs 
and Tcngu-da ws, which are believed by the people to be 

1 p. 24. 

■ I Iff !ifl !l. A, wrlilm in 1744) by Kikuoka Steisnivo, ^ ifli* 
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really the skulls and claws of Tengu. On the former a work 
was written in 1776, entitled “ Tengu dokurv kantei engi'** ; 
and the latter are discussed in the “ Tengu no tsumaishi sekko- 
and also by Hayashi Razan (in the Tenguron, p. 47). 
The skulls, which are found on the seashore, are apparently the 
head-bones of a fish ; the claws (sometimes found in mountain 
recesses) are nothing but the so-called thunder-stones or 
thunder-axes, the weapons of the stone-period, which all over 
the world are considered as thunder-axes. The above-mentioned 
Shosan chomon kishu 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 speaks already in this sense about the 
Tengu-claws (p. 574). 

On p. 49 seqq. Ikoue describes some deeds of the Tengu:— 

(1) The so-called Tcngu-tsuhutc* , or “ Tengu-pebbles”, the 
throwing of tiles and pebbles in the night into houses to the 
annoyance of the inmates. On p. 61 we read a story about a 
yamabushi who was detected doing this himself in order to 
make the inhabitantsof the house believe that it was a haunted 
house and so call him in to exorcise the demons by mantras 
and prayers. 

Already in the Shoku Nihongi r ’ mention is made of a 
shower of tiles, pebbles and earth clods, which in the year 
778 came down during twenty nights upon different houses in 
the capital. There was nobody to be seen to whom this could 
be asscribed. Tengu, however, were not mentioned in those 
early days. 

(2) Tengu-otoshi il : a sound in the mountains as of an 
earthquake. This reminds us of the thundering noise of the 
Chinese Tcngu-meteor. 

(3) Tengu-kaze 7 : a whirlwind which lifts people into the 
air. In the above-quoted work Sanshu kidan s we find a 

1 * ft K « it £ & 

2 to ft 7S 181 ft. written in 1818. 

3 ® III # W. ft % written in 1849. 

4 x to m- 

5 H * written in 797; K. T. K. it. p. 697, eh. 34. 

6 ?:#]&■ 

7 3c ft &• 

8 S Sf- 2*. written in 1764. Cli v. p. 857 *tq . 
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specimen of this kind. A woodcutter was lifted up and was left 
hanging a little above the ground. Blood was flowing out of 
his eyes and mouth. It required all the strength of an other 
man to prevent him from being carried away into the air, and 
this lasted for hours before the demons let go and dropped 
him to the ground. According to the author’s opinion, it was 
jiot the work of Tengu or gods of the wood, but of the spirit 
(ft, ki. breath) . of wild animals, especially of baboons 
(hihi, $ 

(4) Tengii'bi 1 ; a mysterious light in the mountains, like 
the so-called dragon lantern 2 * 4 , or fox-fire.'* This is either sheet- 
lightning or the will-o’-the-wisp. 

(5) The swordsmanship of the Tengu we noted in the legend 
of Voihatsune and in the story of the possessed girl who 
instructed a young samurai. 

(6) As a sharpshooter a Tengu gave to his pupil the 
miraculous gun which never missed its aim, 

(7) The Tengu's penmanship is also well known among the 
people. Already in the Azum&-kagRBti and in many later hooks 
ignorant hoys and girls, possessed by Tengu, are represented 
as all at once able to write Chinese characters. Jnoue gives on 
the last page of Vol. iv. of his Fok iva^gaitu k$gi three specimens 
of this so-called Tengu writing. It is Sanskrit, clumsily 
written by Shiugon priests, 

(S) Possession by Tengu (Tengu-g&kfiri)* is, as we saw, 
very frequent, both in olden times and nowadays. Sometimes 
the possessed person takes even the sha^x: of a Tengu, and his 
mouth and nose become enormous, 1 * 

(9) Fires caused by Tengu are numberless. Big inexplic¬ 
able fires, iii the first place in Buddhist temples, and also in 
ordinary houses, arc all the results of their work. Everything 
strange and mysterious is ascribed to them. 

1 ^ fc, 

2 Bfc ryS to. 

£ Ki ik, kiuune-bi, 

4 ft ffi ffi. 

b TfNjB-tm, p. M, 
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(10) Their bacchanals gave birth to the expression 
Tcngu-banquet, and their skill in deceiving mankind led to the 
calling of a false report a Tengu-rumour. 1 

As to their pride, even nowadays a proud man is called a 
Tengu. 


III.—THE TENGU AND THE GARUDA. 

Already in the Konjaku monogatari (11th century) we 
find the Tengu described in a purely Buddhistic way. This 
fact at once raises the question : Is it perhaps a Buddhist 
demon, brought from India via China to Japan ? Opinion 
among Japanese scholars on this subject is divided. 

The principal argument of the advocates for a Buddhistic 
origin is that the Tengu are mentioned in two sutras, the 
Saddharma snirityupasthana-siitra - and the Einmyl JizokyV. 9 
The first of these works was translated from Sanskrit into 
Chinese in the year 539 and treats of the different hells, the 
pretas and of reincarnation in animal shape. The second, how¬ 
ever, which is not to be found in Nanjo’s Catalogue, was, accord¬ 
ing to Hirata , 4 written in Japan, and from a living Japanese 
authority I learn that it was the work of a Japanese in the 
Tokugawa period. Edkins refers in his Chinese Buddhism 0 
to a Ti'tsang sutra in connection with the Buddhist hells, and 
quotes from it a story of a Brahman maiden, who visited her 
mother in hell and became the Ti-tsang(*t *$, Jizo) Bodhisattva. 
Professor Nanjo pointed out to me two sutras, Nos. 64 and 
1003 of his Catalogue, in the titles of which Jizo is mentioned, 
but in none of them do I find mention of the Tengu. 

The author of the Shasckishu (before 1312) asserts that 
this demon was never spoken of in the orthodox Buddhist 


1 Tengu-sata, 5^ ri> Ik- 

2 21 ffc & {& HE, Seibo nen$ho h\,o; Bosvu Nanjo’s Catalogue of the 
1\ipitaka, no. 679. 

4 Kokon yonilo, Ch. i. 

6 P. 225 aeqq. • • • 
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scripsurest BAKJfrsays that there is no proof whatever that 
the Tengri was really derived from the Jizokyb (ive hundred 
years before his time. 

As to the Scibo nensho fcya, 3 according to Ihol'e 4 we read 
there, in Ck 18 s : J- All said that Uroka (5 Mt &) says: a 
Tcngti) descended ” ; and in ch.d'O^: ' H There vras agreat light in 
the air just like a Tengu " and 41 it was said that a great Tengu 
had been seen,” From these short references it is clear that it is 
not the Japanese demon but the Chinese meteor-Tengu which is 
thus spoken oh As the translations of the Buddhist scriptures 
into Chinese are often very free, the demon mentioned in the 
original text was probably quite different from the Fh Celestial 
Dog". 

In the Briwiyn Jiifikyo the different Buddhist demons are 
enumerated in the following order: Celestial Dragons, Yaks has, 
Tengu and “Earth-Queens” (ir Js).“ When we compare this 
with the enumeration of the highest beings of Southern Bud¬ 
dhism, as we find them in Kurh’s Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
we see there the Nagas and Yaks has mentioned after the 
Grartififas, ‘ J winged beings dying through the sky like iightiling”. 
No doubt there is connection between these Gam das and the 
Tengu. In GaCHKWBbEL'3 Mythoiogit das Buddhismus in Tibet 
uncf ofer Mongols tlie Garudas are described as represented in 
Lamaism with a fat [human) body f human arms to which 
wings are attached, and a horned bird's head They are 
deadly enemies of the Nagas [Serpents identified with the 
the Chinese Dragons) and belong to the attendants of the 
dreadful gods. In an allegorical sense they are a kind of 
symbol of victory ; there is a big wooden Garuda in the 
Mongolian mountain A dim Tselon; it is sitting on a rock and 


m 


1 Ch.viSl.p. 1C it, 

Ul.p. 1043. 

A iv d' $$11, — id E3 (fkikIJ editio-n of the Triphaka, 


4 Ti-nguTiHit p. 5. 

5 This must be a mistake, for in eh. 18 p. 1-5) this passage Is not 
to ba fotmd. 

6 i ft3* p. S&, 

7 Comp, above p.BO, 
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is probably a memorial of some historical event. They arc also 
represented by the Lamaists as birds with human faces and 
hands. 1 2 On p. 188 we see a Garuda, as always represented when 
they are cult-figures, standing upon a dying Nagi, or Female Ser¬ 
pent, and piercing her body with enormous claws. He stretches 
out his winged arms on both sides. His legs are feathered bird’s 
legs, his body is human, and his horned head is that of a bird 
with a big curved beak. On p. 26 we see a Garuda as an 
eagle or kite with a kind of head-dress and earrings, carrying 
away a Nagi and on the same page another figure of the same, 
entirely human but with long wings at the back. On p. 121 
the Garuda is an ornament of Maitreya’s throne; the homed, 
bird-headed, winged demon is killing a Naga. On p. 25 we 
read that both Nagas and Garudas are able to change them¬ 
selves into men. 

When we reflect upon these data we discover at once 
several points of resemblance between the Tengu of the Kon- 
jaku Monogatari and the Garuda. Both have the shape of 
an eagle or kite, both can assume a human shape, both are 
enemies of the dragons and carry them away. The Garuda is 
also represented, as in later Japanese sources, as half human or 
as a man with wings ; probably only later variations of his 
original bird’s shape. But we do not read about his opposing 
Buddhism and Buddhist priests by appearing as a Buddha, 
priest or nun. It seems to me that the Tengu of the Konjaku 
Monogatari is a mixture of the Garuda with other Buddhist 
devils, the Temma or Heavenly Devils, whom we have found so 
often mentioned in the Japanese references. As to the Chinese 
meteor-Tengu, this is certainly quite different from the Garuda 
and has nothing to do with Buddhism s , but his name was 
borrowed by the Japanese and applied to their demon. In 

1 Pg. 191. Comp. Grueswedel, Ruddhixluscht Kunrt tn Indicn (2nd ed 
1900) pp. 47, uqq, 

2 As to the Chine-ie mountain devil, the only reference which has perhaps 
anything to do with the Garuda is I Shi-chen’s statement that the Tengn 
come from the Phoenix peak (above p. 29). According to Waddell 
I JAmaiem, p. 367) the term “Phoenix” is equivalent to ‘Garuda”, so the 
Plioenix-peak could be “ Gowda-kHla.”, as Professor Speyer was kind 
enough to point out to me. 
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my opinion there existed, long before Buddhism came to Japan* 
an original Japanese demon of the mountains and woods, 
having the shape of a bird. Afterwards the Japanese Buddhist 
priests, who liked to clothe the ShinbQ gods and demons in a 
Buddhistic garb, simply identified this demon with tlieir 
Garuda, and gave him. at the same time some qualities of other 
Indian devils and the name of the Chinese “ Celestial Dog." 
But from China came a stream of legends and conceptions, 
and as time passed Chinese elements kept constantly creeping 
into the Japanese Tengu legends, 

A book of the Shin sect, the SFughisHi 1 , identifies the 
Tengu with Gane^a on account of the human shape, and the 
elephant's trunk, but this theory is out of the question, 
because there is no doubt as to the bird's shape of the Tengu, 
Floeeks says in his Japanische Mythologic% that ac¬ 
cording to Tsuboi's opinion the Tengu came from India 
and are at any rate known in Thibet, where they 
play the part of devils of hell in the religions comedies of 
Latnaisin. Probably the Garudas art meant, because neither 
in Waddell’s Laiuaism nor in GrDenwedel’s above quoted 
work arc the Celestial Dogs mentioned as such- Already in 
Siebold’s Nippon s we find the Tengu identified with the Gflruda 
as well as in Ghtienw edul 1 £ Baddhistiseh^ Kunst in Indie nA 
On p. 142 (note Ifiji of the same book Floheke states that 
the popular belief esplains the “ Taka ten k&mi (3ft £- f#) no 
wasahahi" in the Qho-harahi or Great Purification, fie, the 
"calamities sent by the Gods of the Heights ff , as those coming 
from the Tengu and the Thundergod. Although the Garuda 
and the name Tengu were imported long after the purification 
formula was made, it is quite possible that these Gods of the 
Heights were really the old bird-shaped Japanese mountain 
demons to whom the name Tengu was in later times applied. 


1 «r mm. 

2 Pg, S, note 9, 

t 3 Yah v. p. 154, 

■ 4 Sad ed, p. Si. 
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IV.-CONCLUSIONS. 

In recalling all the above-mentioned references, we can 
follow the course of the Tengu through Japanese history. 

In the eighth century we found only the Chinese Meteor- 
Tengu, which was wholly unknown to the Japanese people and 
was only mentioned by a Chinese priest. The kana-writing 
“ Ama-tsu*kitsunc ”, and the fact that the tricks of the Japan¬ 
ese Tengu of later days remind us very much of those of the 
Chinese celestial foxes, brought us to the conclusion that the 
Japanese have confounded these two demons. 

In the ninth century the Japanese Tengu was not yet 
mentioned, but in the tenth he appeared as a demon of the 
woods and mountain recesses, who deceived mankind and 
decoyed them by music. 

In the eleventh century we got extensive information 
from the Koiyaku Monogatari. The fact that such a great 
number of legends was devoted to the Tengu proves that he 
wns already very popular. He had the shape of a kite, but 
could change himself into a Buddha, a priest or a nun, in order 
to delude the people, especially priests, and hinder Buddha’s 
Law. But his magic power could be overcome by strong incan¬ 
tations. He was believed to have come from India (because lie 
was identified with the Garuda) and to be capable of hutnau 
reincarnation. He lived in the mountains and was worshipped 
there by those who wished to get magic power. He possessed 
men and spoke through their mouths, or carried them away 
through the air in his original kite’s shape. All his tricks 
were intended to do harm to Buddhism. 

In the twelfth century the Tengu were considered the puni¬ 
shed ghosts of the dead. We read then for the first time about 
the Tengu-road as a punishment of hell for proud priests, who 
were only devout in appearance; further, about a temple and an 
image of the Tengu, the “Lord of Heaven”, on Atago-yama j 
and about the Tengu of Hieizan. No longer were they the 
enemies of Buddhism alone, but they also haunted the Emperor 
himself, whom they made blind, probably in order to cause 
confusion in the world. Possession of persons and speaking 
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through them was very common, blit there was no instance of 
carrying away priests or other people. 

In the thirteenth century, again, another picture rose 
before onr eyes. Next to the high priests wlio after death had 
fallen upon the Tengu-road on account of their pride Or heresy, 
and who possessed the Empress as wet] as a lit tie girl, we 
found mention of the angry ghost of the Emperor Sutoku, who 
became a Tengu from hatred of his brother, and of another 
Tengu who, possessing several persons, professed to be the 
Emperor Go Shirakawa's ghost and demanded worship. To be 
worshipped by mankind was the aim of the Tengu next to 
throwing the world into disorder and antagonizing Buddhism. 
For the first time they were called "Mono no he ** (ft ® & or 
the spirits or spooks of beings), and were considered as 
belonging to the same kind of beings as foxes and £l terrestrial 
dogs." 

At this time they began to appear in the shape of yAtna* 
bu$hi , and also as skillful swordsmen. War and fire they 
caused to appear, reminding ns by the former of the Chinese 
meteor-Tengu, which caused war wherever it descended, and 
by the tatter of the Chinese bird chi niao (Hi fi.), which revenged 
itself on man by setting houses on fire. 

The Jikkinshft is in so far more antique, that it represents 
the demon in his old shape of a kite, which appears as Buddha ; 
and the tCokvn chentonshii also describes him as still hindering 
priests in their religions work and carrying them away and 
binding them on high trees or towers. Yet there are new 
features among these old legends. For instance, the Tengu 
steal children only with the intention of vexing the parents, 
and then bring them back in a stupefied condition, after having 
filled them up with dirty things which seemed to be delicious 
food- There is a striking resemblance between these details and 
the Chinese legends we quoted above. 1 Apparently different 
Chinese elements, especially of demons of the mountains and 
woods, were more and more embodied in our Japanese demon. 
His penmanship, which appeared already at that lime, must 


1 P|) 29 £Sqq. 
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be attributed to the fact that he was considered as the ghost 
of a priest, whose knowledge remained with him after death. 

The fortccnth century brought us new material in its 
descriptions of Tengu meetings and of the way in which the 
Tengu were punished by hell. They were burned either by a 
flaming net or by boiling lead, and after a while they came to 
life again. The character of the assemblies was different. In 
the Shasckishu they were only congregations of monks in a 
monastery, or meetings of dancing yamabushi, but in the 
Taiheiki the Great Tengu came together to deliberate as to how 
war could be brought about, and they showed their knowledge 
of the past and future. 

The distinction is now made, also, between good and 
bad Tengu, while formerly they were all bad. The good ones 
were masters of the bad ones, and instructed priests regarding 
sacred rites and doctrines. The figure of the Tengu, dancing 
in the night, became quite common at that time. Already in 
the Konjaku Monogatari we read about dancing nuns in the 
mountains, who were believed to be Tengu; and the samurai 
who danced and laughed and sang after Kiyomori’s death 
were considered as being possessed by Tengu. Drinking, danc¬ 
ing and singing became more and more the characteristic 
pleasures of these demons. 

Their incendiarism was not confined to monasteries, al¬ 
though these were their principal prey, but was extended 
also to ordinary houses. Sometimes they carried away 
children and afterwards laid them down unconscious upon 
a roof somewhere. We found them in their old kite shape, 
or as yamabushi, with the beak or the claws, the sparkling 
eyes and the wings of the kite. They were the ghosts of proud, 
ambitious, covetous or flattering priests, or of Emperors such 
as Sutoku, Go Toba and Go Daigo. who all died in anger, the 
former two on account of their exile, the latter because he had 

been expelled from Kyoto (1336). 

As for the mountains, that were inhabited by Tengu, 
Atago, Otake, Hicizan and Kimpusen were mentioned, and 
Tarob5 of Atago was placed, after the Emperors, in the first 
rank. It is remarkable that the author of the Taiheiki con- 
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sidered die Tcngu of Hieizan as iostrumerits of Hiyoshi, the 
ShintO god of that mountain, in the case of the collapse of the 
theatre in the capital. 

At that time we saw the demons, not only inciting men to 
war by possessing them, or by being re bom as men, but also 
taking part in their wars, either by calling out warriors, or by 
appearing themselves in battle array in order to mislead both 
parties. This reminds its of the GarudaSj. who were not only 
symbols of victory 1 , but whose shape was chosen by 
Abliayakara in his battle against the army of the Turushkas 
( M ohumed an s) 3 , 

In the Yoshino shut, however, they were simply mountain 
demons who seized .men,, and whose long nose, doubtless a 
survival of the bird’s bill, we found mentioned there for the 
first time. 

The fifteenth and sijrtecjitJi centuries brought no new 
information. It is strrtngc that the Tcngu did not appear in 
such popular tales as the Otogi soshi, at least not in the oldest 
ones. For the Mottomo no Svshi belongs already to the 17th 
century (1620). He is there a common demon of tiie woods, 
who lives in the tops of trees, intoxicates himself by' eating 
mushrooms and is dangerous to men. 

The seventeenth century shows the Tcngu, as far as we see 
them in Kax Art's work, as formerly, to be ghosts of the dead 
who became demons, and who assembled on their special 
mountains to deliberate about war. Murder and fire 
weir? still their watchwords. They appeared as foxes, doves, 
boys, priests or yamabushi, Buddhas or Bodhisattvas, pos¬ 
sessed persons and introduced strange songs and dances 
amongst the people as forebodings of war. 

For the first time we rend about their enormous strength, 
by which they enabled men whom they possessed to throw big 
stones and other heavy objects about as if they were feathers. 
Their extraordinary skill in climbing they showed by making 
the possessed persons perform breakneck feats on the tops of 
rocks and the roofs of houses and temples, 

1 . <3*0 (£N WfiJ)Et., |.l. p. 1-01, 

2. GbUeiswbdki^ kl. p. 43. 
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Good-natured Tengu, however, who protected Buddhism 
instead of fighting it, are described by the Shinchomonshu. 
They served in monasteries and protected them afterwards 
against fire, living in the cryptoineria trees before the gate ; or 
they descended from their brilliant palaces on the tops of 
inaccessible mountain peaks in order to build a splendid mo- 
nasteryall in anight. The Great Tengu, who was the Lord of 
such a palace, had sparkling eyes and a big nose; his followers 
were yamabushi. Sometimes a learned priest changed during 
life into a Tengu and flew away. 

The eighteenth century proved by the extent of the writings 
devoted to this subject what important demons the Tengu were 
in that time. They were not only the heroes of a great number 
gof leends. but many scholars each devoted to them a chapter 
of their learned books. They lived on the mountain tops and 
seized |»ersons who did wrong in the woods, and tore them to 
pieces. They were demons, coming forth from accumulated 
yin C5$) products of the darkness. In the shape of yamabushi 
they stole children and brought them back as idiots or at least 
in u state of imbecility. They put them down upon temple 
roofs or let them fall from the sky, appearing themselves some¬ 
times. as in remote ages, in the shape of kite. The villagers 
night after night beat gongs and drums to call them and cried: 
*’ Bring back, bring back! ” On the other hand, we found them 
as servants in monasteries, which they afterwards protected 
and endowed with all kinds of miraculous gifts. They showed 
their strength by hurling enormous stones and carrying away 
trees,and thej' were dangerous to those who challenged them. 
When they became angry, clouds arose, it became pitclidark, 
the rain fell in torrents, and thunder and storm raged over 
the heads of the unhappy culprits. This was specially the case 
in their own valleys, when men entered them. They acted 
entirely as tree spirits fkodnma). Woe to him who damaged 
their trees, even if he pulled off only a single leaf! They, 
the doggucsts ( ku-hin, fa ft) tried to kill him, or they sowed 
discord among the villagers who did mischief in their 
woods. 
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They feasted and danced in the night in their splendid 
palaces deep in the mountains, and disappeared with palace 
and all at daybreak- Their precious presents to human 
visitors turned out to be of no value at fill. They had, 
according to Sqiiai, noses like the beak of a hawk. 

We find in all these details a mixture of old elements with 
new. Hitherto the wood demon, who made wind, rain and 
thunder, did not appear; the other characteristic* we already 
knew. 

In the nineteenth century the popularity of the Tengn hud 
not decreased. On the contrary, they had risen to the rank ot 
gods of the wood, to whom offerings were made to pacify them, 
as is the practice with all primitive peoples the world over. 1 If 
the wood'CU Eters neglected this, they tnet with all winds of smalt 
accidents or great calamities. The Tengu were throwing trees 
nod stones arid rocks about so violently that the mountains 
shook. Wlien women or unclean persons entered their abodes, 
they tort them to pieces and threw their bodies into woods and 
ravines. They caused rain and wind and threw down files and 
pebbles. They were responsible for the whirlwinds which 
carried people into the air, and.for the mysterious lights which 
twinkled in the mountains. 

Thev gave success Co the hunters who promised them 
.offering of fish, and transferred their own skill in shooting 
and fencing to the boys they stole and the girls they possessed. 
The tops of trees were their favourite abodes and feasting 
was their delight. They were so powerful that even the 
Shogun was apparently afraid of them and his officials begged 
them to go away before their Lord arrived- Next to these 
mighty gods of the wood there were others who were only 
messengers of Fud5 or Kompira, and again others, the koppa 
or tree-leaf Tcngu. who did not possess any magic power 
whatever and lived jwacefully in their own particular frees. 
These latter had the shape of big kites, just as their forefathers 
did in the days of old. 


I Comp. Ffli2.EE Getdtn EpofA, second edition, i p. 1&7, 
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Even nowadays all these ideas are alive among the 
country people. They still beat drums and call to the Tengu 
to bring back stolen children, and they offer the Tengu cake 
before cutting down trees. They still worship the demons in 
their temples on mountain tops, as. for example, on Atago- 
yama. Every year there is a remarkable festival at the temple 
called Kami no kura, at Kumano. built on the top of a high 
rock, and dedicated to the Tengu Takagnmi. Over the 
steep steps, which lead from the foot of the rock to the temple, 
old and young men hurry up and down with burning torches, 
and he who makes the descent first is applauded by the crowd, 
and formerly received a bag of rice from the lord of the castle. 
The hill above the temple is the playground of the Tengu. 1 2 

It isquitc natural that these old customs should be kept up 
by the people. Everywhere primitive belief dies hard, and in 
such a mountainous country as Japan the demons of mountains 
and woods play, of course, a great part in the imagination of 
the country-folk. If a child has got lost in the woods, it is 
self-evident to them that it has been stolen by the demons, and 
if it is found again after a while in an exhausted condition, the 
conclusion is obvious that the robbers have brought it back. 
We find these ideas among other peoples as well as in Japan. 3 
We can be sure that they existed here long before the coming 
of Chinese civilization and Buddhism. But afterwards, no 
doubt, these both had a great influence on those primitive 
beliefs. 

China's rich folklore brought an enormous amount of new 
material to enrich the fancy of the people, and Chinese names 
were applied to Japanese ideas. How the people were instructed 
by the Buddhist priests wc learned from a passage in the 
Nihongi. It is no wonder that the people, hearing all these un¬ 
known things, mixed them up and confused, for instance, Celestial 
Dogs and Celestial Foxes in such a way that the deeds of the 
latter urere ascribed to the former. The original Japanese 
mountain demon, who had the shape of a bird, but could 

1 Murray, Handbookfor travtUcrg in Japan, 7th ed., p. 392. 

2 Comp. Frazer, Oolden Botiyk, i. p. 185. 
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change himself into a man and play all kinds of tricks on the 
puople, got the name of the Chinese Celestial Dog. This was 
possible because the latter was not only a meteor, but also a 
mountain devil. It is remarkable how in the course of time 
thejapanese demon acquired the qualities of the Chinese meteor, 
because he had received its name, such qualities, for instance, as 
the causing of war, and thunder,, and bright dazzling light; while 
on the other hand a lot of tricks were imputed to him, which 
belonged to the department of the Chinese Celestial Foxes and 
[til kinds of Chinese demons of the mountains and woods. 

But there was still another mighty factor which called its 
influence into play, and that was Buddhism* The priests, 
extraordinarily clever it] their propaganda, saw at once the re¬ 
semblance of these demons to their own Qarudas as well as to 
the other Buddhist demons and demoniacal ghosts of the 
dead. It was a trifle for them to annex them and to 
put them into a Buddhist frame, jnst u£ they did with 
all the Shinto gods. They invented even a Tengu-road as a 
special kind of punishment of hell, and erected temples and 
images in order to pacify the angry ghosts. 

Yet the Japanese-Chinese mixture of ideas did not die out 
under the exotic pressure. On the contrary, the gay. strong 
mountain demon who deluded mankind by all kinds of tricks 
and killed or haunted them if they penetrated into his 
abode, freed himself in the course of the centuries more and 
more from Buddhist influence, and the present time know r s him 
again in his true nature of demon of the mountains and woods. 

ADDENDA ET COKKiGHN D A. 

P. 2S, note 2 , l Ming dynasty, read Lho dymily. 

P. 39, mote 1: ft re&d %. 

P. 30, mu* 3: 1&, read fi. 

P. 3(1, note 3; read 

P. 30, note 4: sa^'irt read Cut tjH 

P. 31, line 10! read ,5L. 

p. 33, note I: Ft AST Pad, •=£ $£, read ~T (?■ 

P. 34, note L: 5ft. reitd ££- 
P. 35, note 2; p. 119, read p. 30- 
P, 36, note 2: fJE, read ft. 

P. 4-3, nr>te 2: p, 2S), read p. 30. 

P. 4S, note %: p- 24, rend p. 26- 

p. nl, note 2: p 21, nnte 4, read p. 40, note 2. 

P. fiO, | i ne 2.>, above i 1 Tht FoiAwiS thmif* read: $ 4. fhm'tseniA C&nJurjf. 

P. 69, note 3 1 read it 
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Mr. E. W. Clement related the following incidents of a climb up Mount 


Tsukuba:— • 

By superstitious people it has always been considered dangerous to make 
the ascent of Mount TsuKnba after eattng the flesh of birds or beasts; for the 
kami (gods) hate and punish the unclean, and sometimes tengu (slcy dogs) 
appear and kick down those who have eaten or done any unclean thing. The 
faithful worshipper, therefore, keeps a seven days’ fast, in order to make his 
body pure and clean. We, however, were sacrilegious enough to indulge in 
“unclean” chicken, to strengthen us the more for the arduous climb, but we 
failed to meet any tengu. Our frequent slipping during the climb was, 
however, laid to the tengu. 

On our way home we heard an interesting story about a Mount Atago 
near which we parsed. On that hill there were formerly twelve shrines 
dedicated to tengu (sky dogs); but once upon a time another was added under 
the following circumstances. In a temple near Mount Tsukuba was a young 
boy whose old mother often visited him. On one occasion, aa she expressed 
a wish to go to the island of Tsushima, he agreed to take her, and, carrying 
her on his back, he flew very swiftly to that place and back again. \\ hen 
they had returned to the temple, the boy said, that, as he was very tired, he 
must go to sleep awhile in the next room, but cantioned his mother not to 
look in on him. After a little, she, moved by curiosity or anxiety, peeped in 
and discovered a tengu, which at once flew away. At the next festival on 
Mount Atago, when the people were preparing a tray of food for each of the 
twelve shrines, they received orders from the priest to prepare thirteen trays, 
as a new tengu had just come. That neighbourhood is said to abound in tengu 
and stories thereof. In fact, it is one of the great tengu centres of activity 
mentioned in Dr. de Visser’s paper. 

Mr. Clement also related a story which he had heard the previous day 


from Prof. Swift, to the following purport: 

A wood-cutter on a remote and lonely mountain side found a beautiful 
feather fan at the foot of a tall sugi (cedar). After examining it carefully he 
came to the conclusion that it was the fan of a tengu. Then he remembered 
that his grandmother had told him how the tengu made it* nose grow by 
fanning it, and it occurred to him to experiment on hunsetf. So he slow y 
fanned his nose repeating, “Grow noset growI And his nose snddenly 
began to grow longer and longer until he could not bear its weight. He then 
lay down on the gronnd and the nose continued to grow. Just then he heard 
a great rustling in the top of the tugi and looking up beheld the tengu glaring 
at him angrilv He was helpless. The tengu flew down and seized the end 
of his nose-still growing-and quickly twisted it woundI thetrunk of the 
augi; then he picked up the fan and flew away into the depths of tbe forest. 
The poor young man was almost dead with fear and pain, and lay there 
thinking that his end had came. Luckily, however, he was found byafnend, 
who, seeing his plight, pulled the long nose out by the roots and 
Thus the mischievous young fellow who had dared to play with a tengu 
was brought home weeping, with a hole in his face. 

The President expressed the thanks of the Society to D f . de \ laser for 
his able and interesting paper; and expressed the bopethat " hll « this 
the writer’s first appearance before the Society, it would not be bis last. 

Mr. Clement moved, and Mr. MacNair seconded, a vMe of thanks to 
H.E the British Ambassador for the kind hospitality of the Embassy for t e 
meeting. This was carried unanimously by a rising vote. 

The hospitality was also extended to the serving of refreshments a er 
the meeting. 
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REVIEWS OF DR. INOUE TETSUJIRO’S THREE VOLUMES 
ON THIS PHILOSOPHY* 

BY WALTER DENING. 

INTRODUCTION. 


T7T IS HARDLY to he expected that even the educated 
^ portion of the Japanese nation will for some generations 
take a keen interest in the more abstruse and philosophic 
speculations of the West. Neither the past history of the 
Japanese nor their prevailing tastes show any tendency to 
idealism. They are lovers of the practical and the real. Neither 
the fancies of Goethe nor the reveries of Hegel arc to their 
liking. Our poetry and our philosophy and the mind that 
appreciates them arc alike the rcstdt of a network of subtle 
influences to which the Japanese are comparative strangers. 

It is maintained by some, and I think justly, that the 
lack of idealism in the Japanese mind renders the life of even 
the most cultivated a mechanical, humdrum affair when com¬ 
pared with that of Westerns. The Japanese cannot under¬ 
stand why our controversialists should wax so fervent over 
psychological, ethical, religious, and philosophical questions, 
failing to perceive that this fervency is the result of the intense 
interest taken in such subjects. The charms that the cultured 
Western mind finds in the world of fancy and romance, in 
questions themselves irrespective of their practical bearings, is 
for the most part unintelligible to the Japanese. 

With a view of doing something towards remedying this 
defect, the Japanese Philosophical Society (Nihon Tetsugakkwai) 

* Mont of the matter given in this paper appeared in the columns of the 
Japan Daily Mail some years ago, ana my tiiunks are due to the editor of 
that journal for permission to make use of it here. 
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was founded about (wenty-four years ago, The Society 
seems to have met with as fair an amount of success as 
Societies of the hind usually do i:i tills eotiutry. No published 
record of its early transactions exists. For several years it 
contented itself with holding monthly meetings at which papers 
were read or addresses given, followed bv A certain amount of 
discussion. The first number of its monthly Journal of 
Transactions was published in February, ltfS7, It contains a 
list of members, a general statement of the objects of the 
Society, the rules, and several interesting papers. The mem¬ 
bers at that time numbered seventy. Dr. Kato- Hirqyuki was 
the President of the Society, and Mr. Toyama its Vice-President. 
Conspicuous tn the list of members given in the first volume of 
Transactions stand the names of such well-known scholars as : 
Kara Tanzan, Kang Jigoro, Kitabatake DoryC, Mori Arikore, 
Kakaxeura Masanao, Neshimoea Shiobki, Shihada Jvbee, 
Shthaji MoKURAf, Tniiio Kovata. A Rig a Nagao, Itiouii Tfctsu- 
jriio, Inooe Enryo, Hirajta Siiinjetsu, and Kqzaki Kooq. We 
gather the following particulars from the rules. Membership 
is confined to those who take an interest in philosophy. The 
meetings of the society are held on or about the 2Qth of each 
month,* The election of Pres Ed cot and Vice-President takes 
place once every three years. The members of the Society arc 
required to lecture in alphabetical order,t the lectures arc sup¬ 
posed to be followed by discussions. The lectures arc taken 
down by a short-band writer and published among the 
Society's Transactions. The subscription is fixed at ten sen 
per meeting, that is, about one yen a year. If any member 
absents himself for more than six meetings in succession, after 
a ei announcement to the Society, his name is erased from the 
bonks. The principal schools of philosophy represented by 
the members arc: £1) the Buddhist, which seems to foe in the 
majority; £2) the Confucian ; the Christian; (4) the 
Evolutionist and Agnostic, One would suppose that with, 
men hold Eng such widely diverge tit views animated discussions 

* Augna is ercepteti. 

t The only exception to iltU rule ia 5n the case of new members, who 
a re exp^ftt* t to add reis the Society on the first occasion of their nt teurffmee 
at One of its meetings. 
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on some of the burning philosophical questions of the day 
would take place. But such is not the case. The most 
antagonistic doctrines are propounded without any attempt to 
determine which of them is most worthy of credence. This 
month you may listen to a Buddhist giving his mystic and 
transcendental explanation of facts and phenomena ; next 
month you may hear a Christian tracing all things back to the 
fiat of one Supreme Being, and the following month a modern 
evolutionist may be laying stress on the utter futility of study 
that goes beyond human experience and the inferences logically 
dcducible therefrom. No attempt is made to reconcile theories. 
There is room in the Japanese Philosophical Pantheon for gods 
of fire and gods of water. Elements arc made to lose their 
antagonistic and annihilative properties. Hostile instincts, if 
existent/ do not appear: “the wolf and the lamb lie down 
together and the lion cats straw like the ox." Such a state of 
things is, I venture to think, unique. It would lie absolutely 
impossible to conduct a philosophical society on the same 
lines in Europe. Men in the West arc sometimes content to 
allow contradictory views to appear side by side in the pages 
of a magazine without attempting to show where the balance 
of evidence lies; but at a meeting where free discussion is 
allowed their zeal for truth, the earnestness, the depth, and 
honesty of their convictions, and their regard for the results 
which mistaken views so frequently produce would all com¬ 
bine to render the adoption of the latest inirc principle by over 
a hundred members of a philosophical society an absolute 
impossibility. 

It is affirmed by some of the members of the Japanese 
Philosophical Society that the object of the Society is rather 
the collection of information on philosophical subjects than the 
solving of philosophical problems; that the members aim at 
acquainting themselves with the teaching of the various schools 
rather than at attempting to decide which school possesses the 
best system. To which it is obvious to reply that if the mere 
collection of material be the object of the Society, a magazine 
devoted to philosophical questions ought to answer the purpose. 
It is hard to see what is gained by men’s meeting in one place 
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to listen to a paper if there is nothing to discuss. It is n t> 
deniable that by avoiding discussion the Philosophical Society 
prevents the petty animosities which are to a greater or less 
extent the concomitant of anything Hke earnest debate. Hut, 
on the other hand, ii deprives itself of the advantages invaria¬ 
bly accruing from free interchange of opinions by educated men. 

! do not intend to convey the impression that discussion is 
proscribed at the Society's meetings, The rules allow it, but 
few of the members seem disposed l o take part in it, and such 
as are willing to do so arc debarred by the practice of having 
two papers, each on a different subject, read the same afternoon- 
The history of learned societies tends to show that the pro¬ 
sperity of such bodies depends on their having objects in view 
that arc neither too broad nor too narrow; that are definite 
in character and of sufficient interest to a certain sectioti of the 
educated world to make it worth the while of competent men 
to write and spenk about them. To prosper, a Society must 
have a raison tVcttt which is nnhtifieacliable. It must under¬ 
take some work which no other existing body of men is equally 
well qualified and equally ready to do. 1 fear that the Japan¬ 
ese Philosophical Society, as at present constituted and con¬ 
ducted, does not satisfy these conditions. It certainly fails in 
point of definiteness of aim. In the 2nd of the Society’s rules 
the object of die Society is declared to be <l the investigation of 
philosophy 11 . Such an object is, I venture to think, far too 
broad and vague to admit of the attainment of very definite 
results. It is not to be expected that the present generation of 
Japanese will contribute much that is original on lines of 
philosophical investigation that haw long been followed by 
Western thinkers. Lofty', but not admirable, conceit not long 
ago led a voting Japanese, when asked wbat philosophical 
system he followed, to reply:— v I have one of my own.” Such 
students are happily rare. The majority arc well aware of the 
reach and the subtleties of the subject and of their own 
jm,f>erfect acquaintance with it. They are content to sit at the 
feet of Cowlte, HtifiE.iL or Spekcisr and try to understand before 
attempting to originate- Original papers on. ordinary philo¬ 
sophical questions, then, are not to be looked for : reproduction 
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is all we can expect. And in this the Society is surpassed by 
individual workers. For many years the philosophical specula¬ 
tions of the West have been reproduced in this country in the 
form of translations or paraphrases of foreign works. Any 
Japanese who is unable to read the originals has a large choice 
of translations. Some of these translations are extremely well 
done. The papers on philosophical questions discussed in the 
West and published in thcSocicty'sJournalare asa rule of far too 
fragmentary and disconnected a character to take the place of 
the long treatises on these subjects that have been translated 
into Japanese. The Society must fulfil the cssentinl condition 
of effectiveness—specialism." Its success wholly depends on its 
undertaking work that no other existing body of men can do 
as well. It must devote its energies to the treatment of the 
philosophical questions which the events of the last forty years 
have rendered urgent in this country. Of these questions 
there is no dearth. The adoption of Western civilisation by an 
Eastern State must nccessaily furnish abundant material for 
philosophical discussion. For the adoption of an alien 
civilisation by a nation already possessing in its own life and 
institutions much that is worthy of preservation is no such 
easy matter as some people suppose. Civilisation is not 
something that can be put on as a man dons a coat, nor is 
it something that can he learnt by mere power of imitation. In 
common parlance here in Japan it is made to stand for the 
whole life of Westerns, and to adopt it means with themajority 
ofthosc who use the term civilisation the imitation of fbicigners. 
Philosophy may well set itself the task of showing that to 
development and developing agencies rather than to imitation 
the nation should lutn its attention. It mny also show that 
this development of man’s faculties, his whole individual and 
social activities—the elevation of his private and civic life— 
is not in ever}' case aided by the introduction of a new and 
foreign developing agency, that there are cases when a new 
application of that which is already in use is found more effective. 

One of the first things Japanese philosophy has to do is to 
institute a comparison between the state of this country and 
that of the most advanced Western nations. Such a com- 
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parison should include all the chief relations and phases of life. 
II conducted thoroughly,, it ought to determine the character of 
the dominant principles of Eastern and Western life respective¬ 
ly. This process would involve a thorough analysis of Western 
civilisation, and would undoubtedly reveal the fact that there 
is great inequality of merit in its constituent elements, and 
hence that wholesale adoption is not wise. No Western 
philosopher maintains that our development is all in the right 
direction. Other than civilising iniluences have been and still 
fire at work in our midst. They mingle with and to some 
client mar some of our greatest achievements. The present 
state of Europe and America is by no means the result of 
the wisdom of the past. There is much iti vogue among 
us that is altogether unworthy of imitation- According to 
some writers, the intellectual development of Europe lias 
been marked by distinct stages. An age of credulity was 
followed by an age of inquiry, which gave place to an age of 
faith, which, again, was succeeded by an age of reason. 
Though it is easy to take exception to wide generalisa¬ 
tions of this kind, I venture to think that there is a great 
deal to be said for this one in particular; and such being the 
case, Japan has now no concern with any of the irrational 
vestiges of antiquity that prevail among us. It would be a 
thousand pities to see the superstitions that most of ns have 
discarded transplanted to this country, to have our bungling 
and stumbling reproduced here in slightly varied forms. Of the 
irrational elements found in what call our civilisation Japan 
stands in no need. Such of our national and race customs as 
have nothing more than antiquity to recommend them it 
would lje fatal folly on her part to adopt. 

To decide whai in a complicated system of life and manners 
are the elements most worthy of incorporation in the Japanese 
system of civilisation is, I admit, r.o easy task- Bui it is just 
the kind of problem that a Philosophical Society ought to 
attempt to solve, being a purely philosophical question aud one 
which intimatly concerns the welfare of the nation at large. 
Men endowed with the true philosophical spirit are best 
qualified to discuss calmly and impartially the principles which 
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should guide a nation in borrowing from another. Among 
the members of the Japanese Philosophical Society there are 
some who know thoroughly well in what their own nationals 
excel and in what they are deficient, and who, by lengthened 
study of foreign ideals and actual achievements, have arrived 
at a fairly adequate conception of the state of society that is 
both desirable and attainable. Such men surely ought to be 
able to tell us on what things in particular the nation will do 
well to concentrate its energy. There is no arriving at 
absolute truth in any line of inquiry. Things arc relatively 
good or bad. The same law or custom of society may work 
well under certain conditionsand badly under others. National 
life is an extremely complicated thing which can never be adopt¬ 
ed cn masse by an alien unconquercd people like the Japanese, 
and which can only be successfully adopted in part by a 
careful process of assimilation to what already exists. 
Foreigners who have given little attention to the subject 
frequently observe that the Japanese should not pick and 
choose, that they should either adopt our Western civilisation 
as it stands or keep to their own system. No advice could be 
more unphilosophical. Civilisation, properly understood, is 
pliable and plastic, and must be moulded to the nation and not 
the nation to it. A complete assimilation of an alien system 
of civilisation is an impossibility; that is, if those distinctive 
faculties which every nation possesses and which are valuable 
to the world as well as to the nation itself, are not to be 
annihilated. Healthy assimilation takes time, and all attempts 
to force the process only end in reaction. Proof of this has 
been seen here daring the past few decades in a variety of 
quarters. Reforms have been hurried on before the people were 
educated to appreciate them. That to which the people 
were accustomed has been taken away without a quid pro 
quo being furnished, and consequently the vacmim abhorred 
by nature has not infrequently been filled up with things 
previous^' relinquished. Destruction is easy ; it is reconstruc¬ 
tion that is so difficult. The Japanese Philosophical Society 
would deserve the gratitude of the nation could it devise a plan 
whereby the best of the old life of Japan might be embodied in 
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its new. The elucidation of such a subject is a ta&k well 
worthy of the most strenuous efforts the Society lias it in its 
power to put forth. This, too, would be a work to the success 
of which the special studies of members could ah he made to 
contribute. The psychologist, for instance, could give an 
analysis of the Japanese mind, showing its deticiences and 
excellencies, and could discuss what the natural mental endow¬ 
ments of the nation rendered it best fitted to undertake. The 
sociologist could trace the effects of feudalism and otlicr ancient 
institutions on Japanese Society. The linguist might discuss 
the merits and capabilities of the Japanese language. The 
student of art Could render great service to the world by 
clearly delineating the special merits of Japanese art as com¬ 
pared to that of Western countries—and so forth. Subjects 
suggested by passing events are endless, and there are not 
wanting among the members of tlie Philosophical Society men 
well qualified to treat such in a philosophic spirit. 

One thing is very certain; the Japanese mind isofan 
eminently practical turn—practical subjects ccmc home to it. 
Philosopity that is away in the clouds may serve to aniuse a 
lew recluses and dreamers, hut will fail to arrest the attention 
of the intellectual bustling man of the world. In all perforin- 
cnccs the obtaining of an appreciative audience is a point of 
primary im p or to n ec r 

To insure success, the Philosophical Society must „ in the 
first place, confine its attention to what is know able, and iti 
the next, most choose among know able subjects those in¬ 
timately connected with the moral and material progress of 
the nation. The number who take cm interest in philosophy 
must necessarily be few in any country, and, for many reasons, 
is unusually few in Japan, it should be the endeavour, then, 
of leaders of thought to devise means for increasing that 
number. This can be bestclfected by popularising philosopineal 
discussion as much as possible, by choosing interesting subjects 
and treating them in an entertaining manner. 

As to the kind of philosophy that most interests the 
Japanese mind, Dr, Irmue’s three volumes which 1 am now 
about to briefly review show conclusively that it is essentially 
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moral rather than speculative. In pure speculation the Japan¬ 
ese as a people take little interest. The tendency to select from 
the writings of our Western philosophers only that which has 
a distinct bearing on everyday life, which is essentially practical 
in character, is as strong in Japan to-day as it was in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The practical philosophy 
which Japan adopted from China and improved on in various 
ways was in former times studied by almost every educated 
man. It had none of the characteristics which render some 
schools of Western philosophic thought so repulsive to certain 
minds. It commended itself as the embodiment of the highest 
wisdom to common-sense men of the world, and especially to 
politicians. It was on this account that its influence on men’s 
thoughts and lives was so immense. The fact that the Japan¬ 
ese mind as Europeans found it when the first Treaties were 
signed and they began to come into close contact with the 
nation was largely moulded by the teaching of the Confucian 
schools of philosophy whose tenets we are now about to 
consider, lends a special interest to the subjects discussed in 
this pa per. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OE THE SCHOOL OF WANG 
YANG MING IN JAPAN. 


Wang Yang-ming, called Yomci in Japan, Teas born A, D. 
1472 and cited in 1529. He was the first Chinese philosopher 
who broke loose from the authority of the ancients and claim¬ 
ed the right to interpret nature and its laws in his own 
fashion. His is the last of the great names found in the pages 
of the history of Chinese philosophy. He was undoubtedly 
one of the most remarkable men China has ever produced and 
both as a politician and a warrior left a name second to few 
in Chinese annals. As a teacher he stood forth as the preacher 
of a special kind of ideal ism, He maintained that the source 
of all man's knowledge is in his own mind. That there is no 
real existence outside the mind- His philosophy, any more 
than that of his predecessors, cannot be cleared of the charge 
of being almost exclusively confined to ethical theories. In 
pure psychological inquiry the Chinese made little progress. 
The subject which chiefly interested them was man's moral 
nature rather than his constitution as a thinking being and 
his actual relation to the external universe. The distinction 
which Chutsz (died A, D. 1200 had drawn between the 

ri, the underlying principle of nature which dctermities its 
organisation, and the ki t or vital fluid, which is the im¬ 
mediate producer of all external objects, and which gives to 
them their properties, Wang declared to be without foundation 
in fact and misleading. The early Japanese students of Wang's 
theories seemed to have found some difficulty in either com* 
prebending or appreciating his point of view. The progress 
made by his school was slow, and had it not been for the fact 
that his teaching was advocated and clearly explained by 
Nakuc TGju (Omi Scijin), it is doubtful whether it would ever 
have wielded the influence over the Japanese jnitid that Dr. 
Incme claims it has done. My own opinion Is that no ultra- 
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idealistic system of philosophy can ever be generally popular 
in Japan, and 1 seriously doubt whether it was its idealism 
that made Wang's teaching so successful here. To me it seems 
that the Japanese arc not endowed with the mental faculties 
necessary for the thorough appreciation of high class idealism. 
By the production of this work Dr. Inoue probably aims at 
cultivating a power which is at present in a very backward 
state of development. But I will now allow him to speak for 
himself. 

My object, says Dr. Inoue, in publishing this work at the 
present time is to provide a remedy for the diseases from 
which society is suffering. The moral ideas of a nation are 
not the product of any one age. Those who wish to know 
what is the mind of the nation must study the doctrines of 
its chief instructors in days gone by, among whom the Japan¬ 
ese followers of Wang Yang-ming occupy a prominent place. 
The advocates of Utilitarianism are destroying our nationality. 
Utilitarianism may answer our purpose well as u principle of 
state economy (kokka keizai no shugi t but applied ns a 
principle of individual moral action it is unsuitable, as it 
leaves no room for individual moral culture. It resolves itself 
into a profitless system of sophistry. The traditional principle 
of virtue among us has ever been the heart-virtue of each 
individual. There is a sacredncss and a purity about this that 
needs to be carefully guarded. 

At the beginning of the Seventeenth Century, when under 
the liberal patronage of the Tokugawa Shoguns all kinds of 
learning made rapid progress, chiefly through the efforts of 
Fujiwara Seiga, the philosophy of Chutsz began to be ap¬ 
preciated in this country, and subsequently, owing to the 
great influence of Hayashi Razan, the teaching of Chutsz for a 
time dominated Japanese thought to such an extent that the 
blind bigotry and utter stagnancy which is apt to lie produced 
by the undue prevalence of one set of opinions threatened the 
intellectual world of that day. But happily this was averted 
by the introduction of the rival system of Wang Yang-ming. 
Fora long time, however, the philosophy of Wang encountered 
great opposition. Hayashi Razan was a Government official, 
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and his influence was so great that the teaching of Chats; was 
paramount in all matters connected with education. For 
many years eat nest students of Wang’s philosophy were con-’ 
side red rebels. But, as is often the ease, teaching that was 
frowned on by officialdom found advocates among the people* 
and so it came about that eventually Wang's system attained 
equal rank with that of Chutsz. 

The difference between the two above-named systems of 
philosophy, as stated by Dr. Inoue in Chap. V. of his book^ is 
as follows:—(1) Chutes maintained that it is necessary to 
make an extensive investigation of the world and its laws 
before determining what is the moral law. Wang held that 
man's knowledge of moral law precedes all study and that 
man's knowledge of himself is the very highest kind oflearning. 
Chats*'* method may be said to l>e inductive anti Wang's 
deductive. (2) The cosmogony of Chats* was dualistk. All 
nature owed its existence to the ri find ki, the determining 
principle and the vital force of primordial aura that produces 
and modifies motion. Wang held that these two were in¬ 
separable. Ilis teaching was therefore monistic. (3) Chutsa 
taught that the primary principle ri and ibe mind of man were 
quite separate and that the latter was attached to the ki. 
Wang held that the mind of man and the principle of the 
universe were one and the same and argued that no study of 
external nature was required in order to find Out- nature's 
laws. To discover these man had only to look within his 
own heart. He that understands his own heart under¬ 
stands nature, says Wang. (4) Chutsz’s system makes 
experience necessary in order to understand the laws of 
the universe a but Wang's idealism dispenses with it 
altogether as a teacher. 5) Chutsis taught that knowledge 
must come tirst and right conduct after. Wang contended 
that knowledge and conduct cannot be separated, one is part 
of the other. Chutsz maybe said to exalt learned theories 
and principles and Wang to extol practice. The moral results 
of. the systems briefly stated were as follows .—Chutsz's teach¬ 
ing produced many learned men in this country, hut not 
infrequently these men were inferior* being narrow-minded, 
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prejudiced and behind the age. Wang’s doctrines, on the other 
hand, while they can not escape the charge of shallowness on 
all occasions, serve the moral purpose for which they were 
propagated better than those of the rival school. Though in 
the ranks of the Japanese followers of Chulsz there were 
numbers of insignificant, bigoted traditionalists, the same 
cannot be said of those who adopted Wang’s views. They 
were as a class fine specimens of humanity, abreast if not 
ahead of the age in which they lived. No system of teaching 
has produced anything approaching such a number of remark¬ 
able men. If a tree is to be judged by its frnit, Wang’s 
philosophy in Japan must be pronounced one of the greatest 
benefits that Japan has received from the neighbouring con¬ 
tinent, though not a little of its power in this country is to be 
traced to the personality of the man who was the first to 
make it thoroughly known to his fellow-countrymen. Nakac 
Toju, a sketch of whose life I now reproduce in an epitomised 
form from Dr. Inoue’s pages, which contain a very full account 
of his life and work. 

Nakae Toju was born in 1G08 A.D. and died in 1648.* 
Up to the age of 33 he studied and adopted the teaching of 
Cliutsz. Wang Yang-ming's system seems to have attracted 
his attention on account of the importance it attached to 
introspection and self-culture and he soon became an earnest 
advocate of conscience development as the source of practical 
virtue. Here it should be noted that Toju steadfastly believed 
in God and that his chief object in study was to find out what 
is true in order to practise it in daily life. Though he is spoken 
of as a philosopher, he had all the earnestness, reverence, and 
faith of a religious teacher, and it was only the ethical aspects 
of philosophic questions that really attracted him. His views 
on cosmogony were monistic, and led him to assert that the 
ri (3L) and the ki (Jfc) of Wang were simply two attributes 
of God In this respect his theory agreed with that of Spinoza, 
who maintained that all the apparently various forms of being 

* It is interesting to note that Spinoza and Toju died within a year of 
each other. In earnestness and deep religious feeling as well as in their 
philosophic views the two men re-eDibled each other. 
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are but the modes in which God's existence is manifested, Of 
these modes* says Spin Ota, all that arc huvn to- us belong to 
two attributes of substance, though t and matter. These modi 
have no independent existence, they are but different manifesta¬ 
tions of the same substance. It will be remembered that 
Descartes had defined substance as "that which for its exist¬ 
ence stands in need of nothing else.' 1 Spinoza declared that 
this substance is God. His philosophy was, like that of Tdju* 
decidedly pantheistic. Ttfju taught most distinctly that God 
fjdteij is no separate existence apart from the forms of his 
manifestation, ri and ki: that is, that God and nature are 
inseparable. But on the other hand, the God in whom Tfiju 
believed created the world and was capable of meting out 
rewards and punishments according to men's, deserts, hence* he 
has personality. But though anthropopathic, T6ju's Jotei is 
not anthropomorphic. He attributes to the Divine being 
omnipresence that is incomputable with anthropomorphism of 
any kind. According to Tdju* God prevades the universe and 
pervade* man's heart. ,J The Father is in me and I in him/* 
" I and niy Father arc one,' 1, are words that well express his 
view of man's relation to God. 

His views concerning the human rate were that in an has 
one origin and hence that all mankind arc brothers. But there 
is a difference in men as regards enlightenment. The enlightened 
he calls seijin and the unenlightened boitjin. As regards 
rank among human beings, he preached ats equality as 
pronounced as that proclaimed by Rousseau. 

In psychology he was an intuition&list. He held that 
the source of all true knowledge was in introspection. Like 
Socrates his advice to his fellow-men was gnothi saufou, know 
thyself. He. undoubtedly held that much of our knowledge is 
transcendental. The power of learning by intuition, (U. ftiy 
r/SdW), he speaks of as the divinity that is within us, as is 
stated in Chap, V„ p, 61 of Dr. In one’s work* Ryochi ua 
simawac/)/ Ten n&ri, Shimmci £) nsn\ Jvtci nan. The 
position he took finds a parallel in the rank assigned to the 
human reason by Kfint, His ethical standpoint was preciseJy 
the opposite of that of the utilitarian. He did not wait to see 
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the effects of actions before determining their nature, bul he 
held that the conscience, prior to all teaching and without the 
knowledge that experience supplies, can distinguish between 
good and evil. The words of Christ, ** The Kingdom of God 
is within you;” ” What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye 
in light; and what yc hear in the ear, that preach ye u[>on the 
house-tops,” well express the importance he attached to that 
inward monitor and guide called conscience. Evil, he taught, 
was caused by the presence of a perverted will, and in this his 
teaching corresponded with that of Schopenhauer, but he docs 
not with the German philosopher recommend its entire suj>- 
pression, but its rectification. 

Though some parts of Toju’s teaching resembled that of 
certain Buddhist sects, there were essential differences between 
his view of human life and man’s place in the universe and that 
of the Buddhist. Toju was no pessimist, nor did he assign 
more importance to the next life than to this. The world he 
considered exists for the sake of man, and he spoke of no 
imaginary universe created by man’s fancy for other 
purposes. Buddhism was therefore repulsive to him. Toju’s 
belief had much in common with that of the Christian. 
He believed in a personal God, who corresponds to the 
” Heavenly Father ” of the Bible. He represents man as one 
with God. The conscience is God within us: so that in obeying 
it we arc obeying God. Tbju also represents God to be endow¬ 
ed with infinite mercy (kagiri ritiki megumi). His doctrine of 
. rewards and punishments in the main corresponds to that 
preached by Christianity. But the difference between his 
doctrines and those of Christ is very distinct. A supernatural 
world that has no real connection with man and exists apart 
from him, the reality of which orthodox Christianity insists 
on, had no place in Toju’s system. Man was the centre of his 
universe and Heaven’s laws were all inseparably connected 
with man. 

As I said above of Wang's teaching in China, Tbju broke 
the spell of authority by which Japanese thought was bound 
down to his time. He taught that, though there is but one 
michi for all nations, in the matter of forms and ceremonies 
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great liberty must be allowed, He went so far as to say that 
many of the utterances of Confucius were quite inapplicable in 
japan. ■ Be preached against a slavish following of the Chine st 
in polities and in philosophy, and he may be said to be the 
first to indicate the extent to which it is desirable that Chinese 
teaching should be 1 adopted here. He was unwilling to admit 
that any doctrines whatever are binding in all time;; and under 
any circumstances, and in this he differed from Christians. He 
never would have accepted Christianity had he heard of h* 

To sum up in a few words the general effect of Wang's 
system of philosophy as taught by Nakae Tbjjti, Kumazawa 
Banyan, and others is no easy task. Dr. In one devotes many 
pages to a delineation of the type of character which the Wang 
Yang-ndng school brought into existence and this part of his 
book is of great interest to a foreign reader. Tbe teaching of 
"Wang Yang-ming underwent various modifications in Japan, 

It combined with Shinto to a certain extent: and identified 
i (self wit h State i n tc rests. T h e Ja pan ese a re n atu ra I ly lo vers 
of what is pure, and so Wang's system commended itself to 
them in a special way. The men who belonged to this school 
showed an activity of mind and a steadfastness of purpose 
that was quite remarkable. The prevailing feeling among 
them was that conduct and a virtuous life are to be placed 
before nil else. They wrote few books, their philosophy was by 
no means deep, nor always logical, but their lives were beyond 
reproach* and they had a force of character that made them 
highly respected everywhere. They looked for no praise beyond , 
what their approving consciences gave. What they did they did 
w i th d eci sion, No di fficu I ties hafiled t hem, T hey were mcn w ho m 
nobody Could turn aside from ihe path they had commenced 
to tread. Looking hack over the centuries, we can find no 
class of moral reformers that, surpassed Tflju and his school. 

Of course it is not difficult to put one's finger on weak 
points in the system, for no system of philosophy is perfect. 
Its exclusive subjective ness undoubtedly led to abuses. Its low 
estimate of all kinds of authority where moral actions and 

* I amt rpnSriog Dr, In^ue here as well jib in ether plaices where Ghibt- 
in .11 it y is referred to, 
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moral feelings arc concerned sometimes led to rebellion against 
the Government. To objective morality the Wang school of 
philosophers paid too little attention. The acquirement of the 
knowledge and the intellectual development requisite for the 
determination of what objectively is the highest form of virtue 
they habitually neglected. But notwithstanding all this, by 
exclusive attention to the dictates of conscience and by sheer 
force of will they succeeded in reaching a standard of attain* 
ment that served to make them models for posterity. The 
integrity of heart preached by Wang’s followers in Japan has 
become a national heritage of which we arc all proud, observes 
Dr. lnoue. In the West ethics has become too exclusively a 
subject of intellectual inquiry, a question as to which of rival 
theories is the most logical. By us practical virtue has been 
exalted to the pedestal of the highest honour. When compar¬ 
ing the morality of the East and the West, Dr. Inouc makes 
use of the following words, p. 631, Sciyo no rinri wa shintoku 
no remma wo shu to suru mono ni arazu shite, chi-tcki tankyu 
wo shu to suru mono nari. (In Western Ethics not the 
cultivation of heart-virtue, but intellectual inquiry is the 
dominant principle). Dr. Inoue closes his volume by expressing 
the desire that the two methods of procedure (that of the 
West and that of the East) may be combined,and predicts that 
if this course be followed a system of ethics such as the world 
has never seen will result. 

Dr. Inoue gives a thorough history of the Wang School, 
dealing seriatim with all the chief writers, quoting their noted 
sayings and explaining their doctrines. No such lucid exposi¬ 
tion of Japanese philosophic thought exists in the language. 
The Nihon Yomei Gakuha no Tctsugaku is certainly the best 
answer that we have met with to the question, whence comes 
that high moral standard of everyday life with which those 
foreigners who arc able to speak the language and who have been 
accuscomcd toassociate with Japanese gentlemen are so familiar? 

We append Dr. Inoue's list of Japanese graduates in the 
Wang School, with dates, in order to give some idea of the 
influence of this class of philosophers throughout the country 
down to very recent times. 
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Nakae Toju, .4. D. 1608-1678, Kiima.za.wa Banzai], 16L9- 
1691, Kat&jima Seasan, 1637-1697, Sam Sho&u (?), Nakac 
Josci, 1646-1709. Kosoi Kotaku, 1658-1735. Miyake Sekian, 
1665-1730. Minowa Shiasai, 1669-1774. Kakanc Tori, 1694- 
1765. Rin Shihei, 1733-1793, Sato Issai, 1772-1859* Take- 
mura Kaisai, died 1829. Yaaagawa Sdgwan, 1789-1858. 
Oshio Chiisai. 1794-1837, Yoshimnra Shuyo, 1797-1866. 
Yatuada Hokoku, 1805-1837. Utaiigi Seiku s 1809-1837- 
Yokoi Sh’man, 1809-1869. Oknmiya Zosei, 1811-1882, 
Sakuma Shdzan, 1811-1864. Magi Hoshm, 1812-1864, 
Kasldga Shinaii, 1812-1373. Ikeda SQfm. 1813-1878, 
Hayashi Ryosai d, .1849, Kabeshima Kans?i,' 1814-1871. 
Yosbimura Hainan. 1812-1882, Yanagizawa Shiryo, 1816- 
1845, Nakajjima Sozonsai, 1322,1864. Kantko Tokosho, 
1823-1366. Saigo Namju^ 1825-1877- Kawai Konosukc, 
1827-1864, Yoshida Shorn* 1830-1859. Takamigi Toko p d. 
1867, Annina Taknsha, d, 1867. Xuraoi Tatsuo, 1844-1870, 
To the above fist ive might add the names of Kato Hiroynki 
(in former days), Oshio Chusai, and many others, 

*li will be rcisaeinbewd thntSlioin ut mu pled logo ofl'to America on one 
of Ptrry J S allijJS, Lut rf;iS diMflYertrE in Luc uCV uml executed- Almost all the 
CIldsIhl btitomen known lo fume weit pupils of liiu. ^ 
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THE NIHON KOGAKU-HA NO 
TETSUGAKU. 


(THE JAPANESE ANCIENT SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY.) 


First in reference to the title, "The Ancient School of 
Philosophy,” it originated in the fact that the men who 
figured as the leaders of this school revived philosophic teaching 
that had long been forgotten. Tlicir doctrines were almost all 
a reproduction of the teaching of Confucius and Mencius, but 
they rejected the deductions which in China and Japan had 
been drawn from the words used by these great sages. Though 
they are called an “old school,” in one sense, says Dr. Inoue, 
they were a “ new school," the Protestants of philosophy, who 
aimed at reverting to original teaching, at purifying thought 
by removing from it the accretions with which it had become 
clogged in the course of ages. The history of the school under 
consideration consists of the history of the lives and teaching 
of the three great leaders, Yamaga, Itfl, and Butsu and their 
followers, and this fact furnishes Dr. Inoue with a simple 
division of the material published. The work is divided into 
three parts. Part. I. deals with YamagaSoko (tfl #1 $ It) and 
his followers; Part II with ltd Jinsai (f- &) and his disciples, 
and Part. III. with Butsu Sorai (1% & and his school of 
thought. The three men differed from each other in character 
and proclivities. Soko was a soldier and well versed in 
military affairs. The precepts and general teaching of Con¬ 
fucius he applied to the life of a warrior. Jinsai centred his 
thoughts on the development of virtue in individuals, on 
making known by precept and practice the type of character 
embodied in the word kanshi— a title for which we have no 
very exact equivalent in English. Sorai was at heart a 
utilitarian and spent his life in endeavouring to permeate 
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literature and polities with the ethical principles which he 
championed. They were all three opposed to the Quietism 
(■& IS? ± J&kttsei-shugi* of the Chutsz school of philosophers 
and advocated activity and aggressiveness, 

I. Yamaga Soko.H(lG22-lEiS5). Soho began life by study¬ 
ing military science, in which he subsequently attained to such 
proficiency that down to the very dose of the ToYtigawa era 
lie was quoted as otic of the great authorities on this subject. 
For some time he studied under Hayashi kazan and adopted 
the views of the Chut as school of philosophy, but at the age of 
forty he came to the conclusion that Chutsz's teaching was a 
perversion of the actual doctrines of Confucius, and so he 
laboured to revive interest in the original teaching and founded 
a school with this end in view. He encountered great opposi¬ 
tion from the Bakufu* which in those days would brook no 
rival to the Chntsz school of philosophy* He was placed under 
the Ako daimjrS, Asauo. By this Baron he was treated with 
great consideration. As a return for the kind treatment he 
received, Soko instructed A sand's retainers and made such an 
impression On them that a most powerful school of warrior* 
philosophers was founded! in Karima, which in later times gave 
birth to the 47 ronin type of heroes. Among Soko’s Choshu 
followers was the noted Yoshlda Shorn* under whom in their 
early days ltd and Yumngata both studied. Soho 1 ? teaching 
on cosmogony and on the various attributes of natural forces 
differed essentially from that of the Sung school of thought. 
He contended that nature, t£, sc/, is the result of the coopera* 
tion of the law of moral order, to which lie applied the term 
^ rr, and the vital energy, known as ki* In any sort of 
creation (kaibyuku) he never seems to have believed. He held 
that the whole universe had no beginning and that it can have 
no end. He thought that the language used in reference to 
nature's processes, such terms as life and death, growth and 

* Dr. Inline npplien ihe term ‘iquietkm* 1 ’ te cerfnia vieirscf tLe philoso¬ 
phers cf the CltuLrE school. Jim I dntiht whether the nterf the term in this 
Heme is illowiihln. I Iwva never met with Ah inilniien hi the writing* of 
English phifcaophern of sncli nn AppCic^ciiML of u term uietl to denote the 
invmicjil doctrines of it sect of reJtgicwa detotw, onginnltd hy Malinw, a 
Spmiish priest. 
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decay, arc all misleading, and he boldly says that there is 
nothing to which the terms life and death should lie applied. 
shini, iku to nazukubeki mono nashi. But more interesting 
perhaps than his notions on the laws of the universe, which, 
when explained by resort to such extremely plastic terms as ri, 
ki. sci and Ten, lack nil scientific, and even philosophic, precision, 
are Soko’s ethical ideas. He was, as Dr. (noue points out, a 
thorough going utilitarian. For many years the contemporary 
of the great English philosopher Hobbes, but without even 
knowing of his existence, Soko reached the same conclusions as 
those arrived at by this deep thinker as to the principle which 
consciously or unconsciously guides men in their choice of 
courses of action to be followed. In commenting on the 
distinction drawn by Confucius between iK, gi, and ri, that 
which is right and that which is beneficial to the person 
concerned, Soko says that if a man aims at always doing what 
he thinks to be right, benefit will come to him of itself. He 
goes on to observe that it is no use pretending that a man can 
treat with indifference his own gain or loss in pursuing a 
certain course of action. Hito wa mina ri wo konomi, gai wo 
nikumu. Kono rigai no kokoro arazareba, karckito onaji, 
hito ni arazu. Ninjo wa mukashi mo, ima mo, doko mo onaji 
koto, &c. ** People all like that which benefits them and dislike 
that which harms them. If a person can be found who 
possesses not a mind that thinks of profit and loss, such a 
being is no better than a withered tree. Man he is not. The 
feelings of mankind in reference to this have in all places and all 
times been the same.” This is equivalent to saying that the 
utilitarian standard of conduct has always been the ultimate 
one, though in another passage he guards against the danger 
of giving to the term utility too narrow a meaning. Soko 
was a staunch nationalist and he condemned in strong terms 
the tendency of his contemporaries to praise everything that 
was foreign and to depreciate things native. ” Our scholars,” 
says he, “have an evil habit of believing their ears, but not 
their eyes, of rejecting what is near at hand and adopting 
what hails from a distance.” All the transcendental and mysti¬ 
cal notions that had been combined with Confucianism by th e 
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Sung school of philosophers Soho rejected, and affirmed that 
Confucius' teaching was only designed for practical use in 
political and social life and that philosophic theories are outside 
the proper scope of the Confucian ethical system. 

Dr. I no tie draws attention to the fact that Soko was 
one of the great founders of the Bushido. He speaks of 
him as the Vcrkvrperting, Or incarnation, of the famous 
code. The books So kb published on this subject, says 
Dr. Inoue, may be said to form a kind of Bushido Con¬ 
stitution. As a philosopher Soho's teaching was neither 
as positive nor as thorough as. that of Jinsai and Sorab 
He cannot be said to have given any very new ideas to the 
world, but never Unless his personality was a very strong one, 
and what he believed he had the art of making others believe 
too. On p, 12b ct seq. of Dr. Inoite’s work will be found a full 
list of works of reference on the life aud leaching of Yatnaga 
SpkG. 

II. ■ Itfi Jinsai,— (1627-lTOb), jinsai began to study 
under a teacher at the age of 11. When he reached the age of 19 
his proficiency w as roc ogn iscd to be s om e t king phen om ena 1. But 
it was not till 10 years later that he detenu in d to reject what 
is known as the Sung teaching and do his best to concentrate 
men's, minds on the unadulterated truths proclaimed by 
Confucius. Born in 1637, he lived to the ripe age of 78 > and 
perhaps it is true to say that few men in old Japan wielded 
such a powerful influence over contemporaries and posterity as 
jinsai. In reference to Jinsni's theories, on cosmogony he 
taught that all things may be traced to one source, that 
source bring"an all-pervading and. all-powerful energy. This 
force lie terms 7C AI, Gcnki. foriginal, vital energy). He speaks 
of.the universe as ichi dai kwatsubutsu, a great living thing. 
It begetSt but was tiot begotten. The followers of Chutsz, 
L&utsz and the Buddhists represent the universe as a dead 
thing, Jinsai'ssaying that the universe is a living thing is found¬ 
ed. on the general teaching of the Bt, ¥ch, which describes tlie 
endless changes wrought by the above-named Hl original energy." 
This is. .no other than, the eternal flux on which HefacbtUg 
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dwelt so much. “All things flow” said this Greek philosopher. 
Things exist only in transition was what he taught, and this 
is the doctrine of the Veh. 

The points of difference between the teaching of the 
philosophers known as the Sung school (called after the 
3c, Sung, era A.-D. 960-1280), which included the followers 
of Chutsz, Lautsz and many Buddhist schools, and that 
of Jinsai, are thus summarized by Dr. Inouc. The Sung 
philosophers held that the world began with a governing 
principle, just as Plato taught that it began with an 
idea, and that the vital energy known as ki came after¬ 
wards. But Jinsai taught that the energy came first and 
that what the philosophers describe as the fundamental principle 
of the universe is nothing but the law that governs the working 
of the vital energy called ki. The ri has no existence us a 
producer of the universe nor does it actually control the opera¬ 
tions of nature.* The fact is, however, remarks Dr. Inoue, 
Jinsai and his opponents, the Sung philosophers, use the term 
ri in different senses. Jinsai’s ri is the equivalent of rilw, or 
natural law, which he maintained has no existence apart from 
the tilings and operations which it governs, but his opponents 
maintained that before the actual universe came into existence 
the principle on which it is based existed and that this existence 
was as real as is the existence of the universe itself.f The two 
schools differed as to the term of the existence of the universe. 
Jinsai taught that the universe is without beginning and with¬ 
out end. AH accounts of creation such as the one given by 
Chutsz are rejected by him. Then they also differed on the 
question as to whether nature is to be described as in a perpetual 

* Here it is hard to follow tlie reasoning of Jinsai; for it is evident 
that the designs of things exist before the things themselves, and in very 
complicated structures and machines the design may be said to be more 
important than the energy that brings the creation of the mind into actual, 
substantial existence. The idea is the actual original, ns the existence of the 
thing depends on the nature of the desigu. 


t The various meanings given to 3SL by different philosophers are most 
perplexing. With the 'Sung School it seems to have stex d for the principle 
of organisation by which matter is preserved or the Power that inheres in it 
to direct it, which in Chinese books on philosophy is sometimes defined 
as jjst, God- 
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state of activity or in a perpetual state of quiet. Nature is 
ever begetting, ever transforming, ever reproducing old things 
in new forms, said jinsai, There is no such thing as death 
in reality—there is an identity in the apparent contradiction of 
all things. To ail the operations of nature Jin&ai attached 
great importance. The Sung sell of], on the other hand, 
regarded the material universe as quite unreal. Certain 
Buddhists whose teaching was followed by the philosophers of 
this school maintain that the true view is to regard emptiness 
as the final state of all things. To the Buddhists the material 
universe has no real existence. It is all described as £J 
sferahv, visionary, imaginary. 

Coming to ethics, the definition given of the term michi or 
,H way ri by the two schools now under comparison differed 
considerably. The Sung school of philosophers said that the 
michi is te, sei, nature. They also taught that it is ri, using 
the term as the equivalent of the rational or right rule of 
action. Jin sal main tabled that such a use of the various terms 
was most confusing; so he began by defining the word michi, 
as the proper course of conduct for men to Follow, and he said 
michi wr jingi (t nan, <H The proper course for meu to 
pursue is to act kindly and justly.” He objected to a distinc¬ 
tion being drawn between practical ethics and ideal ethics, l:c- 
ttvecn that to which men actually attained and that at which 
t hey aimed. The Sung philosophers spoke of an ideal pa, th of virtue; 
to which they gave the term 3E itt, shidd, the highest way. Jinsai 
said -J&dS s vr suna wachi shidit uari. L ‘The ordinary path of 
virtue (that is the everyday conduct of good meuj is the highest 
path.” He maintained that there is too much vagueness,, 
uncertainty and unreality attached to the ideal ethics taught 
by the Sung philosophers, A thing which only exists in. idea 
docs not specially concern practical men, said Jinsai. What 
in these modern days we call humanity was the central idea of 
Jin sal's system of ethics. Jinsai knew of no learning discon¬ 
nected with morals,, and deemed no Subject worth studying 
unless it were connected with the furtherance of virtue in oneself 
or in others. Some subjects, such as economy, for instance, he 
thought could not be studied without harm. He taught that 
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politics and morals are inseparably connected with each other. 
His educational system in many ways resembled that advocated 
by Rousseau. He argued in favour of adapting teaching to 
the individual capacities and proclivities of the pupil. Teach¬ 
ing, he said, should be altered to suit the pupil, rather than 
the pupil altered to suit the teaching. To produce different 
types of character was one of his aims in teaching. 

Dr. Inoue thinks that Jinsai’s theory concerning the 
activity of the universe resembled in some respects the modern 
theory of evolution, and that Jinsai’s teaching regarding the 
possibility of a man’s making his own virtuous conduct a 
governing principle resembles the doctrine of Green and Muir- 
head, known as the theory of self-realization. Though Jinsai’s 
thoughts are clear as far as they go, he is by no means logical, 
observes Dr. Inoue. Two of his great defects were over-con¬ 
fidence in individuals and the adoption of the Chinese mistaken 
view as to the identity of morality and ordinary subjects. His 
teaching on nature was perhaps materialistic in tendency, but 
his teaching on morals was undoubtedly idealistic. 

On p. 322 et seq. of Dr. Inoue’s work a list of reference 
books, including over 50 volumes on Jinsai’s Life and Teaching, 
will be found. Nothing could be more thorough or painstak¬ 
ing than the manner in which Dr. Inoue has compiled his 
history. Dr. Inoue furnishes short accounts of the schools of 
thought founded by Jinsai and biographical notices of Nakac 
Minzan, Ito Tokai, Namikawa Temmin, Hara Sokei and Hara 
Togaki. 

III. Butsu Sorai. (1666-1728). It is said that Sorai 
was able to read at the age of 5 and that at the age of 9 he 
composed poetry, He studied later on under Hayashi Shunsai 
and Hayashi Hoko. His parents were very poor and for some 
time he subsisted on tofu no kara (bean-curd refuse). But 
nothing damped his ardour and he read book after book with 
astonishing eagerness. His studies covered a far wider area 
than those of Sok5 and Jinsai. He read books on language, 
military science, economy, politics and music, and at Nagasaki 
he made a special study of Chinese and attained the art of 
reading and understanding Chinese in Chinese fashion without 
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con a truing it into Sinico-Japancse as is usually done, and he 
became a great opponent of the Japanese practice of altering 
the order of the words in a Chinese sentence, maintaining that 
the sense is injuriously affected by the adoption of this -method 
of reading Chinese hooks. He attempted to inaugurate a 
general reform in this matter, but "without much success- He 
became the master of a rare style, which possessed many of the 
superior qualities of classical Chinese., Born in 166$, Serai 
died in 1728, His life was laid out on a "wider scale than was 
the case with either of the two leaders whose live-S arc discus- 
sed above, and he aimed at turning out men of courage and 
character rather than moralists. In philosophy a perusal of 
the writings of ltd Jinsai persuaded him that the popular 
ChutSK teaching was all on the wrong track, though subse¬ 
quently he attacked jinsai. Notwithstanding that Sotai's teach¬ 
ing is u so ally denominated Sarai-gakm most of his tenets came 
fro m W Shun t sz, He d i^regarded the teaching of Mencius and 
followed Shunts*: implicitly. His doctrine that man f s nature 
was originally evil, and his contention that morality origin a- 
ted with the teaching of certain sages or moralists were both 
derived from Shnntsz. His views on morals resembled in 
many particulars those of Thomas Hobbes, as I shall show 
later on. Morality Hobbes regarded as the direct result of the 
Political State. That is good which is sanctioned by the 
absolute power In the State ; the reverse, evil. He argues that 
religion and superstition have this in common that they both 
imply the fear of imaginary Powers; the difference between 
them consists in the fact that the fear or worship of imaginai r y 
Powers recognised by the State is religion; that of those not 
recognised, superstition. This was precisely the view of Sorai, 
as will appear later on. Dr. I none goes into a comparison of 
Scraps views with those of Shunts*, in confirmation of the 
above statements, for which I have no space here. 

The'difference between the teaching of Sorai and that of 
Soko and Jinsai was very marked. The moral system of the 
latter philosophers was essentially subjective and individual¬ 
istic; that of Sorai was decide!y objective. He &ays, Michi wa 
jsmmin wo oaasizzra m hitsuyU naru cfijgH wo iu nnri- 
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“Morality is nothing but the necessary means for controlling 
the subjects of the empire.” It did not originate with nature 
nor with any impulses of man’s heart, but it was devised by 
the superior intelligence of certain sages ( seijin ), and authority 
was given to it by the State. Morality may be regarded as 
a jutsu, a device or art for governing people. Sorai actually 
speaks of morality as kodai dojutsu (the moral arts used by 
the ancients). Sages, says Sorai, is a title given to manufac¬ 
turers, to the men who framed laws, rules, moral maxims and 
precepts for other men. These sages were in every' way supe¬ 
rior to ordinary men and no amount of study will suffice to 
raise a man to the level of a sage. There was in the character 
of these sages a combination of remarkable traits, and this 
combination it was that constituted their greatness. Their 
imitators may succeed in cultivating certain of their moral and 
intellectual qualities, but they cannot reproduce the type as a 
whole. In China Confucius had no equal. Such men as 
Chingtsz and Chutsz were but poor imitators of him and when 
men like our Jinsai and others aspire to figure as sages, wc see 
how vain is the attempt, argued Sorai. They follow the great 
sage, but a long, long way off. To try and adopt the ideas of 
the great teacher and carry them out in daily life, this one can 
do, but this is very different from setting oneself up as an 
authority. 

One of the distinctive features of Sorai’s teaching was his 
insistence on the chnngclcssness of the fundamental traits of 
men’s characters. Men are born, he said, good-tempered or bad- 
tempered, sanguine or phlegmatic. There are certain strong 
proclivities in the nature of every man. These may be modified, 
but they can not be eradicated." He said when speaking oft his 
stability of character, Korc henzubekarazu ; shikaredomo 
utsuru mono nan. “ This can't be changed, but it alters 

• This reminds one of a striking passage in Bk. IV. of the Analects of 
Confucius, which in the Japonicised version runs thus: Umarete aAilrmfiite 
(or umure nagara ni »hiU) hare too aftiru mono t ca, kami ( _k ) non ; manande 
xhikodiite korc too sAiro mono too «<mo t*ugi nari . “ He who is born with know¬ 
ledge (the genius) ranks first; he who acquire* knowledge by study comes 
next." It is the contention of Sorai that no amount of study or eflort will 
raise the second class of men to the rank of the first. Great moralists, like 
great poets, are born, not made. 


1US COSFUCTAfi PHILOSOFtfV IS JAP^S- 

(somewhat)." And. according to Sorai, it is this capability of 
limited alteration that affords an opportunity for the moralist 
to step in with his improving arts and devices. This doctrine 
of the permanency of character Sorai had the honour of being 
the first to proclaim in Japan, observes Dr. In one, Among Wes¬ 
tern philosophers it has been much dwelt on. It was a leading 
characteristic of Schopenhauer's teaching. Nietzsche warns us 
against pushing the doctrine too far. The change!essness is not 
absolute, he says. Wundt maintains that man's character 
consists of two distinct elements,, one that is inherited and 
the other that comes from education and experience. The 
latter may change, but not the former. If is certainly one of 
the duties of a moralist to indicate clearly what he considers 
orthodox in teaching and what heterodox. This the Sung 
school of philosophy neglected to do, but in Sorai's writings 
this is done in the clearest manner; In the whole of the Snng 
teaching there is much that is left to conjecture. In defining 
virtue Sorai refers to the definition of Mencius thus. " Mencius 
says, Hossubcki, Aon? tvo zea to m. ‘That which ought to be 
(is worthy of being) desired is virtue/ But this is by no 
means the teaching of the sages." Then Sorai proceeds thus; 
Oyoso hito wo riyeki shi t tami wo sukubeki mono, minn korc 
wo zen to in, kore sh'tjiit {the many) no hossuru tokoro naru ga 
yuve nan. # From this it appears that utility or the £J greatest 
happiness," was the principle to which Sorai finally appealed- 
He held that actions arc right in proportion as they fetid to 
promote the highest welfare of the largest number of people, 
wrong when they tend to produce the reverse of happiness- So 
that Sorai rceognttea no standard of right and wrong apart 
from the well-being of the community in which each person 
Jives. His system of morality, in contrast to the teaching of the 
whole Sung School of philosophers, was full of public spirit, and 
it condemned the introspective, individualistic subjectivism which 
to a large extent characterised the teaching of Sokd and Jinsai. 

Sorai enjoined on his disciples a spirit of quiet acquies¬ 
cence in the decrees of Heaven. Peace of mind, says he, comes 

* “All that benefits men, nil ihai saves people is v trine, because it is 
some l iiiti£ that the majority desire/ 
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from bowing to the will of Heaven in all things. Resignation 
is one of the virtues that all followers of Confucius ought to 
cultivate. To Sorai it appeared that the essence of Con¬ 
fucianism was political; that its chief object is the establish¬ 
ment of good government by the employment of men whose 
moral characters are in a high state of development. The 
theory that good government depends principally on the men 
employed rather than on laws and rules may be said to repre¬ 
sent the conviction of modern English statesmen. Modern 
Egypt, modern India and other countries that might be 
named have been to a very large extent the creations of highly 
endowed and strong-willed administrators. The mucli- 
laughed-at, antiquated Chinese knew the secret of government 
two thousand years ago. 

The following art some of the chief points of difference 
between Sorai’s teaching and that of the Sung School of philo¬ 
sophers enumerated by Dr. Inouc :— 


SORAI. 

1. —Source of knowledge, the 

teaching of the ancients. 

2. —Morality consists in the 

cultivation of politeness, 
music and the observance 
of law and political prin¬ 
ciples ( HI £ *4 *k ). 

3. -Morality was invented by 

the ancient sages. 

4 -Character is unchangeable. 

5.—Great attention should be 
paid to literary style and 
the like. 


6. —The principle of activity. 

7. -The chief aim of teaching 

is good government. 


THE SUNG PHILOSOPHERS. 

1. —The deductions of reason. 

2. —Morality consists in 3. n, 

rationality. 


3. —Morality is derived from 

man’s original nature and 
is transcendental. 

4. -Charactcr may be changed. 

5. -Knowlcdge of one’s own 

heart and the development 
of the reasoning faculties 
arc more important than 
outward forms. 

6. —Quietism. 

7. -Thc chief aim of teaching is 

moral attainment. 


ISO cotfPCciAtf PHiLosorav ix japa,?i- 

Thc differences between the teaching of Jinsai and Sorai arc 
thus stated by Dr. Inoue. (1) Jinsai made jin and gi, benevo¬ 
lence and justice, the basis of bis system of morality, but Serai 
made rsi, gaku. kei, $ti (ceremony, music, law, and politics) 
his basis. (2) Jinsai rejected utilitarianism; Somi adopted 
it. (3) Jinsai maintained that morality evolves itself natural¬ 
ly. Soi'ai taught that it is an artificial production- .4) 
Jinsai accorded the highest honour to a virtuous life; Somi 
thought the highest attainment was good government. (5) 
jinsai advocated an investigation of principles of various hinds, 
Sorai discouraged this. (6) Jinsai aspired to follow in the 
path of the ancient sages; Sorai thought this unattainable. 
(7) Jinsai honoured Mencius, but Sorai had no regard for him 
whatever. The attitude of the two philosophers to the Sung 
school of thought was not the same, Though Serai was 
directly opposed to it, finsai was by no means so. There 
were points on which lie agreed with the philosophers of this 
school. What is known as the Stiug-gaJfcn was a compound of 
the teaching of Shaka and Lautsji. Both Jinsai and Sorai 
derived their teaching from Confucius, hut they both used a 
medium. Mencius was Jinsai'& medium and Shuntsz was 
Sorai's. As for originality of tliotigiit and suggest!vet]ess, 
there is much more of this in the writings of Korai than in 
those of Jinsai. Dr. Inane enumerates on p. 632 five particulars 
in which Sorai's teaching was most clear and pronoun ced- 

(1] He was the first to expound the utilitarian* basts of ethics, 

( 2 ) He was the first to enunciate sociological principles, (3J 

He was the first to point out how much of the current morali¬ 
ty is artificial, in the sense of being the product of human 
brains, He was the champion of the principle of laisscz 

f&im, of non-interference with tilings that only Concern special 
individuals, that is, he was an advocate of a certain amount of 
liberty of action. (5) He was in favour of positive principles. 
After observing that the sociological character which Sorai 

* The term militarist! in Gompnmtively modern. John Stuart Mill wyi; 
in ft note tohislyMay on Utilitarian Lam' ‘’The Jiul-hor of thift ePSftv but* ICft- 
son for believing himself lobe the first person who brought tbs woid ulili- 
turiftn intense. He did not invent it, bnt adopted it from ii passing express 
Sica in Mr. GnTt Aftnnl& "j ihe Farikk'* 
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gave to morals renders him one of the brightest lights among 
Oriental philosophers. Dr. Inoue proceeds to compare the 
teaching of Thomas Hobbes and Sorai, showing by quotations 
that in four particulars the two philosophers were in sub* 
stantial agreement. 

Thomas Hobbes was born in 1588, the year of the coming 
of the great Armada, and died in 1679. Butsu Sorai, as 
stated above, was born in 1666 and died in 1728. So that 
for 13 years at any rate the two philosophers were contem¬ 
poraries. A comparison of Hobbes’ views as stated in his 
greatest work the Leviathan and in the earlier and shorter 
work the De Corporc Politico with Sorai’s writings shows in a 
very striking manner how two thinkers on opposite sides of 
the world reached the same conclusions on politics, philosophy 
and morals. Dr. Inoue notes the following four particulars in 
which the views of the two philosophers agreed. (1) They 
both regarded man’s original nature as egoistic and maintained 
that as each man follows the bent of his egoism, endless 
conflict between individuals is unavoidable. (2) They both 
considered that morality comes into existence for the first time 
when a State has a permanent form of government and A fixed 
system of law. (3) Both held that law and government should 
be decided on by despotic monnrehs alone. Both argue in 
favour of fixed despotism. (4). Both maintained that 
actions arc not in themselves good or bad. Their nature 
can only be determined by an appeal to civil authority. 
In his De Corporc Politico , p. 225, Hobbes says 
" The civil laws are to all subjects the measures of their 
actions, whereby to determine, whether they be right or wrong, 
profitable or unprofitable, virtuous or vicious ; and by them 
the use and definition of all names not agreed upon, and 
tending to controversy shall be established.” Hobbes in the 
West and Sorai in the East revolutionised thought in muny 
important respects. Spinoza took Hobbes as his master in 
departments of thought in which he was masterly and constant¬ 
ly showed his influence. Leibnitz extolled him. Harrington 
speaks of him as “ the greatest of new lights.” Diderot, after 
reading for the first time Hobbes’ treatise On Human Nature, 
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by no means his greatest work, writes <L How diffuse and 
flabby seems Locke, how poor and petty La Rochefoucauld 
and La Eruyere in coin pari son with this Thomas Hob bes, ,} 
The political views of both Hobbes and Sorai have been 
discarded, but the system of Utilitarian philosophy founded by 
these two thinkers has since their time undergone marvellous 
development and to-day commands the homage of many 
distinguished men throughout the Western and Eastern worlds. 
In summing up the results of his investigations,, among 
other things, Dr. I none says :-“The movement which was led 
by the Kogaktaha was no other than our Japanese rtflaisswice. 
Up to that time our learned world was ignorant of the fact that 
that which passed as Confucianism was not the genuine article. 
But what is to be regretted in this movement was the excessive 
worship of the personality of Confucius. If, as the Sung 
school of philosophers urged, the teachers whose lives we have 
been considering had borne in mind that truth is greater than 
even Confucius and had Criticised his sayings and his person¬ 
ality, they would have supplied to their generation germs of 
progress which it sadly needed. To proclaim the greatness of 
ideas is on,e thing ; to associate those ideas with a single 
individual who lived a long time ago and to exalt that person 
to a pedestal of honour that is declared to be unapproachable 
is quite another. This is no other than to make men worship 
the past and care little for the future. What was wanted then 
in Japatij and what is wanted now in China, is the severance 
of ideas from association with any special person or time 
and the demonstration of their universal applicability. Dr. 
Inoue quotes Kant's views on the autonomic and hetcronomic 
sides of morals and argues that these two aspects of ethics, 
which areexpressed by the Japanese tcrmSj-yir/tsu, and,-tarr£su, 
were fully recognised by Jinsai, though he never attempted to 
harmonise them. He thinks that Jinsai’s n&ibu^teki corres' 
ponded to Kant's Maxima and his 'gw&ihwicki to Kant's 
Mor&Iische Gcsctzc, Dr. Inoue writes very fully on the merits 
and demerits of the leaders of the Kogakuha, and his obser¬ 
vations will doubtless prove of great value to Japanese 
scholars. 
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On p. 731 et seq there is a lung list of names of the 
graduates of the schools of the three great men whose teaching 
has been discussed, with dates, which I give below. Among 
the 47 T$nin were two of the followers of YamagaSoto, namely 
Oishi Yoahtc and Onodcra HIdekazii. Ilirai Torch. (A r D, 1642- 
1715); Onodera Hidekazu, (1643-1703); OgaLa I bun, (1645- 
1722 ; Kitatnura Tokushd, (1646-17 IS); Qgawa Rissho, (1649* 
1688); Lsona Chikuztn, (1654-1708'; Arikawa Tetisan, (1654- 
1735 ; Nu-kae Minzan, (1655-1726); Inao Jakitsui* < 1665- 
1715 ; Matauoka Joan, (?-?); ltd Kosctsusai, (1657-1727),' 
Kasawara Unkei, (?'?); Nakajima Fuzan, (1658-1727,; Hayushi 
Gitan, (7-?); Kagawa Shuan, (.?-? = ; Omachi Tonso, (1669-1729-; 
Gishi Yoshio, {1659-1703); Tanaka Kantai, 1 1662-17291; ltd 
Mokuati, (1663-1729 ; Toriyama Kenan, (1664-17H); Wata- 
nabe Gen an. (1664-1722); Itakura Fuknken, (1665-1728); 
Tanaka Tosen, (1665-1732 ; Mitani Nansen, (1665-174 ; 

Tsuruta Shigesada, (?-?); Araktda Scikwan, (7-7); Butsu Sorai, 
(1666-1728); Mamikawa Seislio, 0663-1738); Kngeyama 
Tomoti, 1669-1732); ltd Tdgai, (1670-1736); Butsu Hokkci, 
<1670-1754); Ochi Heian, <?-?); Matsuzaki Rankuku, 0674- 
1735); Watarai Sueshige, (1675-1733 ; Miyc Shdnn, 0674-1734)- 
Utsunomiya Keisai, (1676-1724 ; Irie NamTnci, (1676-1765;; 
Yoshimura Tensen, (?-?) Ouo Hokkai (?-?); Itakura Ranken, 
(?-?); Itakura Rydshh, (?-?); Tani Gentan, (7-?Ukawa Token„ 
(1673-1758); Tamikawa Temmin, (1679-1618); Dazai Shunted, 
(1680-1747 ; Kinosliita Rank5 r (168 IT752); T«,uji Kunan. (?-? ; 
ltd Naiinhfj, (?-?); Matsuzaki Ilakkei, (1682-1753 ; Asano 
Hunan, ?-?); Katsuragawa Sshunsen, <7-7 ; Hayashi Kagenori. 
{?-?); Nakajima Genzo, lid Baiu r ( -673.1744.; Ando Toy a 
(1683-1719-; Ttfl Kaitei, (1685-1772;; Ochi Urn mu, (1686-1746 ■; 
Sawamura Kinsho, (1686-1739); Shtnuzaki Tokai, (1680-1739 ; 
Yamagata Shunan, (1637-1752 '; Hirauo Kin ka p 0688-1732 ; 
Mitira Chikukei, (168&-175&; Narusbima Kinkd, 0689-1760); 
Sagaouma Tukaku, (1690-1763'; Takami 5okyu, (1690-1735 ; 
Mizua&hi Heitan. < ?-?}; Honda ChutO, (169IT 757 ; Sitmie Soro, 
(1691d 728); Shibayama Hijra i, <1692-1771;; Itakura Khkei, 
(?-?); Ishikawa Taibou. [?-?); ltd Chikuri, (1692-1756); 
Hattori Nankaku, (1693T 759) ; Moriya Gabi, (1693-1754); 
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I to Rangu, (1694.17781; To Hosliu, (1696-1765); Sugaya 
Kantfikn. 1696-1764); Yo Yuji, (1697-1776); Kintura H5go ± 
(1697-1772 ); Aoki Konyo. (1698-1769); Nemo to Bui, (1099-. 
1764); Shaku Taicho, 1676-1768 ; Ska bit Banan, (M7S9); 
Abimoto Tanyen, (?-?}; Yoshida Kosan, (?-?); Tanaka Ranryo, 
(1699-1734); Qkai Kcnshu, (?-?); Hikida Kyuko, (1700-173S); 
ChO Gensku. Butsu Kinkobu, (1703-1770); Qkuda 

Saubaku, (1703-1733); Qdamura Rokuzan, (1703-1766); Ko 
Rantei, (1707 1757 ; Yasuhara Rink wan, (?-?) ; Kabiucht 
Yugaku, (?-?); Asat Kiuka. (?-?); Tarn Bizan. {?-?); Hnzurni 
Ntfkaisai, (?-?); Hizud-shi Habusen, (1707-1732); Ko Seiku, 
(1712-1752); Yatjoada Rinyo, 11712-1735 ; U Sensui, (1713- 
1776); Suiy&ma Nantes, (?-?); Hirose Ippo, (?-? ; Matsunami 
Teisai, (?-?); Ando Shigakusai, (?-?); O^awa Tokusho, (?-? ; 
Ryo Soryo, (1714-1792); Suzuki Tan slid, f 1715-1776); Ko 
YOkO, (?-?}; Kirmira H5ra u 1715-1765); Tstidnya RflnshG, 
(?-?); Clio Na man, (?-?); Kfliumi Kagaku, (?-?); Hara Sokei, 
(1718-1767); Uno Shiry, (?-?); Yam an ouch i ICindai. (1724-1746); 
Matsumum Baiko, {?-?!; Matsusahi Kankai. (1726-1775); 
Tackibiifa Tomd, (1726-1789); Hara Togaku, (17294783); ItfS 
Tosho, (1730-1804); Sbibayama Yoshu, 4730-1767); Butsu 
Seiran, (?-?); Saittf Ski sad* (1743-1803); Kamei Nammci, 1 1743- 
l8l4>;Obano Sebijd, '17454830); Kuranari RyGsho, (1748- 
1812); Butsu Hornet, (1755-1807); Kawada TfikB, {?-?); 11& 
TCtri, (1751-1817/; No da Sekiyc", (?-?); Kamei ShoyS, (1773- 
1836 ;ItST0h0, (1799-1864); Fujisawa Togai, (1793-1864); 
£>oi GGga, (181748807 

Dr, I none concludes tlie volume with the translation of a 
passage from Schopenhauer on the extreme rareness of genius, 
its grand superiority and the benefits it confers on mankind. 

I uiay say in conclusion that as regards the style of the boob 
I have so imperfectly reviewed, it seem to me to leave nothing 
to be desired. I have been strucb with the lucidity of every 
passage I have examined. Dr, Inoue certainly has the art 
of expressing learned ideas so that any ordinary, in¬ 
telligent reader can understand them, that is, he knows 
how to explain uncommon things by the use of common 
words. 



THE 

NIHON CHUTSZ (**) GAKUHA NO TETSUGAKU. 


With the issue of this bulky volume covering 700 pages, 
Dr. Inoue Tetsujiro brought to a successful clow the gigantic 
literary task which nearly eight years ago he set himself to 
perform, the compilation of a thoroughly reliable and ex¬ 
haustive history of Japan's three great schools of Confucian 
Philosophy. The volume I am now about lo review is in many 
respects the most important of the three, It is necessary to 
bear in mind that the three schools with which Dr. In cue has 
dealt so thoroughly were all variations of Confucianism. 
Buddhist philosophy in this country is quite a separate subject, 
which has been treated by several well known Buddhist 
writers. 

As Dr. Inoue points out in the preface to this work, the 
chief interest attached to the Chut si philosophy as taught hero 
was the fact that it served as an ethical standard in the schools 
ofjEtpan for three centuries. Apparently influenced by the fact 
that in China and Korea the Chutsz doctrines alone were 
considered orthodox in the educational world, it was decided 
by the early Tokugawa Shoguns that no moral leuchmg but 
that of the ChutsK school should be allowed in Government 
schools. To the question which has so often been asked during 
the past few years, whence comes the Japanese fine ethical 
standard. Dr. Inoue replies, it undoubtedly' originated with the 
teaching of Chutss as explained, modified and carried into 
practice in this country. The moral pldlosophy of the Cbutsz 
school in Japan compared with that of the other two schools 
was moderate in tone, free from eccentricities, and practical to 
a rare degree. In the enormous importance it attached to 
self-culture and what is known in modern terminology as self- 
realization (D'ga-yVrsuge/j), the tea eh It] g of the Chut&z school of 
moralists in this country differed in no material respects from 
the doctrines of the new Kantists in England. Muirhead, Green 
and others. 
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Cliutsi was born in the province ofFuhkien in 1130 A. D. 
and died in 1200. 3 si to has general, teaching and his influence 

in Chinn and Korea it is not necessary for me to go, as these 
Subjects have been treated by European sinologues. Certain 
Buddhist priests were the first to imbibe his teaching in Japan 
and to make It known to a very small circle of scholars During 
the Heian period (A, D. 7 24-1 IS B) there were in Japan numerous 
exponents of Confucianism, but not one of them was endowed 
with sufficient talent and character to found a school 
of thought. The Jvsha of those days confined himself 
to interpretation of the Confudan classics. The fine moral 
ideas taught by China's greatest sage and his Chinese inter¬ 
preters were not fully appreciated by the Japanese people till 
the sixteenth eenlury of our era. From the beginning of the 
Kamakura age {A. D. 1186 down to the time of Tokugawa 
leyasu, Confucianism in Japan showed little activity of any 
kind. With the teaching of the pioneer of the Chutsi philo¬ 
sophy here, Fuji warn Sdgwa, Iwgan a period of renaissance. 
producing results which have benefited Japan in a hundred 
different ways down to the present time. Before proceeding 
to give an account of the lives and teaching of the great 
Japanese leaders of the Chut mi school of philosophy, T will state 
the reasons given by Dr, Inane lor tiie popularity of Chuts* in 
this country. While intellectually inclined, the Japanese may 
be said to be a practical-minded people. The Chutss moral 
philosophy differed from that of Wang Yangming and from 
that taught by Butsu Sorai in the way it explained the relation 
of learning to conduct. The Wang Yangming school treated 
intellectual inquiry with too much contempt, attaching import¬ 
ance to the practice of virtue only, Sorai and his school erred 
in the opposite direction, making too much of mere speculation 
and verbal discussions. But the Chutsz philosophers hit the 
golden mean when they maintained that learning is only really 
valuable when it affects the lives of men. Ethical study is 
important because without it men would possess no fine moral 
ideals to guide their footsteps in the path of daily life. It was 
the subordination of learning to conduct, while attaching no 
little importance to it regarded by itself, which charactemed 
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tTie Chutsz teaching, that to the decerning eyes of the early 
1 okugawa Shoguns seemed to render it a ththrough!y safe and 
suitable system for use in schools and as a basis for lav?. 1 will 
now proceed to give a short history of the lives and teaching 
of the founders of the Japanese Chntst School of Philosophy. 

1 .—Fujiwara Scigwa (1561-1G10 A. D. >—In point of time 
Seigwa had the honour of being the first to make known the 
teaching of Chutsa iu this country. But in ability he was 
much inferior to Havas hi Kazan, Seigwa began to study 
Confucianism as a priest and was so enamoured with it that 
he left the Buddhist communion and gave all his time to an 
investigation of tlie teaching of the various Confucian schools 
of thought. He had heard of Chutsz, but had read no thing of 
his. With a view to making a thorough study of the Chutsz 
system,, he started for China in 1503, Owing to adverse 
winds the junk in which he sailed drifted on to an island called 
Kikai-ga shima. From thenoe the vessel managed to get to 
Kagoshima Bay, anchoring in the liar hour of Yamakawa, 
where Seigwa went on shore. T-Ie made his way to a temple 
called the Shdryuji, where he found a priest who had in his 
possession a Chinese work embodying the teaching of Chutsz 
called Shis ho Shinchu, ,C A New Commentary on the Four 
Classics. 1 * y * Here is the very thing which T was going to 
China to procure,' 1 he cxclaimed. He made a careful copy of 
the whole work and returned toKyflto, There lie shut himself 
off from all intercourse with his friends and for many weeks 
gave himself up to the study of the new ethical faith, tip to 
the time of his death he lectured iu Kyoto on tlie Four Classics, 
and his lectures were highly appreciated. He seems to have 
liecn a very lll>erabmindcd man and he doubtless did much to 
remove antbforeign prejudices in the minds of his contempor¬ 
aries, One of his disciples called Yoshida Teijin being engaged 
in trade with Ann am, Seigwa wrote to hi in as follows :—*' The 
object of trade is to enable each of the two parties concerned to 
obtain a share of the profits. No one must aim at benefiting 
himself alone. Profit that is shared with anotlier may seem 
small, but because so shared it becomes great. And, v?'oe versa, 
gains that arc exclusively appropriated may seem big, hut they 
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are actually small. What is profitable anti what is jrt#t are in 
close relation to each other. Though foreigners have different 
customs from ours and speak different languages, the reason 
with which Heaven has endowed human beings is theirs as 
well as ours. Remember how many are the resemblances and 
how lew the differences between us and them. Do not be 
tempted to think because in some res(wets their ways arc 
strange to you, you can lie to them Or abuse them with 
impunity. Heaven allows of no tying- Beware of bringing 
our national customs into contempt. If in foreign countries 
you come across highly virtuous and benevolent men, honour 
them as your own father or your own teacher. Obsevt the 
laws and the customs of the country in which you live. 
Remember that the human race all belong to one family. 
Remember that virtue is alike every where. If there is trouble, 
or calamity, or illuess where you are, do what you can to 
relieve it." Though Seigwa was the progenitor of the Chutsz 
School of thought. we must not overlook the fact that he began 
life as a Buddhist priest and hence he unconsciously mi sect 
certain Buddhist teaching with his doctrines, Hfs personality 
undoubtedly counted for much. He was highly respected and 
patronized both by Hideyoshi and Ieya.su. 

II.— Haya&hi Rman (15&3-Itjb7 A.D.) Had it not been 
for the labours of Kazan it is very doubtful whether the Chutsx 
system of ethics would have won the favor and patronage of 
the Tokugawa Government iti the way that it did- Razan 
showed so much intelligence as a child that his parents wished 
to make him a priest-* But when, he became old enough to 
judge for himself he swore that on no account would he consent 
to become a priest. Here are the words that he used on that 
occasion :—Ware nanzo Bursu ni ki shite fubo no on wo snten 
vn? Katsu nochi naki mono wa fuko no oinsra mono nar?. 
Ware kauarnzu kore wo sezu- Why should T forego the pri- 


"■Half a century ago among certain classes of gentlemen ju England it 
was ciLRtoruaFV to put dtill-wlLtad Hons into the church. is nnly fit for the 

Ghnrcli," meant then that a young man was intellect lly deficient from (he 
dareni/t jjoiat of viev?. This sentiment exists no longer, 1 quote it a&n 
striking cootnist to That is staled in the ten.. ........ 
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vilege granted to me by my parents ? (The privilege of freedom 
to live as he pleased). Moreover, there is no such misfortune 
its to have no children■ Nothing will injure me to become a 
priest.' 1 After spending aome years in the study of Chinese 
works published in the Sung era, he began to lecture on the 
Chut sz Philosophy in Kyoto. His popularity was so grout 
that there were no vacant seats in his lecture half This of 
course excited the envy of rival schools of thought and 
Kiowarrf Hidetakzi attempted to appeal to the throne for the 
suppression of the new teaching. He maintained that no one 
should he allowed to publicly lecture in defence of views that 
had not been submitted to the approval of the authorities* 
Hut Tokagawa Icyasu scorned the notion of allowing Hidetaka 
to appeal to the Emperor. " People may hold what doctrines 
they please/' said he, “and your notion of appealing to the 
throne is si 1 iy /' A t the age of t wcuty-1 wo Razan began to stud y 
under Seigwa, and showed so much talent that a few years later 
he was created an adviser to the Tokugawa Government, when 
he took the name of Hayashi Doshun, but as Razan is better 
known f retain that name in tins review. Kazan, it is related, 
was the first scholar to allow his hair to grow long. Up to 
that time men who devoted themselves exclusively to learning 
or to medicine used to shave their heads. Learning and 
religion here as in Europe for some centuries were so closely 
connected with each other as to be inseparable in the minds 
of ordinary people. Prior to the days of Kazan Confu¬ 
cianism had no status in the country. He was the means of 
making it n State cult during the Tokugawa era. ft will be 
remembered that the Edo Daigaku, first called Shoheikb. was 
founded in 1630, in the days of the Fifth Tokugawa Shogun, 
Tsutiayoshi- The office of President of the Sboliciko was 
always filled by a member of the Hayashi family, which family 
was founded by Hayashi Kazan. So great was the con¬ 
fidence placed in Kazan and his descendants by the early 
Tokugawa Shoguns that the control of the whole of the higher 
education of the country w r as confided to them. To Hayashi 
Nobuatsu, the first President of the Shoheikb, belongs the 
honour of having obtained a status for Confucian scholars 
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independent of Buddhism- The teachers in the college were 
denominated Jush& t ft word which, though originally applied 
to Confuciaaists exclusively, grew as a res till of the pre¬ 
eminence ofConfueian teachers, to he a synonym of shikisha, 
gakusha and other equivalents of our word scholar. Kazan 
was a most voracious reader. It is said that there was not a 
hook in circulation in this country at that time which he had 
not read- He had a marvellous memory, as is displayed in the 
J.47 books which he wrote. Though he was a Far better read 
man than Scigsva, he felt, and contemporary scholars felt also, 
that heigwa had elements of greatness in his character to 
which Kazan never attained, It was Reigwa's powerful per¬ 
sonality that made Kazan sit at his feet as ft humble disciple. 
But iii the advocacy of tlae CEiut$K philosophy Kazan showed 
far more resolution and definiteness than his master. His 
determination to give no quarter \o other schools of thought 
was doubtless encouraged by theTokugftwa Government. The 
Shoguns were a hftr p e» oug h to see t hat cert ai n C hi n ese book s were 
calculated to develop the reasoning faculties of students. Such 
works as $t tP. Kampishi, ■?, Juushi, and T, Sofi\ could 
not be safely used as text-books unless under severe restrictions, 
leynsu and hEs successors were thoroughly convinced of the 
fact that a despotic Government is only secure when it guards 
jealously the minds of the rising generation against the adop¬ 
tion of notions calculated to promote the subversion of 
authority. The Shogunate could never have maintained its 
pre-eminence for two and a half centuries had the youth of the 
country been allowed freedom of thought. Here was Kazan's 
chance for obtaining unrivalled status for hie new teaching. 
The Chutsj philosophy became the orlhodox creed of the 
country. When the Shoheiko was first opened, the expositions 
of the various teachers differed in diverse details, and the 
students, as is their wont, enjoyed some lively debates in their 
rooms Over the discrepancies between the views expressed by 
their teachers. This was reported to the College authorities, 
who at once issued orders that in expounding text-books al! 
teachers were t o ad her e c lose! y ats d excl usively to t he Interpreta- 
tion given to passages by the commentator Chutszand on no 
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account to express their private opinions or the meaning of the 
passages expounded. Thus was the thraldom rendered com¬ 
plete. 

In order to make a creed thoroughly successful, it has 
always seemed to its founder to be necessary that rival creeds 
should be denommed as erroneous or inferior in some way. 
Kazan adopted this policy in reference to Buddhism* Christian¬ 
ity and Taoism. He pointed out that the “ Buddhist way" 
in that it leads to a renunciation of the world in which we 
have to live and Hight from that world, is no true 11 way ** for 
mankind in general. Confucianism is true because it recognizes 
the existing state of society and lays down laws w hereby men 
may reach a high state of perfection wiihout disturbing or ignor¬ 
ing those fundamental relationships which hold communiiits 
together and regulate the conduct of individuals to each Other. 
Rfltan was no doubt aware that some of the teaching of 
Buddhists was good, but to the conception of life and the 
world which Forms the basis of the creed he had the greatest 
antipathy. He denounced Christianity on the ground that its 
cosmological teaching and its explanation of the relation of 
the supposed Creator of the world to the world in which we 
live seemed to him to be irrational and contradictory. Dr. 
Inoue reproduces the history of the controversy between a 
Portuguese priest called Froes* and Eaaan, giving the dialogue 
that took place between them. The priest argued in favour of 
the existence of a personal God, while Razan was only prejiared 
to admit the exist cnee of an absolute principle, which he called 
n\ If the record which has conic down to us be reliable, M- 
Proez grew very angry towards the close of the controversy. 
Dr. Inoue says that Razan quite faded to perceive his op¬ 
ponent's point of view, which is surprising as Confucianism 
has its Ten and its Jotti which correspond in a measure to the 
Tenshu of the Roman Catholics. Rmn denounced monogamy 
in unmeasured terms; this Dr. Inoue deplores. Kasan 
thought that the Christian habit of making so much of women 


■ M. Louts FrueZ reached Japan in 1533 and SUftjed in ihe country till 
lo92. 
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renders thorn conceited and ungovernable and docs not in any 
way Ee&asn the tremendous jealousy with which they regard 
each other. On the whole women behave better under our 
system, said Hasan. Kazan's rejection of Taoism was, in Dr. 
In cue’s opinion, based on entirely insufficient grounds; since, 
rightly understood, the teaching of Laot&z in reference to the 
chaos which preceded the order of the universe and what is 
implied in that chaos, is capable of reconciliation with ChutSz's 
explanation of the governing principled., nr, with which ihe 
world began. Roth teachers recognized what we row name 
jitsifzar, real being or existence, says Dr. Inoue, Razan's 
attitude to Shintoism was friendly. He thought that in 
substance Shinto ctideal doctrines agree with the teaching of 
Chutsz. 

III. —Kinoshite Jtiria.ii flS3l-16&S A- D.) Junan studied 
under one ofSeigwa's disciples, a man called Matsu an ga Schigo, 
Jtinan is only remembered as a famous educationist. Be seems 
to have understood how to impress his personality on his 
[Hi pi Is and how to awaken their minds. Among his numerous 
brilliant pupils were Arai Hnkuseki, Muro Kyhso and Amamori 
Hfisliu, The life of Arai Ilakuseki, scholar, poet, historian, 
economist, moralist and statesman, has been so fully written 
by Dr, Knox* that it is uueccssary for me to touch on it here ; 
but it is important to give a short account of the influence of 
Amamori Hbshu and Muro Kyusd. 

IV. —Amamorf flusflu (1611-1708 A.D. Though Hu&bii 
advocated the Chutsa philosophy, he did not conflue himself to 
this only. Be was of opinion that Buddhism, Confucianism 
and Taoism all had one origin and were in fMunciple one and 
the same, though Lhey pursued different methods- Hfushu was 
the first Confacianist to champion this views, though it was 
held and taught by K5bo Daishi (A. D. 774^834). Hfishu is 
represented by Dr. Inoue as very much opposed to utilitarian¬ 
ism, judging by what Dr. Inoue tells us of H&shu f s views, 
his conception of utilitarianism was very inadequate. To him 
it seems to have meant nothing™ore than self-aggrandizement. 


* Vol. six. pt, iL of the TmuSiicttonsof the Asiatic Society of Japan. 
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Of the grander and deeper meanings attached to the term 
utility as expounded by the modern school of Utilitarians 
IlOshu seems to have had no idea. He does not appear to 
have thoroughly understood the utilitarian views of his 
contemporary YantagA Sok& (1G62-1GSG) who, like our great 
English philosopher Hobbes, gave to the term utility a very 
broad meaning, making it include the happiness and welfare 
not of any particular individual but of all persons concerned- 
Rightly understood, the utilitarian belief is one of the most 
unselfish of creeds. It applauds self-renunciation when this 
contributes to the happiness of others. Dr. Inoue quotes 
Hdshu as representing the right and the beneficial (gi and rfi 
*f) to be antagonistic to each other. But rightly explained, 
there is no reason why they should be so. AY hat Hoshu says 
about not making personal happiness the end of life and there¬ 
by losing the chance of attaining this happiness, as Dr. I none 
points out, resembles what Green has written on the same 
subject. 

This is not the place to disdisi this subject at length, but 
for many years past it has seeim-d to me that Dr, Inoue has 
displayed uncalled for animosity to this school of ethical 
thought and has in none of his writings shown any minute or 
accurate acquaintance with the views of Mill, Sir Leslie 
Stephen and other great English and American Utilitarians. 
Had Dr, Inoue ever digested thoroughly Mill’s definition of 
utilitarianism even, he could never write against the system &s 
bitterly as he does. I must repeat, h * says Mill u what the 
assailants of utilitarianism seldom have the justice to acknow¬ 
ledge, that the happiness which forms the utilitarian standard 
of what is right in conduct,, is not the agent's own happiness, 
but that of ad concerned- As between his own happiness and 
that of others, utilitarianism requires him to be as strictly 
Impartial as a disinterested and benevolent spectator- In the 
golden rule of Jesus of Nazareth, wc read the complete spirit of 
the ethics of utility. To do as one would be done by. and to 
love one’s neighbour as oneself, constitute the ideal perfection of 
utilitarian morality. If the impugners of the utilitarian 
morality represented It to their own minds in this its true 
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character, I know not what reeommcndntioi] possessed by an y 
other morality they could possibly affirm to he wanting to it: 
what more beautiful or more exalted development of human 
nature any other ethical system can be supposed to foster, or 
what springs of action, not accessible to the utilitarian, such 
systems rely on for giving effect to their mandates- 

,c The objectors to utilitarian ism cannot always be charged 
with representing it in a discreditable light. On the contrary, 
those among them who entertain anything like a just idea of 
its disinterested character, sometimes find fault with its 
•standard as being too high for humanity. They say it is 
exacting too much to require that people shall always act 
from the inducement of promoting the general interests of 
society. But this is to mistak; the very meaning of a standard 
of morals, and to confound the rule of action with the motive 
of it.” Since Dr. Indue constantly represents utilitarianism as 
too low for adoption by high class moralists, it is quite plain 
that he docs not properly understand this system of ethical 
thought as expounded by our great western philosophers. 

V.— Mato KyTt$(i (1658-1734). If it had not been for the 
labours of Kyusn it is questionable whether the Chutsi; philo¬ 
sophy would have obtained such a strong hold over the minds 
of officials as it did during his lifetime and in subsequent years. 
When Kyiiso began to lecture, the popularity of the ancient 
school of philosophy was at its height. In 115 Jiusai and 
Butsu Boras Kyiisft had very formidable rivals. But he was 
equal to the occasion. He was no mere transmitter of the 
views of his predecessors. He gave to the doctrines of Chutsz 
fresh life and interest by applying them in entirely new ways. 
Hr. I none is of opinion that no Japanese philosopher has in his 
general teaching approached so near to Christianity as Kyush. 
His denunciations of hypocrisy and self-deception remind one, 
says Dr. In out, of the language of Christ, He condemned the 
practice of men's trying to appear to the world as better than 
they' actually were. On pp r 201-2, Dr. Inouc quotes some fine 
remarks of Kyuso on. this subject. 11 Even the greatest men, 1 * 
says Kyusd H ' have their faults, but they correct them and, 
what is more, they let the world see that they are doing so. 
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There is no concealment of any kind anti no pretending tha t things 
are different from what they are. If one is conscious that 
one's heart is cloudless, this adds greatly to the brilliancy of 
virtue. Seijin yori ika wa kunshi mo ay atnachi naki ni arsne- 
domo> korc wo kakas an fo wa $czu shite , hito no mini mama 
rtf aratamnm hoda ni\ ay a mac hi v . r -9 &y&nwchi to mie , arata- 
mum wa aratamuru to mite, sono shikata ni kflkumru koto 
Ttaku, kohoro ni itt€n k union naki to shirutvba, kaerite sono 
tok u no hikari mo masarinafreshi. M uch t hat Ky u so 
says' on charity, understanding that term in its broadest 
sense, reminds Dr, Inosic of St. Paul L s beautiful defini¬ 
tion of Christian love. But XyusO’s teaching was not 
only strong in its advocacy of all the altruistic virtues that are 
akin to pity, he also preached a doctrine of stern duty and 
scrupulous regard for the rights of others. Loyalty to su¬ 
periors, in fine, all those obligations which were embodied in 
what is known as the Bushido, He wrote much on the Deity 
and on the possibility' of man's holding intercourse with this 
Deity. To Buddhism he was opposed on the same grounds as 
those Stated above relating to Karan. 

An important school of Chulsr philosophers sprang up 
some fifty years after Fujiwara Setg“wa d & death, which did not 
acknowledge the leadership of the teachers whose lives we have 
sketched above. Their influence was very great, chiefly owing 
to the ability of two men, Kaibara Ekiken and Yamasaki 
Anzai, Here is a very short account of these two philosophers, 

V JXaibara Ekiken 1 1630-1714 A. D.) A mong the m oral i st s 
of old Japan none is better known and no one has exercised more 
influence in the educational, world than Kaibara Ekiken, One 
reason of this is the fact that his books, some hundred volumes, 
were all written in simple Japanese. He was a man of great 
sweetness of disposition and strikingly modest. It is related 
that on one occasion he visited the tomb of Kusunoki Masahige 
at Minatogawa, and was astonished to find that it was 
surrounded by fields, only marked by two trees, and without 
an epitaph. He composed what he considered a suitable 
epitaph. It has been preserved as a specimen of fine writing 
and is given by Dr. I none. But subsequently Ekiken reproach- 
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ed himself bitterly for having considered him self worthy of the 
distinction of composing an epitaph in honor of so great a hero. 
It is said that his alarm at his rashness was so great on this 
occasion that lie perspired freely'. He at once applied to the 
Mito Daimjro, Tokngawa Mitsukuni, who ordered a suitable 
epitaph to l>e written. Ekiken was not an orthodox teacher 
of the Chutsi Philosophy. In explaining man’s nature he 
disregarded the n. priori governing principle, ri, to which Chut Si 
and other Chinese philosopliers of the Sung era attached so 
much Importance, and laid stress only on the a posteriori it Si. 
g&nki 'original,, vital energy). His view of nature and the 
relation of mankind thereto was that of an optimist. He 
speaks of the universe as a parent of mankind and enjoins on 
us gratitude to the author of our being. This is a filiat duty 
we owe to the giver of life, he says. His teaching on this 
subject is somewhat vague and perplexing, as he does not in so 
many words endow the primary cause of all things with 
personality* The chief interest of his teaching has to do with 
education and with his attitude to Chinese ways and institu¬ 
tions. He was opposed to the wholesale introduction of 
Chinese government regulations and methods in this country. 
On education Eie took the view of Herbart that its chief object 
is moral culture. In his ethical system virtue and happincss 
were inseparable. In this particular his teaching was at one 
with that of Sac rates, Spinoza T Hobbes, Hume and many other 
Western philosophers. He believed that the whole world of 
nature reveals the love of its author, though he never attempts 
to show how the earthquakes, the floods, the tidal waves and 
a hundred other scourges of mankind are reconcilable with the 
notion that the world was made for man's pleasure. 

No writer of the seventeenth century is more frequently 
quoted tlian Ekiken, Here is a noted passage from one of his 
books, which wiEl serve as a specimen of a style of writing that 
has been much praised by Japanese literary critics for its 
lucidity and beautiful simplicity. 
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,s Though man’s life ha® 
matsy pleasures, there is one 
pleasure that all men can 
obtain whether their rant be 
high or low, whether they he 
rich or poor, and that is the 
pleasure of reading. Men 
desire long life. And if they 
live a longtime, in the course of 
years, they come into Contact 
with a great variety 

of things and have the pleasure 
of finding out things that other 
people (people with less ex~ 
pcricntc) do not know- But 
there is a limit even to long 
life. However long a man 
may live, his life does not 
exceed a hundred years. But 
those who read Chinese and 
Jajjanese histories, though 
living in the present age, can 
see under their very eyes the 
events that have been taking 
place daring three or four 
thousand years. This is just 
the same as thougii they had 
lived three or four thousand 
years and watched the changes 
which have marked each era. 
There is no longer life than 
this to be had. And the study 
of Lhe sayings and precepts of 
the wise men of all ages by 
means of books is like being 
taught by these wise men. 
There can be no greater human 
happiness than this ; though 
one may not be rich, lie need 
not be distressed to the extent 
of not knowing how to live 
day by day." 
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VlI r “Yamazaki Anzai |!SlS-lbS2 A, D r ). Anzai belonged 
to what is known as the Naukai [Southern Sea) school of 
Chutsz philosophers, which was founded by Tani Jichu, 
Though very carefully educated by his mother, Anzai’s youth 
was passed in a very wild manner. He w^as mischievous and 
unruly. He made Tun of the priests among whom he lived on 
Hieizan, and so numerous were the practical jokes he played on 
them that they refused to keep him any longer. AL the age of 
t wea ty-five he settled do wn to s tu dy und cr T ani J ichii maderapid 
progress and very soon attracted the attention of the famous 
Aizu Daimjft, Hoshima Masayuki, in whose mansion he acted 
as tutor and lecturer. It is related that Anzai was ashed by 
this nobleman what were his chief gratifications in life. He 
replied, L have three. (1) I am thankful that I belong to a race 
of beings who arc rightly called the 1 ‘ lords of creation/ 1 f2) I 
am thankful that I was born in a time of peace when l can 
carry on my studies without distraction,—keeping company 
with the wise men of all ages and hearing what they have to 
say. ^3) I rejoice that I was born the sou of a poor man and 
not the son of a rich baron, because the sons of barons are too 
apt to grow up ignorant and helpless Asa teacher he was 
very severe and often tost his temper, but nevertheless he was 
extremely popular. He was not a man with any original ideas, 
but merely a conscientious transmitter of the Chutsa moral 
phil osophy. His teaching is all comprehended in the oft-re¬ 
peated phrase Kei-nn; gi-gwai,' 1 devotion within and integrit 3 r 
without,” heart devotion and uprightness in the world. In 
his old age he studied Shinto and founded a Shinto sect, being 
of opinion that there was much affinity between the doctrines 
of Chutsz and Shintoism. What is known as the An*ni school 
of philosophy split up into four sections after his death. Three 
of these kept to the Chutsz philosophy, the ottier was a 
Shintb faction. They all represented themselves as the 
guardians of certain philosophic secrets, resembling the 
aeroamatic teaching of Aristotle, to the publication of which, 
according to Plutarch, Alexander the Great objected so 
strongly. What is known as the Mito School of Philosophers, 
though the chief characteristics of their teaching were distinct* 
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\y Shintdistic, derived much strength from their employment of 
three Naukai Gakuha Chutsz philosophers, 

It is Important to note that the influence of the Anzai 
section of the Chutsz School of Philosophy on the men who 
brought about the overthrow of the Bflkufu a nd the establish* 
ment of tht- present form of government was very considerablc. 
The men who first exposed the wrongs which successive 
Emperors had suffered at the bauds of the Tokugawa Shoguns— 
what is known as the Kfrmu (Royalist) party—received their 
inspiration from the Anzai school. Among these Iwnkura and 
Higashikuse are worthy of special mention. The Mito G&kutm 
was not a branch of the Cfautsz school of philosophy, strictly 
speaking, though it utilized the doctrines of Chutsz in support 
of the theory of Imperial rights which it so staunchly ad vocal* 
ed- 

In Dr. Inoue^s concluding remarks (p.p r 59f>-G03j he tells 
us that the history of the Chats* philosophy in japan may be 
divided into three periods, (3.) The period of preparation, 
lasting for some 270 years, ending with the appearance of 
Fujiwara Seigwa. (2) The period of great prosperity, begin¬ 
ning with the teaching of Seigwa aud ending about the year 
1800, a puriod of some 190 years, f3) A short period of 
renaissance after a certain amount of neglect, during the latter 
part of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries. During the first period the Chutsz tree sprouted, 
during the second it blossomed, during the third it bore fruit. 
But the storm which ushered in the Meiji era shook the tree 
violently, as it shook almost everything else, and the fruit was 
so scattered hither and thither that it is not easy to find it 
to-day. 

But as a system of ethical thought there are elements in 
the Chutsi philosophy as taught in this country that have 
figured largely in the moral culture of the nation and that bear 
the character of eternal verities. Much thatwefiudin Western 
ethical treatises on the subject of self-culture, self-realization, 
and. self-completion occupied a prominent place in the Cliutsz 
system of ethics. This system aims at a high development of 
character by means of ethical teaching founded on common" 
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Sense and suggested by those ineradicable moral ideas found in 
the heart and conscience of every normal human being. It does 
not el aim to have discovered anything new in the moral world. 
It has absolutely no surprises and no rtiake-bclieves of any 
ki nd, 1 1 gl o rics in sini plici ty, i u real i ty, in s traightfor w ard ne ss , 

in the quiet self-assurance which only those can have who are 
quite sure of the basis on which their moral structure rests. 
These qualities rendered it an eminently suitable system for 
adoption in schools and as a guide to politicians. 

Though less importance is attached to the cosmological 
part of the, system than to its ethical elements, yet in connec¬ 
tion with the former it is interesting to note that, in rejecting 
the dual origin of the world as explained by Chats? as uu satis, 
factory, his Japanese followers showed no little discernjmcut- 
Chtits? asserted that the ri t or governing principle, did not 
beget the ki, or vital energy. They wore both primary and in 
rank coequal* His advocacy of dualism w a s most pronoutieed* 
But the Japanese Chutsj philosophers were all mcnists. 
They argned that it is reasonable to give priority to 
one of the supposed originators of the universe. Either 
the governing principle was first and it produced the vital 
energy, or the energy came first and what is called the 
fundamental principle of the universe (W.) is nothing but the 
law that controls the working of the vital, energy. Dr. 
Inoue regrets that beyond the discovery now alluded to, the 
cosmological speculations of the Japanese fo(lowers of Chut sz 
throw no special light on the riddle of the universe. Blit these 
philosophers have the higher honour of furnishing the nation 
with an ethical standard that is noble in type aiid at the same 
time eminently practical. Even to-day there is much to be 
learnt from the lives and the teaching of the Chutes luminaries 
in this country. say r s Dr. Inoue. As a school of thinkers the 
Chutsz philosophers were doubtless less original thim the Wang 
Yangming philosophers and the Kogakudia adherents, but that 
their influence in japan was greater than that of cither of the 
rival Schools is unquestionable. 

As I observed at the outset, we owe a debt of gratitude to 
Dr. Inoue for the great service he has rendered to his country 
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and to Oriental scholarship in general by the publication of 
what will certainly be considered three standard works on the 
teaching of all Japans groat Con facias moralists. Dr In one 
concludes this volume with the following list of Chutsz philoso¬ 
pher^ many of whom were known to fame in the Tokugawa 
era. Fuji warn Seigwa. (A, E. 1561-1619); Yo&hida Scan, 
fl*>70-1632/ : Miyake Kis^i, 1,1580-1649); Kuan Tokuan, 

11 08 \ -1.623 ■; Ishikawa J 0 s&n r (1583-1672) ; Hayashi Kazan, 
(1583-1857); Matsunaga Sekigo, (1590-1655); Nnwa Kwassho, 
(1595-1648); Tani Jichii, 11595-1649); Tomomatsn Ujioki, 
(?16S0); Kawai Toson, (1601-1677 ;; Ogura San set, (1604- 
1654); Non aka Kenyan, (1605-1663); Hoshina Masayuki, 
[1611-16( 21 ; Yamasaki Ansai* ( 1618-16823 ; Havashi Sliunsai, 

* 1618-1680); Kinoshita Jiinan, (1621-1698); Amanomori 
Hoshu. (1621-1708); Nagasawa Senken, (1621-1676); An to 
Seian* [1022-1701); Hay ash i Shuntoku, (1624-1661); Tanf 
Issai, (1625 1695); Yonckawa Soken f (1626-1678); Fujii 
Raisai, (?-?j; Tokugawa Mitsukuni, (1628-1700); Nakamura 
Chosai. (1629-1702); Haguro Yftsen, (1629-1702); Kaibara 
Ekiken, (1630-1714) ; Got5 Shaken, (1632-1717); TJkai Rensai 
(1033-1693]; Shfida Riraun ; (1639-1674); Fnkai Shusui, (1642- 
1723Hay as hi H5kC\ (1644-1732); Sato Ka ok a La, (1650- 
1719); Asami Kcisal, (1652-1711); Aauka Tampnku, (1655- 
1737) ; Saknkiljara Kbshu,; 1656-1703); Arai Hakuseki, * 1657- 
1725); Muro Kybso, (1058-1734); Nambu Nanzan, ( 1658 - 
*712); Ot&kasaka. Shisan, (1669-1713); Miyake Shdsai, tl662- 
1741); Nishiyania Sdxan, (1662-1685); Yano Scs$ai h 0662- 
1732); Tani Shinzan, (1663-1718) ; Anai Email, (?-?); Mnkai 
Sbshu, (1666-1731) ; Hattori Ji'wansai. (1667-1721) ; Koriyama 
Shimpo T (1071-1706); Yusa Moku&ai, (?-?}; Mi rake Kwanran, 
(1075-1712); Suzuki Teisai, (?-?); Matsu urn Kashfl, (1676- 
1728); Ayabc Keisai, (1767-1750); Sugcno Ken tan. (1073- 
1748); Wakabayashi Kyusai, (1679-1723); luaba Xlsai, (1684- 
1769) ; Hattori Baiyen, (1686-1755*; Gion Nankai t (1678- 
1761) ; Noda Gusai, ■ IG90-176S); Tanabe Shinsni, (1692-177 J) ; 
0 i ko K cigi, (1693-1752) ; I m abuch i T ozan, (1696 -1776 ); 
Nakamura Ratirin, (1697-1761) ; Kftrftsaki Gemmei, { ?-?) ; Ito 
Tansal, (1699-1764); Igarashi Bokub, (1700-1781); Ishio 
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Sokttken, (1701-1780) ; Nishiyori Seisai, {1702-1797) ; Ono 
Kakuzat^ (?-?) ; Kawaguchi Seisnt, (1703-1754); Kani Yosai t 
(1705-1778); Kune Tdsai, (?■?); Takcnouchi Shikiba, [1712' 
1767); Arai Hakuga, ( 3725-1792); Yamagata Daim h {]725- 
1767); Xfllcai Chikttsan. (1730-1804); In aba Mokusm, (1732- 
1730); WurasEu Gyokusui, (1733-1776); Shibano Ri tsuzan? 
(1734-1807); Kishiyatna Sessai, (1735-1798) ; Yabu Kazan, 
(1735-1802); Ntehiyori BokujatLj (1741-1798); Tachihara 
Suikcn f (1744-1823); Bitbjishu (1745-1813) ; Hat tori Rissai, 
(1746-1800); Rai Shuusm, (1746-1800) ; Okada Kansen, (1747* 
1817) ; Rai Kyohei, (1756-1334); Hayashi Jitsiisai, (17 @8-1841)1 
Sato Issaij (1772-1859); Fajita Yukokti, (1774-1826); Aoyama 
Yemi, (1776-1843); Aizawa Seishisai, (1782-1863); Asaka 
Goasai f (1785-1860) ; Tokagawa Nariakj, (ISOO^ISSO); Aoyatna 
YenkO, (1806-1869 ; Fujita Toko, (1806-1855); Motoda TSya, 
1818-1891); Kakamura Kdu, (1832-1891). 






N'O’fE.-- It will be observed that the pages of this Part 3. of 
Vol XXXVI are narribered from I onward, and not accordtr® 
to the science Mowed: Tire reason ***£*** 

Parts. 4 and 3,, have been carried through tire pres 

ainitiltaxieously, 








THE FOX AHP THE BADGER Ifl 
JAPANESE FOLKLORE. 

EY 

Dft. M r W. r>E Visser. 


l H i r om olden times down bo the present day the Fox: has 
played the most important part in Japanese animal-tare- This 
clever brute is considered to ]>c more skillful than any other 
animal in taking; human shape and haunting' and possessing men. 
Moreover, the fox is the messenger of Inari, the Rice goddess, 
which, as we shall sec below, is only a later expression of the 
fact that Inarij the Spirit of the Rice, was believed to have a 
vulpine shape. It is clear that this belief gave the fox a 
double character in, the eyes of the Japanese people : that of a 
beneficent god, representing the Rice, the greatest blessing of 
the country, and, on tire other hand, that of a wicked demon, 
haunting and possessing men, 

hot so important and complicated is the badger, of whose 
three kinds, the tanuki (®), mujina and nutwt ($g), the 
first is the principal in folklore and is very often combined with 
the fox in the term kori (Hi $[>.), or ** foxes and badgers." 1 

i. In Chinese the two cltaFUCters were sometimes eurtiEitneii, wEtft the 
meaning "foxes 11 only, So find m Sfctf it p)l ji[V) of Yu Pao 
(T a work of the fourth century, referred to by rroficssor uis Guoot 
{Rtfigieut SyiftJTt of Cfthw, Vol, IV, p. Igl) h the fombiiied term J3|, and even 
the single character $5j, used in the sense of simply "foThis explains why 
according to Bakin {Etifrii ztisshi, Ch. V, nr &, p. 1i) (.Eie same legend was told 
about a tanuki instead of foxes in tlic Chinese work 7*ai ptftg kivatig At 
(jfc ^T 1 iS5 IQ), _ written Lhc tenth century. It is remarkable that I NODE EnrYu, 
who quotes Yu Pai/jj Ini e ( Aygi, J V, pp. I S3 sqq,) shou Ld give a 
quite daficrtmt text allStOutjh lhc Story ls Lhc same. According to Ins quotation 
it was a single Sported fox which changed itielf into a student, aircl the character 
docs cut occur in the text . The aoiilogieal name cf tlie tanttki is 4 * can is 
procynaides,' 5 the ** Kaccnaa dog, 11 but, as it is generally known under the name 
l£ badger,” we use tins term for toth lanukt and mujina. 
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The taiiukl jis well as the niujina ran change themselves into 
men asicl haunt and possess mankind, but they aj'e not so 
skillful or dangerous ns the fox, since they lack the divinity 
which gives this animal such a special position in the world of 
superstition. 

There is a very logical reason for the double and con¬ 
tradictory character of the fox in Japan. As stated at the 
beginning of my paper on the Tengid, China's influence on 
Japanese folklore is enormous. We shall soon see that the 
Chinese ideas about the fox have alt been taken up by this 
docile people, and we shall be able to draw a sharp line between 
original and borrowed property. The original is the divine rice 
spirit and perhaps the fbx-sorceiy, the borrowed is all the rest. 


CHAPTER I. 

The fox in China. 

It is again from Professor de Groot's " RtiigioifS System 
of China " tliat we get am[)!e information on tins subject. We 
read tltere 3 : u Koh Hung says In the Pao Poh-tszt ?: * Foxes 
and wolves may all attain an age of eight hundred years, 
and when more than five hundred years old, they arc able to 
metamorphose themselves into beings shaped like men./ “ 

In the cliapter entitled i£ Werefoxcs ,J| de Groct quotes 
four bales from. Y l; Pao’s Shen shen h r \ a work written in the 
first decades of the fourth century \ The first story 1 tells about 

1. Transactions, Vol. XXXVI. 

2 . VoL IV, p. iSs. 

3 1 ^ ft a of lilt foilrLll OCtUllry, Ch, I. Sc£[. 3 . Here wc line] 

iljplin |E, SI binfid, 

a * VoL IV, pp. rSS-igfi. 

5. Sac a(xiVC p, I, note I, 

6. Cuinp. Vol. IV, p, 78, note r. 

7 . Vol IV, p, (S3. 
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a man who bad run a tv ay anti was found in an empty grave. 
To quote further from de Groot’s translation: " His shape is 

quite that of a fox, and docs not in any nespect correspond to 
the human form, and no other sounds does he utter but O-ts^e 
(ffi'J red), which is a name for foxes. After ten days or so 

ho gradually recovers consciousness, ant! then lie relates the 
following: f When the fox came to me for the first time, it 
assumed the shape of a lovely woman In a fowl-house standing 
in a hidden confer of my dwelling. She told me she bore the 
name of O-tsze, and called mo; and when, she had done so 
more than once, 1 followed lier, and she became my wife. At 
night I frequently accompanied her to her dwelling, without 
being perceived by the clogs we met; l lie pleasures I enjoyed 
with her wore incomparably delightful. ’ A Taoist doctor 
declared that vixen to be a mountain-devil. The ‘ Description 
of Famous Mountains 11 says that the fox is a lewd wife, who 
Jived in remotest times and bon; the name of O-Isjiej ; she 
adopted the fox shape, and hence it is that such spooks often 
call themselves G-tsEO." 

Tltc second tale*, quoted also in a different form 3 by 
Indue*, speaks about two foxes, over a thousand years old, 
which lived in 11 in tomb of a Icing. They transformed them¬ 
selves into youthful students with extraordinary capacities and 
fitic features, who, mounted on horseback, went to a very 
talented minister to argue with him, against the warning of 
tlie spirit of the glorification tree which stood before the tomb. 
When tlie minister could not checkmate them for the space of 
three days, he got suspicions and tempted them with dogs, 
but they did not show the slightest (car. "To be sum," he 
exclaimed, v< they are spectres of the true sort. If a hundred 
years old, they must cluingo their shape at the sight of bounds ; 


i* % ih aa- 

3, Vet 1V } p, iSyy, 
jr Comp. flLCJvC.p, I, llr*U; I. 

4- YMunigiht ^ :j& , Vul, IV, p. l&j. 
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if they are spooks of a thousand years, they must change when 
fire produced by on animated tree of the same old age shines 
on them,' J So he sent some servants to the tomb iti order to 
fell the glorification tree* They found the spirit of the tree—a 
young child in blue garments— sitting in a cavity in the tree's 
side, and when this spirit heard concerning the matter, he wept 
and lamented the ignorant* of the old foxes and his own fate, 
whereupon he vanished. Then when the servants felled the 
tree, blood gushed forth from it. They took the wood home 
and kindled it, whereupon it caused the foxes to turn into 
their own siiape again. They were then caught and cooked 
by the minister. 

The third story 3 runs as follows, A devout monk, who 
passed the night in a grave copse, saw in the moonlight a wild 
fox placing withered bones and a skull upon its head, and when 
the animal after some practice succeeded in moving its head 
without dropping them, it covered its body with grass and 
leaves and changed into a beautiful woman. Staying by the 
road-side she deluded a man, who passed by on horseback, by her 
weeping and sad story, so that he was about to take her with 
him on his horse, when tire monk came out of the grave copse 
and warned him tliat it was a fox. The monk, making a mystic 
sign (mudra) with his fingers, uttering a genuine formula 
(dharanib and brandishing Ius crosier, caused the woman to fall 
down, change into an old vixen and expire. Nothing remained 
on die body of the fox but the dry bones with the skull, the 
grass and the leaves. 

In die fourth legend 5 a hoary-headed learned man, whose 
name was Hu", and who once suddenly disappeared, was 
discovered by his students in the shape of an old fox, explaining 
a book to a pack of foxes, drawn up in files before him in an 
empty grave, 

r. Vet, Iv, p r lj2, comp. iHOUB, Li. IV, p. 136, 

a. Vol. TV, p, 195 1 qiKMtetl by IkOue, 1.L IV, p. 185, 

3. ft!!,.Jjnorjjitticcd in, Ibe amt wjly *s for. 
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VoL IV, p. 194 of be Geqot refers to die Yin-yang tsah 
tsu'j where we read : " It is an old saying that the wild fox 

bears the name of Tsse, Red ( ). At night be strikes fire 

out of his tail* When he desires to appear as a spook, he puts 
a human skull on his head and salutes the Great Bear constella¬ 
tion, and the transformation is then effected as soon as the skull 
ceases to fell." 

On the same page we find a story from the Iyue& con¬ 
cerning a man who always had a rank smell about him and 
until his death had a great fear of dogs. His body disappeared 
out of his coffin, whereupon everybody said that he had been 
a fox. 

In VoL IV, p. 202 we read : "As well as the fox and 
the sing, the monkey is notorious in Chinese mythology for 
embracing sometimes, in a human shape, Buddhist religious life 
and asceticism/' 

In the Cliapter on Demonology In Vol. V of the same 
work de Groot devotes many pages a to the fox demons* 
** Already in ancient China,” he says, " the fox was in bad 
repute as portending or causing evil, for we read in the S/d 
king*\ 1 Nothing here Is red but evil foxes, nothing black but 

evil crows/ Cuti Hi comments upon this verse in these 
words ; * The fox was an ill-boding animal which men disliked 

to see. The fact that them was nothing to see except those 
animals, proved that the kingdom was about to be imperilled 
and thrown into confusion,' In the third century before our 
era it was Ch\vang-tsz£ who gave evidence of the prevalence of 
the belief in ill-boding foxes. 'In a hillock of not more than 
a pu or a fat in sire/ lie wrote, p no targe beasts conceal 
themselves, but evil foxes diem give their omens*' " 

" The Standard Histories of the third and the fourth 
centuries of our era frequently refer to tha fox as the cause of 

1. r L J \vb Ji(| ft uf die eighth eculury, eh. 15. 

*♦ M a work (4 the fifth century, written by Lil - KiriG-SEiuir, g] gjj 

3. Pp. $7(^600. 

4. gf & y " Canon &[ Section ££ JR, ode 16* 
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insanity) dis€itst> and even of dffltft” They entered into men 
so as to change them into raving lunatics 1 and were harbingers 
of disaster in general 8 . The howling of a fox predicted evil, 
for example the collapse of a house, and a dream about a fox 
which crept under his conch and on being seized became 
invisible, caused a sovereign of the sixth century to build a 
seven-storied pagoda in order to avert tire evil, but ere it was 
finished it burned down with such rapidity that a great number 
of people perished in the flames’, 

"The legends of fox-demons show that in all times the 
dangerousness of those beings was deemed to consist in the 
first place in that, tike spectres of all classes, they caused 
disease and madness, sometimes acting in a spirit of revenge, 
but mostly from mere, unprovoked malignity ,' fi 

As in Yu Pad's tales, so in all ages, down to the present 
day, foxes were believed to change themselves especially into 
charming maids, with tile object of tempting men to sexual 
intercourse. It was principally in the T'ang dynasty that the 
belief in bewitching wcrc-vixens J was prominent. 

Further, i>e Gucot quotes die Hum chung- k£\ which 
states the following: " When a fox is fifty years old, it can 
transform itself into a woman; when a hundred years old, it 
becomes a beautiful female, or a zvit , possessed by a spirit 7 , or 
a grown-up man who lias sexual intercourse with women. 
Such beings are able to know things at .more than a thousand 
miles distance ; they can poison men by sorcery, or possess 
and bewilder them, so that they lose thoir memory and 
knowledge. And when a fox is a thousand years old, it 
penetrates to heaven, and becomes a celestial fox $£)■” 

i, YoL V, p. 5? S. 

s, Vol, V, p. 580, 

3 . Vol, V pPrS Si. 

4. Vol, V, p r 5S3- 

5. Hii-mef, ^ fi, Voi. V h p. jS 7r 

6. M s a wxlc wlijcli before tlie sLuth century nnd in also 

referred lo by Tnoujz, li. IV, p. 1U3, 

7. Sin, » Mi ‘i'tf U a Wrceress, 3 . Spiritual medium. 
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On pp. 590 sqq. we read about foxes taking the steps of 
Buddhas or Kodhisattras, just as the Tengu of Japan did in 
olden times; and on pp. 593 sq. mention is made of a mysterious 
pearl which were-foxes are believed to possess and which 
probably represents their soul. They hold this pearl in their 
mouths, and any man who gets possession of it becomes ft 
favourite of the whole world* 

Besides appearing as human spectres* foxes set houses on 
fine, holding ftre in their paws, and deprive men of their Iiair. 1 
As to the means of unmasking were-foxe?, this can be done by 
wounding or killing them or setting dogs upon them, in which 
cases they are forced to rc-assume the vulpine form. Incanta¬ 
tions, checkmating them in discussion if they appear as scholars 
or saints, poisonous food, written charms and the cutting off 
of the tail or what resembles a caudal appendage, which some¬ 
times betrays their real nature, all these are means for making 
them take again their original shape. 4 

Not only by the use of human skulls and bones did foxes 
transform themselves into men, but also by swallowing written 
charms or pronouncing spells* As they were such dangerous 
creatures, they were always very much persecuted in China, 
especially by means of fire, so that the Code of Laws of the 
Ming and Ts'ing dynasties forbids damaging graves by smoking 
foxes thereout* 3 

The Japanese authors refer also to other Chinese books, 
among which the following give interesting information. The 
Shan hai king A t quoted by Bakin 1 , says : " In the TVing k'in 

m .0 mountains there are nine-tailed faxes, which like to 
devour men. Those who eat these foxes are not haunted by 
them/' And in another passage of the same work we read \ 

1. Vol. V, pp. 595 sq-, p, 59S. 

*. VoK V, pp. 599 sqq- 

3, Yoh V, p. 600. A simitar provision Es lo F>C found already Tn Hie 
Japanese Ijtw of the year 703, a* wc will see below. 

4 - UH&&* a very edd classic. 

5, EnsttiKUtM, ^ j£t (iSio), Cl). T, p 36. 
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** In the land of Ts'ing k'hi there arc nine-tailed foxes. If 
there is a virtuous Emperor, they appear at once.” Ail 
interesting Chinese legend about a nine-tailed, fox that changed 
itself into a woman, called Tah Eel 1 , and tempted King Cherd to 
crimes winch caused the ruin of the Shang dynasty in IIC. 
1122. It reminds ns of a similar old Chinese legend according 
to which the Western Chen dynasty was ruined in B.C. ySr 
by a transformed fox called Pao Si'", the favourite concubine 
of King Yiu*, and which was afterwards transformed into the 
famous Japanese story about TamamtrttiMtta#, the concubine 
of the Emperor Koivoe or Toba in the twelfth century of 
Our era. 

In order to prove that the appearance of a nine-tailed fox 
was considered a lucky omen by the Chinese, Bakin quotes 
the work entitled ** Lit s/it ch'un is/hP” We read there the 
following: The Emperor Yu T was not yet married in ins 
thirtieth year. Once he went to T r u shan dj) ; the in¬ 
habitants of that place expressed the fear that, being not yet 
married notwithstanding his age, he would have no descendants. 
But Yu said r f There will certainly occur a good omen when 
the time comes that I ought to marry/ When behold a white 
nine-tailed fox suddciily approached him, and the Emperor 
said: 1 White is nay colour, and the nine tails are a sign of 
many descendants/ Thereupon a man of T'u slum recited the 
following verse: 4 The nine-tailed fox is a sign of a good wife 

and of the great prosperity of my country/ The result was 
that the Emperor took a wife from that place.” 

i- *a#s- 

2 It EE 

3 . ffiW- 

4 . 

5 - 3 i c{£ tfj- See below the JfttgrthtahSi, y $ (1444k MAwnlH; 

FI fl i$i (I453 )p «c, 

6- ft; # written by ^ “The guests of Lu Puh-W£E, jj 

in the Ts'in dynasty, B.C. 249-206. Comp. Wyx.ru, Mtet M Chinese iUtftdUtt, 
y. 157* iT1<i nE CiinoT, 11 ., Vol. IT* p. 685. 

7- ^, (lie foum tier of the Hin dynasty (a 205-] 76^ B.C.}. 
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In the 7 s'u'fi K^ioh-kn IH shu 1 we read Kwoit P'orris 2 
praise of nine-tailed foxes, which runs as follows: 1,1 In Ts'ing 

klu 11 is a strange animal; it is a nine-tailed fox. If the govern¬ 
ment is good, it appears with a book in its mouth. In the time 
of Wen 4 , of the Chou dynasty 3 , such a fox with a book 
appeared as a good omen," And Wang Fao c says : " At the 

time of King Wen a nipe-tailed fox appeared ; and all the 
Eastern barbarians submitted 7 * 

In the Shokan a akk? a passage is quoted from the Chinese 
work Pa& Pch-tsst’? to which db GitOOT refers in Vol, IV, 
p. 182*. He says: “A fox lives Soo years. When lie is 300 
years old, he takes human shape. At night he strikes fire out 
of his tall, and placing a skull upon his head he bows towards 
the Great Bear; if the skull docs not fall, the fox changes into 
a man.” k 

Wo find a fox playing the part of a protector in the Shett 
$hm heu k?, Jt is a fox of a thousand years, the life of 
which was spared by a prefect whom it had intended to kill. 
Afterwards the fox warned the prefect when an invasion of 
robbers was imminent, and saved Ids life when his servants 
were about to kill him. At last the animal became a celestial 
fox, ascetided to heaven and never came back again, 

Hu Siien 10 writes as follows : " Foxes are spook-beasts 

on which the demons ride. They have three good qualities ” 
[to wit, their flesh cures ulcers, their livers cause persons who 

rcm&j&i * , written by Cives JsN-sm, [Mt fa who oEtfained 
fjftl-eial tank in liil t, 

*■ f li 

3- 

4. KingWtoi,^^. 

5. II22-24g It.C. 

G. EF. 3b in ibe ■$-? tttc $<*»£ ttk /ii«, 23 'T 1 $5 IS l jart ^ ihe Wen 
sisen, £ 36- 

7* ffi SC- written in 1824 by Okatstsue Ictiu, pg P5 fffi »£> Hyakka 
seEsLuEn, Vol, II, p. JO46. 

3. Sec above p, 2 , note 3 , 

9' awaiEi n work of the TsEn dynasty (263-450'), also quoted by 
DE GrCKVT, 

to- ffMfc- an author of the I Ian dynasty. 
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suddenly have died to revive, their biood refreshes people who 
have been drunken 1 * * * * 6 ]. 

Sit Chaochi 1 gives in his With £$ah ttifi the following 
explanation : if When a fox Is a thousand ycai's old, it goes to 
heaven for the first time and doss not haunt people any longer. 
The purpose of the foxes in enchanting men is to take the vital 
spirit 3lfi0 away from them in order to transfer it to their 
own bodies. But why do they not enchant women ? Because 
a fox Is an animat of Darkness (| 5 g belonging bo the principle 
Yin) t and he who lias light (|^, the principle Vang) within 
himself, is liable to be enchanted by them. Even male foxes 
always take the shape of women to seduce men \ but other 
harm than this they do not cause them. 1 ' 

Tsukada Kc\ who quotes this passage in his work " Zui-i 
rokn remarks i u Tills is not true, The Japanese foxes 
often take the shape of men in order to deceive mankind; 
also women are often deluded by them. But they can 
enchant only tow, stupid persons,, never wise men of high 
standing/ 1 

The Chinese encyclopedia San iZai fu hwnZ' says : "In 
the Northern Mountains are black foxes; they are divine 
animals. When an Emperor maintains peace well* these foxes 
appear. They were seen for the first time under the reign of 
the Emperor Ql*mg Wang, of the Clieu dynasty (1122-249 
B„C), when the barbarians came from all sides and paid in 
taxes.'* 

I. Comp, the encyclopedia SOtUOi zirr, 3 # Hi il\ Ch, 

XXXVIII, j>. 590, 

*■ an author of tbc Minp dynasty, who lived jibonf 1392. 

* 

4- RPP^ 

S j mm*, written in iEit. 

6. ® ff, written by WJLNQ K c : t 3£ ffj■ In the Ming- dynasty, and 

quoted in the JitifR raJtli, Ch. II, p. g-b, as well as in the Waksn 

snnmi cw, iftt 3£ 3 it Sflft, Ch r XXJtVTII, p. ggi, Comp. WYLIE, Nbies 
an Cfihittt Ltitwhtrti p. 1S7, 
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According to Bakin 1 in the TatJfmg- kwang kr there h 
a legend which tells of a badger (£g, tanukI) T a thousand years 
old, which took the sliape of a student and tried to haunt a 
man called rung Chung-alut. Bakin thinks that this Is nothing 
but the old fox tale of the Sk^u shun h'\ dressed up in a new 
garb- In other Chinese tales the character M is combined 
with (fox). 

The tanuki is described ill the Chinese book KvMng 
ya A as “ a special kind of badger with a white face and a tail 
like that of a cow. Therefore it Is called f jewel-face * and 
' cow-tail If people catch and keep it, all the rats are afraid 
and do not come out of their holes, 1 ' 

So far China ; let us now see what Japan lias to tell us 
concerning this interesting subject. 


CHAPTER II- 

Thc fox and the badger in Japanese laws, 
divination and legends, 

§ l. Laws. 

The Zokuto ritstf contains the following law concerning 
faxes and tmtjina, 

** AH those who dig up the earth and take out the corpses 
of men without burying them again, and who smoke foxes or 


. I. Enitki Zflsski, Cb. V, rtf 2, p- I £, 

s. bGh written, by Li Famo (H* &Ij) a&d many oilier scholars af 

the T'ai p L ing era (A.D. ^76^83). 

3. See above p. 3. 

4- ISMS, written by Ceiang Yur f Jib ° r tbc VVii dyna^J (3SG-557). 

$■ H# S iff, 'flaws Concerning rabbits, 3 ' Section VII of the Laws, 
written in Ja2 by FuJtfflfUU KO ’FuJIlTu Jfc) umkr tine Em|jcror f-fnmnlH 
(657-707}, and revised in the Yufy cm (717-723}- CuttsUo ruijij, fi? -J? ® ££ - 

nr 75, VoL IV, p t 7E5, 
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mujina (Kt $£) out of graves, or burn the coffins, (shall be 
punished with) one hundred blows with the stick* Those who 
bum corpses, with transportation for otic year \ but,, if they 
belong to the fifth or higher ranks, their punishment shah be 
two degrees heavier, and if they are people of low standing, or 
children, it shall be diminished by two degrees. If children or 
grand-children smoke foxes or mujina out of the grave of a 
grand-father, father or mother, and if the inmates of a house do 
the same at the grave of the master of the house, (their punish¬ 
ment shall be) transportation for one year; if they burn the 
coffin, the same for two years, and if they bum the corpse, then 
for three years." 

This law, which was certainly copied from a Chinese 
original, reminds us of de Grqot's statement above mentioned 
about the Laws of the Ming and Tsdng dynasties, which forbid 
smoking foxes out of giaves, and it proves that similar laws 
must have already existed in China before the eighth century. 

§ 2. Divination. 

Tire Niftajigi 1 mentions the fox but twice, and both times 
apparently as an omen. In 65 y 3 a so-called " byakko,” or 
iF white fox *’ (£3 |$), appeared in I warm province and in 659 s 
ft a fox bit off the end of a creeper, which a labourer of the 
district of Gti (in Izumo province) held in his hand, and went 
off with it. Further, there came a dog with the arm of a dead 
man in its mouth, which it put down in the Ifuya temple.” A 
note says: * f These were forebodings of the death of the 
Empress (Saimcl, who died in 661)." 

When we compare the first of these passages with the list 
of important lucky ominn mentioned in the Ishgis&i&i, we come 
to the conclusion that the appearance of the white fox in I warn !' 
was a good omen. The colour white being a lucky colour 

1. £j ^ (E, written in 7 so. 

2, Cl). X XVI, K-T.K. (A' jhiifU ioiiti, [3 $L ^ ^ ), Vo], I, p. 450. 

Ch. XXVI, K.T.K. Vyf I, p. 463, Cf. Asrrurf, Nih&wgi, Vol. II, p. 363. 
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thb is quite logical. The second fox, on the contrary, was a 
bad omen, for it is mentioned together with one that rvas very 
unlucky, and was followed* although not immediately, by the 
death of the Empress. 

For the sake of clearness I will put lucre together the three 
important passages which I have found on the fox and tanuki 
set forth as forebodings, although the time of the books 
containing them is later tlian that of the Nihosigi. The source 
of all is certainly China, where, as we have seen, the fox 
especially was believed to portend evil or to bring good luck. 

The Ettgis/ute 1 gives a list of omina, among which the 
nine-tailed, white and black foxes arc mentioned as very lucky. 
The following notes arc added. "A nine-tailed fox is a divine 
animal; its body is red, though some say, white ; its voice is 
like that of an infant. 1 * ** A white fox is the vital spirit 
of the (Chinese) mountain Tai {f 5 ). lf A black fox is a divine 
animal' 1 Among the ft Right upper good onions i,J we find a 
red fox $£), This last fact does not agree with the above 
quoted words of tins Shi king and Cuu Hi's commentary 
(p. 5), where the red fox is described as an animal of evil. 

In d ie Nie/m rckd the * mnjma (f^) h hare (or rabbit) and 
fox are combined with tlic zodiacal sign of the Imre (flp), and 
the tiger, leopard and tmntki {%£) , with the sign of the tiger 
(Jif)- First of all on the list of calendar days for strange things' 
we find the crying of foxes, divided into the twelve days of the 
zodiac in die following way. 

I. 51 "CfewmwHtfJi of tin: Ertgi erst (yoi.yaz), wrillcLl In fja?. 

The lucky forebodings are In he found ill <-']]. XXI, Sodtui isSi iij. 

X.T.K. Vol. XIII, i>. C52, iviuffi I lie ton one ntntinneil suhljns 6, 7 and 8 of 
the “KSglit great lucky forebodings,’’ (;fj -Jz $1), at, Hl kyulrf no klbmao" 
(A M " byakko " {ft fl£) and ** genW At). 

3. # ± Eg, 6$4- 

3 - - V HI, a calendar chliii'j frmsi tl l<; sL-cund half of (ho fourteenth 

century, SSkisM sAltraa, {& ft Jfe $£), V'uL XXllI, nr XIX y, JJ, i$t, where _wc 
find lhe ntujina, to* and lannU miming the 3 O animals under iSlc heading 
“ C&i&nntft-tvkiy fig-, " Cataidnr qjf animats .' 1 

4- ft S&JSU, *.■!**• 
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"If a fox dies on the day of the rat, and this is die 
thirtieth day of the month, should the crying bo heard in the 
North, an inmate of the house will die, or it forebodes a 
lawsuit, or the shedding of blood." 

" If a fox cries on the day of the ox, tlie fifteenth day of 
the month, a boy will die, if the cry is heard in tlte East, or it 
is taken as a bad omen concerning the offices of the district." 

" If a fox cries on the day of the tiger, the nineteenth day, 
in the jV, East, an Infant will die, or tire omen is bad and 
forecasts a lawsuit" 

In the same way the crying of a fox on the day of the 
hare, thirteenth day, in the Hast, means the death of a boy, ■ or 
it is a bad omen concerning slaves; if On the day of Elic dragon, 
and in the South-East, it is a bad omen concerning something 
being broken; and on the day of the snake, fifteenth day, in 
the West, it portends the death of a man, but in a Northern or 
Western direction, only illness. On the day of the horse, eighth 
day, it means a quarrel; or, in the N, 1 K, the death of a man; 
at tiie hour of the monkey (3-5 p.m,), something dreadful. 
On the day of the sheep, nineteenth day, in the South, it 
indicates that a full-grown man wilt come ; and, thirteenth day, 
that a thief will come. On the day of the monkey, eighteenth 
day, in the .S', IV, , a man will die; whereas in the N., a male 
child will be born and die. On the day of the bird, thirteenth 
day, in the East, a man will die, or an ox or a horse.will die 
going into water. So also it means, on the day of the dog, 
thirteenth day, in the North, the death of a man; in the Hast, 
tile death of a villager. Finally, on the day of the hog, 
thirteenth day, in the North, it portends the death of a man ; 
and in the East, the death of a woman of the village. 

Then follows a reference to the discharging of dung by 
foxes. If this happens on the day of the rat, a woman of the 
village will die; on the day'of the ox, a mother will die ; on a 
tiger day, one will come by a fortune; on a hare day, it means 
a quarrel or the death of a man; on a dragon day, in a W, 
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direction, illness, or the death of a man ; on a stake day, 
fifteenth day of the mouth, in the West, the death of a man, 
in the North, the death of an ox or horse. On a horse day it 
means misfortune and lasting ; on a sheep day, theft, or some 
great calamity ; on a monkey day the death of a woman; on a 
- bird day, the arrival of a messenger; on a dog day, the death 
of a thief, and on a hog day calamity concerning one's parents, 
or death. 

On the nftxt page we find the crying of taiwki commented 
upon. In the same "way as the howling of foxes it is said to 
portend, on special days, and as heard in some special direction, 
illness or death, a quarrel, or the arrival of district officials, 
which was apparently considered as equally bad with the 
various other eviis. 

Another list of good and bad omens concerning the 
howling of foxes on different days is to be found in the 
SkU&risftd. If it is heard on a tiger day, in the South or 
North, a man will die; or, according to another version, if a 
fox cries in the South, one will get a large fortune ; in the 
West, there wilt be quarreling, and in the North, a guest will 
come. So it goes on, for all the twelve different days ; besides 
tlie tilings already mentioned, the howling can mean a small 
measure of good luck, or the chinking of sake and eating, 
sorrow, a quarrel of officials, death which must be prevented 
by fasting during five days in honour of a great god - or it 
is an omen of the getting of money, of falling ill, the death 
of horses or oxen, of fire, of the death of a child, or 
drowning. 

After alt this digression it will be clear why in the follow¬ 
ing passages of the old historical works such importance is 
attached to the appearance and the howling of foxes in the 
Falace. 

t, written hy FojLU'ARA NO SANEiU Ut<\ tJf JEJ), who was bom in 

T4oS and mired to Hignshijrcnna in T 4 S 7 ' Vot. 1 , \\ rj. 
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In the Shoku Nikon?? we find the fax mentioned nine 
times. In the seventh'month of 712 Iga province presented a 
black fox to the Emperor; and two months later the Emperor 
issued the following proclamation: u We bear that, according 
to the old tradition, in the year of the rat the crop is not good ; 
yet, by the assistance of Heaven and Earth, we have a very 
good crop this year. A. wise king of old said: *’An abundant 

year is better than good forecastings/ Moreover, the bSatk 
fox, presented to me by the Governor of Iga province and his 
officials, corresponds to the H Good Forecastings That book 
says : f A black fox appears, when a king by his government 
causes profound peace ,” 4 

Other provinces (Totomi, Kai and Hida) presented wJdie 
faxes to the Emperor in the years 715, 721 and 740/ certainly 
as being good omina, In 782 a white fox appeared at one of 
the Palace gates/ 

Bad forecastings were apparently the wild foxes which 
ventured into the Palace, In 775 such a beast sat on the official 
seat of the Dainigoii Fuji warn no Ason 7 , and another was seen 
in the inner gate of the Palace”. Unlucky also was the com¬ 
munication which caino from YamasiuL J o province in 7/4, to the 
following effect H( In die 1 2th month of last year a great number 
of wolves and stags, and about a hundred wild foxes were howl¬ 
ing every night about the OtokunE temple in Otokuni district in 
our territory; this went oil for seven days and then stopped." 11 

But more important than all these omina Is a passage of 
the year 741, in which we read of a haunting fox 1 '. " Nsmwa 

1. (fl U # SC, written in 797. 

2. Ch. V, K.T.K. Vol. IT, p. 73. 

3’ Jb J$!j chapter in the Books oF Divi nation. 

4, Camp, the above i>. i}, 

s , Ch, vt, p, 8 7 ,yui p, ite, xin p, 223 . 

6. Oi, XXXVII, p.676, 

7, Cln XXXIII, f, 5S5. 

3. ch. xxxin, P , 5S7. 

9. Same chapter, p. j 74. 

10. Cb. XIV, p. 235. 
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no Maya (a god) subdued a spook ke); in the garden lay 
the head of a fox, without its body; only its hair and dung lay 
scattered beside tlic head.” 

The Nihon kokt L speaks only of a wild fox which dug'a 
hole i3i the inner garden of the Chddo-in, an office in the Palace, 
and lived there, but disappeared after about ten days,’ 

The Shaktt Nihon k&kP mentions foxes thrice* In S33 a 
fox rail into the Palace, but was beaten to death by tlie Imperial 
Guards when it reached the Seiryoden 1 * 3 4 * In 84x) the same 
thing happened, but the fox was pursued and killed by a dog E . 
I11 S34 the flapping of wings mid the sound of crying were 
heai'd one evening above the Palace* The Guards looked up 
towards the sky but could not sec anything because of the 
darkness, Some thought that it was a flock of sea-birds that 
they heard, but one of the number declared that Celestial Foxes 
E 3 ? IE, Tcnko) had passed. 6 

In the Nihon Montoku Tamv jitsurohi we read tint in 
855 a fox appeared in the Palace in the. day-time. The 
chamberlains were ordered to drive the beast away, but it ran 
round in front of the Emperor who shot it. K 

The Nihon sanded jitsurofof gives several cases of foxes 
entering the Palace. In S/i two female foxes appeared in the 
day-time in the Kdcho, a department of the Dajckwan (Council 
of State), They were caught but were let go in the Kauan 
field (" South of the River-field i! ), as was also another fox which 
came howling into the same office in the same year 26 . In 875 

1 . 0 # & IE, ’written in S4I. 

& Ch- XVII, K r T.X. Vol, HI. jv Sfi. 

3, If B ft ft1 writloi in SL9, 

4* Ch. IT, X.T.Ev. Vol- HI, p. iSi 

y Ch, XIX, p. 4c £>■ 

6. Ch. IIIj. p, 192. G*mp. abovt, pp. 6 Snrt <)* oncl my paper ort lUc L 
* Tcngu, Transactions, Vol. XXXVI, Part II, pp, 34 seqq, 

Witten 5l1 thc Em]Jcror Monloku ifjnctt 

B50-S53. 

3 , Ch. VIT* K.T.K. Vol, III, p. 524 

4- B * Sfli St Hb written in goi. 

tv. Ch. XX, KrT.K, Vol. IV, p. 335. 
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a fbx dropped dung on the wooden floor before the Shishindcn 
(in the Palace), and some days afterwards another fox urinated 
on the same spot. 1 2 These were all bad omlna, but still worse 
was the following: In the first month of S 3 r there happened 
many strange things in all the barracks of tlie Body-Guards. 
In those of the Right Body-Guards a fo^ was constantly 
dropping dung on the seats of the General and lower officers, 
my it even'passed urine upon a man who guarded tlie seats at 
night In the departineEtt of the Left Body-Guards rats bit the 
cords of somebody's sword and quiver and ran off with them. 
A fox was doing the same with a quiver, and although a man 
seised the object, the animal did not let go until it had bitten 
through the cords; then it ran away. The soldiers pursued 
and caught it 3 4 In the same year a fox climbed upon the 
Eastern tobi no o " kite tails ", the vertically projecting 

parts of tlie roof) of tlie Eifuku gate (of the Palace)*, and in 83 / 
such an animal ran in the day-time upon the roof of the Crown- 
prince's palace, but was killed there by a very brave man' 1 . In 
SSz a fox incessantly howled in the same palace from y a.m. 
till 6 p.m. s The Fox-star [#E M) I s mentioned twice; in 873 
a white shooting star, .and in 8S r a red one, appeared and 
entered tlie Fox-star 5 6 * , 

The Nihon kiryakit mentions the fox five times. In 905 
a fox died in tiro Pat ice, but the Emperor did not consider it as 
making tlie Palace unclean. 8 In 940 a fox chewed the key of 
the Korean box which cotitalned the seal of the Emperor, and 
ran away in the direction of tlie Shomei gate 8 . In 944 a great 
number of foxes assembled at the barracks of the Left Body- 

1. CL XXVII, p. 418. 

2. CH. XXXIX, p. 557. 

3. Same page. 

4. Ch. XU h p, J22- 

5. CL XU, 7.5^, 

6. Ch. XXIll, p. 369; XXXVIE, p. S45 . 

7 l B it contains the history up to 1036, 

8. Pari IT, Ch. I, K,TJL VoL V, p. yfij. 

. 9. Ch. IT, p. 8a8. 
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Guards 1 , and in 972, at the New-year's festival, there were 
more than 100 foxes howling even within the barracks’. In 
930 a woman combed her hair on the top of the Southern 
hisashi (the projecting roof) of the rooms of the Court ladies in 
the Palace. Perhaps it was a haunting fox (HE 

§ 3. Legends, 

A, Fighth, Ninth and Tenth Centuries. 

As to the vtnjimz we find in the Ni/wngi* the following 
passage * “In olden times there was in Kuvada. village, Tamba 
province, a man whose name was Mikaso and who had in his 
house a dog called! AyukL This dog killed a mountain animal 
called vmjiua (££ !)£)* In the belly of tlie beast was found 

a magatama 3 of Yasaka gem 3 . Therefore tine gem was pre¬ 
sented to the Emperor. It is now in the shrine of Iso 7 no 
kami." 

Bakin 4 thinks that this idea of the pearl of the mujina, 
although very old, was originally borrowed from the fox 
legends. As we Jiave seen above (p, 7), the Chinese speak 
about a mysterious pearl, which we re-foxes have in their 
mouths and which makes the man who gets one into hEs 
possession a favourite of tlie whole world, In Japan some think 
tliat foxes liave a luminous pearl in their tails, by which they 
make the so-called fox-fire, kitsune-bi*. But nowhere is a pearl 
said to be found in tlie belly of the fox, nor do we find any 
oli^er passage in which the mujina ^iearl is mentioikxk 


1, Ch, IT, p, 833, 

Cte VI, p. 939. 

3 - Ch. VI, p. 933. 

4* Civ VI, Jv.T.K. I, p. 129. 

5 . Mae&tamJl, ^ 3E, curved jewels, fl.ru “ Oomnwntltajicd gcin* trf Cornelian 

or other stones ?l (ASTOM, ytkengi, VoJ. I, ]>. 3!%, 

6. ARI H Vas*kfl gcm H Cf, AaTutr, tvihsvty, Y' 1 ^ h I 1, 1 ^4- 
7 - TT Jl- 

$, Itmeki tnstftit Ch. V, nr 2, p. J 0-1 *- 

9 , Compare below Sku rail’s " l ni-au Jh , rpu i[nl in Uic *Ww an cfot/Ml 

^ m ui % pis & m c iK -i 9 > 
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Another passage of the Nilumgi runs as follows : fi In the 
second month of the 35th year of the Empress Suiko (627) 
there was in Michmoku (Matsu) province a mujina the 
kana. reading ujind) which changed itself into a tuan and sung-" 1 
The first Japanese fox legend we find in three books 
belonging to the eighth and twelfth centuries, namely in the 
Ryd-i ki, Fttso ryahki and Misu kagami? 

In the Emperor Kimmci's reign (540-571), a man from 
Ono district, Mine province, went out to look for a good wife. 
After a long time lie met in the field a beautiful woman, of 
whom he asked : " Will you become my wife ? M She con¬ 

sented ; whereupon he took her with him to his house and 
married her. After a while she became pregnant and gave 
birth to a son. At that time there was a puppy in the house, 
which always harked at its mistress. She bcsceched her 
husband to kill the Least, because she was very much afraid of 
it, but he did not do so, although lie loved lier gmatly. Once 
on a ceitain day the dog made as if it w r ould bite her, but 
withdrew barking. Suddenly the frightened woman changed 
into a fox (yakan, ^ which climbed upon the fence and 
sat there, while the husband, looking at the transformed wife, 
said: tf Between you and me a child has been born, therefore 
I cannot forget you. Come always and sleep with me.*’ She 
acted in accordance with her husband's words and came to 
sleep with him. For tills reason she was called Ki-tsune 
(" come-always ", US? ki-tsu-nc). She wore at that time 

1 Ch. XXII, K.T.X. I, p. 355, 

i. The full title of the A’ye-i l<t as. u Rihmkisflit gtBifd a?jHir kn iyd-i ki" t 
ge, ** Record of the Scipernaluml I’licnomcna by 
which £ood Slid lied watt illMrirthtly rewarded and punished in the Japanese 
Empire. 1 ’ It contains the "rewards And ponishmentS ” (ingwa ul^, ^ 

En a Buddhistic samse^ of the time from t he Empcrur Vflryaku £45 7-4 79} to that 
of the Emperor Kujiin (7 70-78 i]y ef r CtmiliQ I'ldjTt, Tn li-S-K p. 3$2. The author of 
this work, the Eqddbct priest KkIKaI, fjfc lived ill tlic Lime of the Emperor 
XoJa-il (749-758). Although Ihe author ol (he lair/ai (p. 1561) calls 

(he work Rei 4 M instead of Ryd-i l-t, the latter reading snust be right. 
Tbc legend is to be found in the Gwtsfo , nr 447, Vol, XVf p p. i+; 
and, further, in Lhe Rind ^ Eg- |Q, Ch. ill, K.T.K, VJ, p. 48.6 sq,, 

and in the Mint Aww( 7ft jSL wriiteai in the second hatf of the twelfth dfentnry, 
Cli. I, K.TTC. XVlX p, 
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a scarlet-painted dress. Her child was called Ki-teu-ne, 
ikmm- He grew to be a very strong man and could ran as 
fasEly as a bird can fly. 

So far the Ryd 4 &i\ and the author of the Fuso ryakki 
adds : " In the time of the Emperor Shorn a (724-749) there 

was a man called 'Mino no kitsune El If Ufo ' the Fox of 
Mino \ who w r as perhaps this very child.” 

In the Ktmjahi momgatari'' we read a story about a very 
tall and strong woman who lived in Mino province at the time 
of the Emperor Shbmu and was called Jf the Fox of Mino IJ ; 
she was said to be a descendant of the fourth generation, of the 
fox mentioned ill the old legend of the Ry& 4 -kL 

In the Zenka hikP we find the first version of a curious 
old legend, quoted in the Fuse ryakki A and told again in tlie 
Konjakil monagaUtr? and in the sftttknsftxS. It runs as 

follows:— 

In the fifth year of the Kwambd era (S93) the author of 
the Zenka Juki became Governor of BEchu province. At that 
time there was in Kaya district a man called Kay a Yoshifuji, 
who was very rich and by means of his money secured die 
position of shomoku (/\\ g h a. high official) of Bison province. 
In Kwambei 8 (896) he resigned his post and after that time 
was living in Hongo Ashimori. As his wife, who was a very 
lewd character, had run away from him to the capital, he lived 
quite alone. Suddenly he became crazy and wrote and recited 
love lettem and poems £0 an imaginary woman, litis lasted for 
20 or 30 days, till at last he disappeared and was sought for in 
vain by the inmates of the house. His relations, all very rich 
and men of great distinction, were convinced that he had 

I. &fgj WrilLCrt before 1077; C]l, XKIU, nr 17, Jv,T,K- XVI, 

Pr IQ05J see beloiv. 

wriutn hy Ml'Afcltl KlYtiYSUwA, H. ^ lived 

844. £16.. 

3. Ch. XXH, X.T.K. VI, p. 644, see below. 

4, Cbr XVI, nr 17, K.T.K. Vol. XVI, p. *y±Q. 

S' 7 C ¥ ^ 3 Ji wrillcn before. 1346, Ch. XXIX, K/XK, Vol. XlYff?. tljjfj 
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committed suicide, and they vowed that they would make an 
image of the devcnrfaccd Kwannon, if they found the body of 
the unhappy man. Thereupon they cut down an oak and made 
the outline of the image, giving it exactly the same length as 
that of Yoshifujfs body. Then they bowed before this would- 
be statue and repeated the vow. This they did for 13 days, 
when to their extreme amazement Yoshifbji crept from under 
his godown, thin and pale as If he had been seriously if!. The 
floor of die godown was only 4 or 5 sun 1 from the ground, so 
that it was almost impossible for a man to get under it. Yet he 
had been lying them for thirteen days. After having recovered 
hb senses sufficiently to give an account of his adventures, he 
told how a girl had several times brought him love letters and 
poems from a princess, and how he had answered them in the 
same vein. " At last," he said, H< the girt came with a magnificent 
carriage and four postilions, to take me to the princess. After 
a drive of about ten miles we arrived at a splendid palace, where 
an exquisite meal and a very hearty reception from the princess 
soon made me feet quite at case. There I lived with her, as 
inseparably as two branches growing together upon the same 
tree. She gave birth to a sou, a very intelligent and beautiful 
child, which I loved so much that I thought about degrading 
my son Tadasada and putting this child in his place as son 
of iny principal wife,—this in view of the high rank of the 
princess. But after three years a' Buddhist priest suddenly 
entered the room of Her Highness, carrying a stick in his 
hand. The effect of ltis appearance was astonishing. Chamber¬ 
lains and Court: ladies 'all fled to left and right, and even the 
princess hid herself somewhere. The priest pushed mo from 
behind with his stick anil made me go out of the house 
through a very narrow passage. When I looked back I 
discovered that I had just ‘crept from under my own 
godown J ,J 


1, I bitit ^1,193 indi-L's. 
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This tale struck nil the inmates with wonder. Immediately 
they demolished the god own and lo ! twenty or thirty foxes 
came from under it and fled in all directions to the mountains. 
YoshEfujfj bewitched by these supernatural foxes {reiko, ® $}, 
had been lying under the go down for thirteen days, fancying 
that he was spending three years in a palace. As to the priest, 
this was a metamorphosis of K wan non 1 , who of her pity had 
broken the force of the wicked sorcery. Then Yoshifuji was 
wholly cured and lived on fur more than ten years thereafter. 

It is interesting to compare herewith a story which we find 
in the Skim pen otoglzjshr. Apparently the above legend has * 
inspired the author of die Kiisnm soskL In this it is a Buddhist 
priest who gets a love letter from a lady, and is conveyed to 
lver house in a splendid carriage drawn by an ox and escorted 
by three servants. The woman is beautiful and the house 
rich, and there are a great number of samurai and attendant 
ladies, who amuse themselv.es with feasting and drinking. The 
priest who is greatly influenced by the surrouaiding splendor, 
soon learns how to enjoy the luxurious life with the charming 
lady. He spends months and years there until one day a loud 
noise is heard at the gate and three or four young Buddhist 
priests come in, carrying crosiers 3 in their hands. The lady of 
the house and her servants flee away in great alarm, and the 
astonished priest sees them all change into foxes and mu off 
in all directions. 

Quite stupiEkd he looks about him and discovers that lie 
is lying under the floor of the main building of the Kongo-shotn, 
a Buddhist temple in Kyoto, What lie had thought to be 
blinds and floor mats (fcttami) were nothing but pieces of rough 
matting made of straw and reeds. The musical instruments 

J. According to the JConjnitt uiOrtfij^inn il was a layman, a meUimOTphrais 
of [tic Kwannon image which th* relations btd made, ^ 

z. IK 1$ published by Hacixo Yosihyuki in Vd. II, 

Kilsacic zushi, ££ EJt bating from lUe Muromachi period £1378-iGai). 

z. ffi shakuji, staves with their lops armed with metal rings, carr»d 
by travelling priests. 
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appeared to be horse and cow bones, and the plates and dishes 
were only broken saddles and skulls. His clothes consisted of 
pieces of old and dirty paper, and his whole appearance was so 
ridiculous, that some little boys, who were playing there and 
saw him creeping from under the building, broke forth into 
loud laughter and dapped their hands and danced with glee, 
A samurai, who knew the priest, was just passing and looked to 
see what all this laughter meant. He could hardly recognise 
his reverend friend and got no answer from him to his astonished 
questions. Then he took off the paper rags and gave the priest 
his own upper garment; but as the bonze was very tall, he still 
looked ridiculous and Ids legs were wholly visible. In this 
condition he arrived at his village. Although he thought to 
have been seven years in the mysterious house of his fancy, in 
reality lie had spent only seven days under the temple. It was 
Jizb, who bad saved him. 

B. Eleventh Century. 

1 1 

The Ginji monogatan 1 contains the following tale, A 
bishop who was travelling, once passed the night in a lonely 
house, which had such a dirty and awful appearance, that he 
was asked by bis companions to read a sutra in order to drive 
away all evil Influences. When two of them went behind the 
house with torches, they saw in the frightful looking wood a 
mysterious being, big and white, 'which they supposed to be the 
metamorphosis (henge, ■ffc) of a fox. Immediately they told 
the bishop about it, who said: * f Although I have heard 
about the haunting of foxes, 1 have never seen it; therefore I 
will have a look,” After these words he went out The man 
whom they had found alone in the house said: “ Foxes haunt 

the place here, but they are worthless creatures,” and lie did 
not show any fear. Afterwards the mysterious being appeared 
to be no spook at all, but only an ordinary girl. 


:♦ written in 1004, Ch. ^ JJ. 
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In the O-u-ki 1 \vc read the following: J< On die fourtJi 
day of the eighth month of the fourth year of the Chogueu era 
(1031)* the Saigm called with a loud voice* not to be compared 
with other {human voices. A god [namely* a fox) spoke through 
her mouth. Sue was mad and built two Shinto temples which 
she dedicated to the gods of the Naigu and Gegu.* There¬ 
upon she summoned ah kinds of worthless people and made 
them dance the kagura* and perform other frantic dances night 
and day* Then the sorceresses of the capital began to worship 
a fox (imitating the Saiga) and to declare this animal to be the 
great divinity of Ise jjjiff Jg). Such things are very wicked" 
For the Study of fox-lore as well as for that of the 
Tonga the Konjaku mowgatar? is a very- rich field. Besides 
the above mentioned tale, borrowed from the Zcnka hikP> we 
find in this book the several fox legends, given below,, but the 
tanuki or mujma are not mentioned. 

h ujiwara no Toshihito, .who lived in the Engi era 
(901-922)* once caught a fox and said to it: “ Go to my 
house in Tsuruga and say that I am coming with guests and 
that they must send some servants with two saddled horses 
to-morrow at the hour of the snake (9-11 a,m.) to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Takashima.” Thereupon he let the fox go, and it 
ran away, looking back several times. The next morning 
thirty men on horseback came to meet their master at the 
appointed place and told a strange story, (r Last night*" they 
said* ** at the hour of the dog (7-9 r.M.)* our mistress felt 

1 . d' Ab a diary of FujiwARA pi* SAfiieuKP^ J|f aiso called Osv 
Kfl Wl¥A, who lived g^6,ic^j6. Ha was Udaijin, ■■ Right Minister"* 

hcnCc the title of the hook 11 Diary of the UdaijEn Oslo no miyn ” 

3 . Itsuki no msya, n virgin princess of the Blood* who was sent to 
the Imperial shrine at Ise at the lime of the Coronation of :in EmptrOF to stay 
there until the latter s death or abdication. 

r The Inner and Outer Temple at Ise, 

4. A wered pantomimic dance with music. 

5 - written before 107? hy Minajioto Xu Takakuni, tjt |S, 
who died in (hut year. 1 . 

6- S;e above p. st, r 
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indisposed and had a severe pain in the breast. A Buddhist 
priest was called ln h but the patient said : 1 Why arc you all so 

anxious? It is nothing particular, I am only a fox. I was 
caught by your master who is on the way home, and ho 
ordered me to tell you to send some men with two saddled 
horses to the neighbourhood of Takashima, as he is coming 
with guests. Please do so, otherwise it will go hard with me/ 
We decided to go with the horses, and at once the lady 
recovered (the fox had left her}/' Toshihito .smiled and 
ordered liia attendant to go to Iils house and announce his 
arrival. There they were astonished to hear that the fox had 
spoken the truth. The next day, when they were enjoying a 
nice meal of enormous mountain potatoes, they discovered the 
fox sitting on, the top of a, roof and looking at them. As a 
reward for sending the message he got some food and then 
Went away/ 

One evening a very goo 4 looking young man met at the 
Sujaku gate in Kyoto a beautiful woman with whom he at once 
fell in love. She refused at first to accept his proposals, saying 
that it would be his death to sleep with her, but at last she gave 
way, saying that she would die in his place. At the same time 
she asked him to bury her and copy a part of the Saddharma 
pundarika sutra (Hokkekyo, ^ J§£), and to offer it oil 

behalf of her soul. lie laughed at her pessimistic notions but 
promised to do as she said, whereupon they spent the night 
together. At daybreak she went away saying; "I take your 
fan with me f if you come to-morrow to the Butoku-deu, this 
fan iviU prove to you that I spoke the truth, and yon will 
recognize me/ 1 The next day he went to die place indicated 
and saw a dead fox with the fan over its face. Deeply moved 
he buried the animal, and every seventh day wrote a paid of the 
Hokkskyd and offered it in a temple. In the night of the 49th 

I. Ch. XXVI, nr 17, K.T.K, XVI, pp, 1203 sqq. The. same legend is to 
Ik found in the Uji tfim ^ lj£ £7 j$, Ch. I, K r T,K> X.VH, 

pp. 42 sqcj. 
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day he saw the woman in a dream as an angel, surrounded by 
numberless other angels. She explained to him that she had 
been reborn in the Trayastrinifat heaven 1 by virtue of the sutra. 
After uttering- these words she ascended to the sky to the 
accompaniment of heavenly music* 3 

At die time of the Emperor Shomu (y 24-749) there was 
in tile province of Mino a very strong and tall woman, who 
was tailed “the Boxof Miaio." She was a descendant, of the 
fourth generation, of a man who had been married to a fox 
from the same province. She had the strength of a hundred 
men and abused the power by robbing the merchants who came 
and went to and from the market place. But at last she was 
overcome by a much smaller woman from Owari province, who 
forced her to stop her bad behaviour fore verb 

At the time when the Empress Jotdmon-m, Consort of the 
Emperor Ichijo {pS6-iOir), lived in the Kyogcku-den, a palace 
in Kyoto, she heard, on the twentieth of the third month, when 
the cherry blossoms were in full bloom, a divine voice reciting 
an old-tiriK: verse, in which die smell of tlie blossoms was praised. 
But there was nobody to be seen at the time who could have 
spoken these words* This made the Empress anxious, and the 
people were in doubt. They did not believe that it had been a 
fox, but were inclined to consider the work that of a spirit ; 
although it was strange that the voice had been heard in the 
middle of the day, while spirits are wont to appear in the night, 4 
A wet-nurse found herself alone with ti child of two years 
in her arms at tlie southern front of the house of her master, 
when the latter suddenly heard her crying for help, He ran 
with sword in liaud to the spot and saw to his utmost astonish- 

1. ’JTJ if! TO-ii ten, also Written $§_ JIJ llic “ heaven of 33 (devas) ”, 
where Indnt reigns. 

2. Ch. XIV, nr 5, |j r yjy, 'llic some legend occurs in Use 

tftwmmsJtn, S’ ^ # (ffl ch. XX, K.T.K. XV, pp. 5S9 HJ, According to si 
note it b found in the Ifokkeiltn, ^ ■ 

3. Ct, XXIIIj nr 17, p. IG05. 

4. Mono norci, ^ 

5. Ct. XXVII, nr 38, p. 1339. 
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meat two v/et-nurses, who were exactly alike both pulling at 
the child but from opposite sides* Which was the neat nurse, 
and which the fox, or something of the kind ? The frightened 
father brandished his sword, whereupon one. of the women 
suddenly disappeared and the other and the child felt down 
unconscious* A Buddhist priest was immediately sent for, who 
by means of incantations brought the nurse to her senses The 
other woman, she declared, had appeared to her and laid hold 
of the child, saying: "That child is mine, 1 ’ but she, the nurse, 
had held fast to it; and they were struggling together when the 
master came. Nobody could say whether it was ,a fox or a 
spirit} 

A maid-servant received a message from her master 
ordering her to tome at once tom house which he had rented. 
She hurried to the place with her child and found her mistress 
who gave iier plenty of food and after four or five days sent her 
back. Site left the child there, as she was soon to return. 
But when sire arrived at the former house, she found there to 
her amazement those whom she had just left in the newly rented 
house. They asked iter where she had been staying for so 
long a time, and did not believe her story. Then she ran back 
to the mysterious house and found only a lonely heath, where 
her child was lying alone in the grass, crying helplessly. Pro¬ 
bably the woman hid been deluded by foxes. 11 

A man who went out in the midst of a dark winter night 
to call a priest for Ms sick mother, saw on the top of a gate a 
glittering being which continually sneezed and laughed aloud. 
Thinking that it was a fox he ran away, half dead with fright, 
A little further on he discovered a round glittering tiling which 
cried aloud. He shot at and hit it with an arrow when it burst 
into fragments and disappeared. This was certainly a trick of 
foxes. 5 


u Gi r XXVII, nr 2£, p. 1260. 

2, Gi. XXVII, nt p. 12(35, 

3. Same chapter, ur 33, p. I2&7, 
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In the clear moonlight two men were seeking a horse 
which had been lost in the mountain;. All at once- they 
stood before an enormous cryptomcria which they had never 
seen at that spot before. They came to the conclusion that 
they had l>een led astray by some god, and decided to go 
back after having marked the tree with two arrows in order to 
find it the next day. But lo [ as soon as their arrows hit the 
tree, it vanished. Then they knew clearly that it was a spook, 
and, frightened, took to their heels. The next day they went 
back to the spot and found instead of the tree the body of an 
old fox, with a cryptomcria twig in its mouth and the two 
arrows in its belly. Such was the fellow that had played 
them the trick l 1 

„ A man who belonged to the Imperial Guards met in the 
bright moonlight a beautiful woman, with whom he began to 
converse. But she continually kept her fan before her face. 
When they had entered together the gate of the Imperial 
Guards, the man suddenly remembered what lie had heard 
about men being deceived by foxes in the Hdraku-in (within 
the Palace), and decided to try and find out whether or not 
this woman was an animal of tliat sort. Be drew his sword, 
graspad her by her hair and pressed her against a pillar, 
threatening to kill her. But she jumped ahoufc in a most violent 
manner, and discliarged urine which stank dreadfully so tliat 
he Jet go of her, whereupon she changed into a fox and ran 
out of die gate, crying : “ ko, ko." The man regretted very 

much that he had not killed the woman at once. If one meets 
a beautiful lady in a lonely place, ho had better keep aloof, 4 

A spirit 5 , which possessed a person and made liim (or her) 
ill, was transferred to a " monotsukl no onna hJ * (a woman called 
for die purpose of placing within her a bad spirit), and it spoke 

X, Same chapter, nr 3Jr, !>■ 1273* 

2. Jianvc chapter, nr 3B, p. 127 5* 

3. Mono no lie, % / 

4. ft J " pfJ5se9fikm-womnn ". 
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through her mouth to the following effect: ** I am a fox, I 
have not come to do evil, but only to have a look round, 
because I thought that there was plenty of food at such places 
as this; the result was that I (chat is the patient) was kept 
indoors*” After these words she took from her bosom a white 
gem of the size of a small mandarin-orange (itiikan), threw it 
up and caught it again- People who saw this said: ,f That is 
a strange gem, Probably the c possession-woman' had that 
gem already in her pocket in order to delude mankind,” Then 
a young man caught the gem., when the woman threw it up, 
and put it in his pocket. The fox which possessed the woman, 
begged him to give back the gem, but lie refused, whereupon 
the fox wept and said : "To you the ball is valueless, for you 
do not know how to use it Therefore, if you do not give it 
hack to me, I will be your enemy for ever,, but if you give it 
back, I will help and protect you as a god/’ The young man 
made the woman repeat the promise and then returned the gem. 
Afterwards, when an exorcist 1 had driven out the fox, the gem 
was no longer to be found in the woman's pocket. This was a 
proof that it had really been the property of the being (that is, 
of the fox) which had possessed her. Tile fox kept his promise. 
Once when the young man was going homd in a dark night, he 
became quite anxious and called the fox to his aid. Im¬ 
mediately the animal appeared acid led him forward cautiously 
and stealing along a narrow lane instead of the main road. 
From a distance lie could see the reason of this slraiige be¬ 
haviour, for there were a great number of thieves, armed with 
bows and sticks, on the road where he would have passed if 
the fox had not led him elsewhere. At the end of the lane the 
fox disappeared and the man went on safdy to his home. 
Many times he was helped and protected by the animal, a 
proof, says the author, of how much more grateful animals are 
than men* 


1 * ® kensha. 

z. Ch. nr 40, p. , 
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At a river in the neighbourhood of Kyoto It often happened 
that people who passed on horseback on their way to the 
capital saw in the evening a duly looking girl, who asked them 
to take her up behind Stem on their horses. If they did so, 
she sat on die horse for a distance of four or five cho 1 and then 
jumped off and ran away in the shape of a crying fox. One day a 
young man decided to put a stop to the tricks of this animal, and 
rpde alone to die spot, but he did not see her* On his way hack to 
the capital, however, the girl appeared with the ordinary request. 
He took her on the horse and bound her tightly to the saddle. 
When they arrived at the gate, he delivered her into the hands 
of the guards, but she escaped and on away as a fox. At the 
same time gate and guards all vanished as if they were wiped 
out of existence. When tfie man. looked about him, he found 
himseir in the open field and his horse was nowhere to be seen. 2 

Other legends tell about foxes which caused a man to 
wander about in the night without finding the right way, 5 and 
others that caused strange faces to appear in the night 
under the ceiling of an old chapel, which was supposed to be 
inhabited by a demon Once when three men passed the night 
there, they saw the faces but drove them away by brandishing 
their swords* This put an end to the fear of the people in the 
neighbourhood. 4 Further, we read tliat " frightening people is 
the work of old foxes which can all be killed by a single falcon 
or dog' 15 ; and still another story tells about a fox being the 
double of a woman, and when attacked by the husband escaping 
in the same way as in the other tales, 4 

Finally, we read a story dating from the time of tine 
Emperor Sanjd (1011-1016) as follows: In Mino province 
there was a ford in a river, where people who waded across ill 


t Cho, FT, is 1 fQ yarefc li inches, 1/36 of a ri (H, 7 miles, 775 yards). 

2. Gh. XXVH, nr 41, p. 1280. 

3. Same chapter 1 , nr 42, p. liS4, 

4. Same chapter, nr 44, p. 12&7. 

Same chapter, nr 31, [)> 1 3 ^ 3 . 

6, Same chapter, nr 3Q, p, 1276. 
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the night often heard a woman giving birth to a crying child 
and saying: ^Takt it in your arms," Once a fearless man 
took the child and refused to give it back, but on reaching his 
home he found that it was nothing but tree leaves* Some 
people said that this was the work of a fox, others supposed that 
the woman in the river was the ghost of a woman who had died 
in childbirth* 1 

These legends clearly show the various ideas about the 
fox which were prevalent at ttiat time. Though sometimes 
useful to men, the animal played tricks on them for the most 
part, not so much .for the purpose of doing them harm as to 
frighten and annoy them* In order to accomplish this aim they 
not only took a human, mostly female, shape, but also changed 
themselves into trees or mysterious glittering beings. Possession 
was common, as well as appearing in the form of a woman’s 
double* It is very probable tliat the white gem, used by the 
fox in one of the legends, simply means its soul, which is often 
thought to have the shape of a white, glittering bail; it reminds 
us of the pearl which foxes hold in die mouth in Chinese 
legends.* 

C, Twelfth Century. 

The Kohi no ki* contains the following: “In the third 
year of the Kowa era (rroi) there were in the capital many 
different cases of fox-haunting. At the first the foxes gave 
meals (to the people) before the' Sujaku gate, preparing rice 
from horse dung and vegetables from cow bones. Afterwards 
they did the same behind the ShiEcibushd (the Department of 
Rites and Ceremonies) and before the gates of the houses of the 
Kuge (Court nobles) and samurai* The people called it 1 Great 

fox-banquets. 3 hl 

J. frame chapEcr, [ir 43, p. I2S5. 

4. free above p. 7* 

3 . 3fi SU* If Fox-baunting record," written by fin SO MasAFusa, 
Ck & E J?}> 1040-1111, after I1QI, for that year is mentioned > n 

the lcjcnd. We find dv': work in the Gumhi rs 4 j^ uf in' Vol. VI, p, 96*, 
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u Minamoto no TaJ&yasu, the Z jsho rto suke (Librarian), 
went to the Sai-in 1 ol Kamo (jiqja). His carriage stood outside 
the gate. When night felt two or three young court nobles 2 
and two women entered .the carriage and drove atvay in die 
moonlight. They passed the Kamo gawa and came to the 
bank of the river at Shichijo (Shichijo kawara). On the way 
they met the Captain, of the Right Imperial Guards, Nakahara 
no Icsue, In the carriage their nice red garments were dearly 
visible, although it was night 3 . The Captain was astonished and 
the boy* who managed the ox before the carriage* could not 
endure it any longer and fell with his face to the ground in the 
middle of the road. Then the court nobles gave him a red 
fan and suddenly went away* There were traces of fox 
paws on the cross bar of the carriage*. The ox boy went 
home, and when he looked at tlic fan next day, he saw that 
it was a bone. He immediately fell ill and died within a few 
days. His master, who was very much afraid, was minded 
to burn the carriage, but in his dream a divine man came 
to him and said : * Please do not bum it; 3 will reward 

you (for the use of it}*' At the change of magistrates 
the next year he was appointed Librarian (the reward of 
the fox),” 

In the subsequent story the Emperor Horikawa {1086-1107} 
is escorted by mysterious horsemen, who cover their faces with 
their sleeves, and when they arc asked who they arc gallop 
away without answering. They disappear after having passed 
the Sujaku gate which was apparently the favourite haunting 
spot of foxes. Another time a bishop* famous for expounding 
Buddha's Law* was asked by an old woman to come to her 

1. a virgin prinKas of (he Blood, Of the MKic KinSt as the & 4 i£« 

g) of Ik, and rfsldlng hi the Kiima shrinfi at Kyoto. 

*. $£ Tin-taka- 

3. The * kilsune-bi M or <£ foK-fint" !*mde them quite diitEnci in th* 
darkness. 

■ +■ 1C shskn* the bar tal which the person in the carriage wbs leaning when 
lie bowed and Sftluled. 
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house in order to hold a service there. He promised to come ; 
but the woman came the same evening and made her request 
again. So lie went with her passing along the Sujaku road 
in Rokuju (Kyoto), which had its usual ap^jcarance with its 
magnificent houses and temples* In the house when they 
entered it the offerings were ready, but there was no one to 
attend. Behind a blind somebody clapped his hands, and all 
of a sudden wine was brought in. The astonished bishop did 
not eat or drink anything, but first sat down before the butsu- 
dan (the Buddhist house shrine) and struck the prayer bell with 
a single stroke. Suddenly the light became red and the dishes 
which had been prepared for the priest appeared to be a kind 
of dung. The whole occurrence was so startling that the 
bishop was quite unnerved and fled half dead with fright. The 
next day he went to look for the house, but there was. no trace 
of it to bo found. Apparently the foxes had hoped to make 
the bishop ill by causing him to eat the abominable food, but 
their magic power came suddenly to an cud at the first stroke 
on the prayer bell. 

A man (that is, a metamorphosed fox) bought a house in 
Kyogoku in the district of Shichijo (Kyoto). Afterwards he 
destroyed the house, went to the Toribc field (the burial place) 
and used the boards nf the house for burial materials (as fuel 
for the pile). What he had paid for the house seemed to be 
gold, silver and silk, but afterwards it ail appeared to be 
nothing but old straw sandals and clogs, tiles and pebbles, 
bones and horns, 

M asaFUSA adds: "There arc many examples of trans¬ 
formation of foxes in the annals of history...I have not 
hitherto believed those (Chinese) talcs, but now I have seen 
with my own eyes the same strange things in Japan. Although 
the world is approaching its end, the spooks arc just the same 
as in olden times ; this is most queer/ 11 


[. Gtnu&o tlfijii, Vol. VT, p, 965. 
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The Fusd ryakki 1 contains, besides the above mentioned 
talcs, quoted from the Zenka hik? and the Ryo-i kt t tlie 
following legend, 

" the biography of t 3 x= abbot Sb -5 (jff) fl§} 4 we read: 

‘ I*v the fourth year of the Ninna era (3 S 3 ) the Empress Rokujb 
was ilL At that time the- abbot was bo years old. He was 
summoned (to the Palace) and came in order to recite hitcanta- 
dons. For three days and three nights he did not move from 
his scat and took no thought of either sleep or food. On the 
morning of the fourth day the Empress cried aloud, bent her 
body and rolled on the floor so violently t]iat the bedroom 
nearly collapsed. In the meantime there appeared from the 
north-west corner of the bed curtain a supernatural fox Hi, 
rdko) which anxiously ran to and fro in alt directions. The 
Dajodaijm (Prime Minister of State) and all the others who 
were present, trembled with fear and quite lost their presence of 
mind. Then the abbot read die ' Salvation-mantra whereupon 
the house'stopped shaking and the fox departed. The Empress 
recovered and the Emperor rewarded the abbot in an imperial 
way„ Sf< * 

Further, several bad omina were observed within the 
Palace, namely, of foxes copulating 7 , or howling*, or climbing 
upon a roof 1 , or passing urine in the Emperors room™, or 
sitting in the scat of a high official 11 . In p05> a fox died in the 
Principal Administrative Department of the Bunk wan (in the 

i, Pfi SEh “ Abridged theory of Japan,” willed in tUc izlh century 

by the yritst Kwo-HS, HJJp Etlfi Eeacber of tiiCi priest OjnKV, iJijj ^ (1IJ2-I2U), 

3. See nlwvc y. 21- 

3. See above y. 20, 

4. Thft Kline abbol esyncisiccS in S&5 A Tcsi^U wby ynsSc&cd and IvrmcftLctl 
Use KiupiflSS (KojilEuo, Ctl, HI, K.T.K. XV, y. 66, tinny, my treatise on Use 
Tengri, Trnnsacliens, VoL XXXV J, I f art II, y. 46}, 

5. Gcdattn do Jo, J(Jl 

6. CElr XXlf, K.T.K. VuE- VI, v , 634. 

7. C3s. XXIII, |>, 650, In SgE- 

& Chr XXIM, y. 66 > \u 90J. 

9. CEe XXIU, y, 671, in 909, 

10. C]|= XXIV, y. 684, in tjzj. 
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Palace). As there was doubt whether or not the room had 
become unclean by reason of tills fact, it was no longer used for 
official purposes. But the Emperor issued a decree stating 
that the building was not to be considered as unclean*. The 
same question rose in geg, when a fox had died within the 
Inner gate of the PaEacc. The Udaijin (Right Minister), ordered 
the Secretary (#}■ pih geki) to examine the precedents as to 
.the question whether or not such a thing had been declared to 
render the Palace unclean; for if this was the case, the religious 
ceremony of the next day could not take place, The Secretary 
answered that it bad always been considered as making the 
Palace unclean, whereupon the Udaijin reported the matter to 
the Emperor, But His Majesty said : “As the fox does not 
belong to the six domestic animals,, the Palace is not to be 
considered as unclean; moreover it is not mentioned in the 
rules regarding the ceremony.” 

FujiWARA NO YoRtNAGA* relates in Ms diary, entitled 
Taik?, bow in 1144 a boy of id years was seduced by a fox 
in the shape of a young woman in the Noden (a building of the 
Palace) and in consequence caught a bad venereal disease.' A 
few days before a fox had come under the caves and looked at 
him. " I never heard such strange things before remarks 
the writer. 

On the same page he gives the following account: "In 
olden times there were, many foxes in a certain yashiki (com¬ 
pound of a nobleman) at Kyoto, When, a few years ago,, 
these foxes reappeared, there a bow and arrow were set up (as 
a kind of magic) to prevent them from coming, but it had no 
effect and they showed themselves precisely as before. There¬ 
upon I laid food (a bait, probably poisoned) at the fox-dooi^ 

1. Ch. XXIII, jj r 6jo. 

£. SI? M 19 Js, Jjvcd 

3. ^ 3 which runs from *143 till * 155. 
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and since tint time no foxes appeared there any more. What 
makes me sure that the foxes were divine spirits (ff( is 
that they were not tempted by the bait or terrified by the 
bow-sorcery; these were clearly of no effect. But within the 
compound of the yashiki there is a little old shrine, and it was 
the god of this which probably caused the foxes to appear. 
Moreover the mansion repeatedly escaped the fires which 
occurred from time to time on all sides of it, and even one 
which broke out within itself did no damage ”♦ 

Here we see the fox as a seducer of you tig men, just as in 
China, but on the other hand as a protector against fire. The 
divinity of the shrine mentioned was probably JnarE, Lha Rice 
goddess. 

Another diary, the S&tkaikP, contains the following 
details. On the fifth day of the sixth month of the second year 
of the Jijo era (t 178) there was a discussion at the Court about 
a fox which had been killed by means of an arrow in the 
neighbourhood of the palace of the Saigu at Ise. When the 
Emperor asked for precedents, it was reported to him. that in 
107a the third son of Narisuke, the former Lord of Yamato 
province, namely, Fuji warn no Nak&sue, who had killed. a 
spiritual fox rj§i reiko) in the office of the Saigu at Ise 
(the white foxes at Ise were called sMra-Iomc, £3 -£%), was 

banished to Tosa province. And in 1132 a fox was killed before 
the palace of tho Saigu. On hearing this report tile Emperor 
ordered a Doctor of Law to investigate the law on the subject. 
When this Doctor gave the results of his research, they 
corresponded to die nqjort already made (that is, in respect to 
exile as punishment). According to the Law it was forbidden 
to shoot an arrow in the compound of a palace, and the killing 
of a fox was as great a crime ax the killing of a divine spirit 

m s). 
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In the Hyakttrmsltft we find both these cases (of 3072 
and 117®) mentioned ; while the Gidowcpts/ti? and the JihkinsI 0 
refer to the former ease only. 

D. Thirteenth Century. 

The Kojidatf speaks of a pupil of liishop Ertzen (j(£ jjifji) 
who was sick for a long time with an intermittent fever The 
bishop, supposing lie was possessed, went out into the street and 
humbly begged for food, which he gave to the boy in the belief 
that this humiliating act would benefit him. The boy folded his 
arms and said : " I am a divine fox; but being opposed by 

your powerful influence, I do not know what to do* Henceforth 
I will never come again,” 

In the Uji shut monog&lari~‘ wo read the following legends: 
A samurai who went home one evening met a fox, which lie 
pursued and hit with an arrow in its loin. The fox tumbled down 
and howled loudly, and then limped away throng] 1 the grass. The 
animal went on for two cho before the samurai in tlic direction 
of the tatters house, which was at a distance of only four or 
five cho. When the man saw diat the animal had fire in its 
mouth, he set spurs to his horse, but it was already too late. 
The fox, on arriving at the house, had transformed itself into a 
man and set the house on fire. The samurai, who thought 
that it was the work of, a real man, pursued him, but the 
fox resumed his vulpine form and disappeared into the high 
grass. Thu house was burnt down. Even such creatures take 
immediate revenge for wrongs done to them; it is better not to 
shoot themT 


IT fj), written after 1259, K.T.K. Vd. XIV, Ch, V, p. 44 and Ch, 
ViJgp. I37 , 

2. a& ^ #3, written after 1215, Ch. IV, K.T.K. VoL XIV f p. 46. 

3' d" £ l Jl @, milieu lit 125 a, Cii. X, nr 31. K,TJC. Vol. XV, }>. S09. 

A . S W ^written 12 Jo. r 3 20, Ch. II I, K. T. K. VoL X'V, p. 77, 
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In olden times a mom no he (the spirit of a being), who had 
possessed a, person and made him ill, was transferred to a woman 
(by the incantations of an exorcist) and spoke by the mouth jof 
the woman 1 * 3 4 the following words: <c I am no curse-causing 
spirit I am a fox which passed by here seeking- for food. My 
children, which are in a grave-house, are hungry and I came 
here because I thought I would find some food for them; when 
I have eaten an offering-rice cake, I will go away,’ h Thereupon 
die possession-woman was given such a cake and after eating it 
with a voracious appetite, she asked for some more to take to 
her parents and children. When she got this she put it into her 
bosom and requested the exorcist to drive the fox out of her, for 
it was the fox that was speaking through her all the time. Then 
the woman fell on her face and after a while rose up ; but 
strangely enough the rice cake had by that time disappeared out 
of her bosom I Apparently the fox had taken the cake away 
with him, 5 

A tanuki trick* is told in tile same work/ A holy man, 
who lived in a mountain for many years, was often visited by a 
hunter, who had a great veneration for him and always brought 
him food. One day the saint told the hunter that Fugcn 
Bosatsu* came night after night as a sign of the efficacy of his 
(the saint’s) prayers. The hunter, who was curious to see this 
miracle, stayed there hoping to see it; and in the middle of the 
night the Ikfdliisattva really appeared, seated on his white 
elephant. The devout hermit wept and worshipped, but the 
hunter, who thought it queer that such a divine apparition 
should be visible even to the eyes of common people like him- 
seir and the young servant of the hermit, decided to put it to the 
test. From behind the praying saint he shot an arrow in the 

1. A moEia-tsuti no orana, '* pflse^Hirvamiii, 11 tamp’ trie die 
rttMOEpfarii Ch. XXVII, nr 39, sibove ]V 39. 

2 r Ch. IV, p. 86. 

3, Ch.VIH, f. 170. 

4 . 5HCS’» Samsntahhftdijir 
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direction of Fugen, and lo 1 the glorious Eodhisattva disappeared 
at once and there was a sound as of something tumbling down 
into the valley. Tlie next day they found a big tarntki with the 
arrow in its dead body.' The good hermit had been deceived 
by this animal because he lacked knowledge, and the hunter by 
means of reflection discovered the trick. 

This is the first passage in Japanese literature where we find 
the tanuki mentioned as haunting men. It is dear that this 
animal appeared in Japanese folklore much later than, the fox 
and the mujina. For with the Up shui monogaiari we are 
already at the beginning of the thirteenth century (or later), and 
the above mentioned list of forebodings (p. 15), which includes 
the crying of tanuki on the different zodiacal days, dates from 
the second half of the fourteenth century. The reason for this 
late appearance is that the importance of the tanuki in Chinese 
folklore is not to be comp red with that of the fox. The legends 
were rare and therefore did not find their way among the Japan¬ 
ese people 1 as early as did those of the fox. * 

In the Gu&wanshd 1 wo road that Bishop Ji en (probably the 
author of the Gukwansho) wrote a letter to the Prime Minister 
of the Emperor Go Toba (1183-1198). who believed that the 
ghost of the Emperor Go Shirakawa had spoken by the mouths 
of certain persons three in number, ordering the people to wor¬ 
ship him. The bishop wrote, as I mentioned in my paper on 
the Tengu,* that he considered the mutter to be the work of 
foxes or Tengu. which already in olden times liked to be wor¬ 
shipped and to throw the world into confusion. The Emperor 
followed the bishop's advice and took no notice of thrf ghost's 
command. With respect to one of the possessed persons, a 
woman, the Bishop said : ” If it is clear that she is not possessed 

by a fox or tanuki ($E 31 , kori] and that she has spoken volun¬ 
tarily (that is, if she has tried to deceive the Emperor and the 
people), than she must certainly be banished. But although men 

r. ^ written before 3225, Ch. VI, K.T.K. XIV) p. 55 S sq. 

2. Transactions, Yel. XXXVI, Part U, p. y?. 
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are strange beings, I do not believe that this is the case. It is 
certainly a fox or a Tengu/that has caused her to speak so* If 
the woman is simply put away in some corner, the fox or fanuki 
will at last go out of her and keep quiet thereafter*” So the 
Emperor ordeied the woman to be sent to a mountain monas¬ 
tery, where she gradually recovered. 

This is the first time that we come across the term kpri 
(foxes and tanuki), so common in later days. In another passage 
of the same work 1 "Celestial Dogs” and "Terrestrial Dogs” 
fill $J) are mentioned by the writer as the probable 
authors of the unprecedented event of a Fuji watt's (namely 
Yoritsure's) becoming Shogun of Kamakura (1219). For this 
matter caused great indignation among the other members of the 
Fuji ware family. Fakin' 1 gathers from the fact that the Tengu 
are bracketed now with foxes and again with "Terrestrial Dogs*” 
that the latter must be the same as foxes* 

In the Gtmpei stisuik? we read the following:—The 
Emperor Shir&kawa (1072-10&6) went on one occasion late at 
night with a few followers to the Gion temple at Kyoto, in order 
to visit a woman for whom he had built a palace in tliat neigh¬ 
bourhood- It was pitch-dark, as the moon had not yet risen. 
Suddenly a light appeared, which was extinguished the next 
moment, but came again directly and in such fantastic form 
that the Emperor shivered with fear. Tadamori, who was sent 
ahc .d to seize the light and bring it to his Imperial Master, 
thought that it was a demon or an old fox of the Gion wood* 
Slowly and stealthily he rode in the direction of the mysteriously 
shining thing* and was about to make a violent attack upon it 
with Ids long sword, when a voice was heard and he discovered 
that it was simply an old priest bearing a torch, who had been 
sent by the abbot to meet the Emperor,' 1 

i- Ch.VII, p. 

2. Nimtise tw £ riruJ hu, ^ ^ {written in I& 11), p. 1054* Cwop* 

my I realist an tilt Ttngti, Transactions, Vol. XXXVI, Part 2, p. 5 1 . 
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When Tstmcmasa, Lord of Tamba, went as a pilgrim to 
Chikubu island, he spent a whole night there praying to Benzai- 
ten to protect him against his enemies and to cause the Imperial 
Majesty to shine over all the country. At daybreak be heard' 
the sound of the waves of the lake, and of the wind blowing 
through the pine trees, and in the joy of his heart he played 
several times on a biwa (lute), which one of the priests gave him, 
to the delight of all the priests who wea r e present and who wept 
with admiration. Benteit accepted the musical offering ; for 
from above the front steps of the temple a white f&% appeared, 
and, walking in the garden, the animal looked watchfully in the 
direction of the IjOrd of Tamba. It was a wonderful thing indeed. 
Tsunemasa. thankfully considered this fox a manifestation of the 
goddess and did not doubt that his prayer would be answered. 
After he had given expression to his joy .in the shape of a poem, 
the fox cried " ko, kb ", and hid itself behind the temple, 1 

One day Taira no Kiyomori (11 iS-r tSi) pursued a big fox 
on the Rendai plain, and was already about to shoot: it, when 
die fox suddenly changed into a yellow woman, who smiled and 
spoke to him, saying : “Ifyou spare my life, I will fulfill your 
wish*” On hearing these words Kiyomori removed the arrow 
from the bow and asked the woman who sire was. She 
answered : " I am the £ King in the midst of the 74 roads,’ ” 2 

u Then you are probably the * Dtva-King the Venerable Pox, ” * 
Kiyomori said, and alighting from his horse lie reverently bowed 
Himself down before her. Thereupon the woman resumed her 
former fox shape and disappeared, crying u ko, kb ”* Kiyomori 
reflected upon the matter in the following way: “ It is the work 

of the God of the Kitchen* that lam poor* For attaining wealth 
by suppressing the Kitchen-god, Benton's ' beautiful names ' G 


i. Ch, XXVI 1 T, p. 
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are unsurpassed* One of those names, is the 1 * * 4 Deva-King the 
Venerable Fox \ of to-day. Therefore I must fully practice the 
+ Law of Daten * V* 

** The Chinese Empress Tao Sz',- after having ruined the Em¬ 
peror Yin* of the Western Cheu dynasty (B,C 7S j), became a 
fox with three tails which cried ' kb kb ' and entered an old 
grave. The fox changed itself into a beautiful woman in order 
to enchant men, and by means of a bewitching smile she did no 
end of mischief; eight or nine out of every ten men were seduced 
by her “Tn order to ruin the Emperor Yiu the king 

of another country practiced the ' Law of Daten/ Datm is a 

foxr i 

This is the first time D&Un, tliat is, Dagiid Ten, is men¬ 
tioned. We read about this Leva in several books of different 
ages which for the sake of dearness and chronological order 
will be brought together and treated below. 

A valuable book of reference is the Kvktm chomamhifi in 
which we read a number of legends, 

A Dainagon, whose house became more and more haunted 
by foxes, decided to hold a battue. In the night after he had 
given orders therefor, he saw in a dream an old grey-head with 
the stature of a tali boy in*a green hunting-dress, who squatted 
under an orange tree in the garden. On being asked his name, 
the stmngo individual said, trembling with fear: “ I have been 

living here in your house through two generations, and I have a 
great number of children and grandchildren, whom I have 
always tried to keep from doing mischief, but they would not 
listen to Inc. Now I am very much ashamed to be sharing 

l. PE" ^ Utttcn ia Dagini Tin, see Wow. The legend is to bt found 
Ch. T, jj, ia- 

2r Kl- Set above -p- E 5 she- wa!i *>rigiual5y his favour^ cotieutiinc. 
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with them your just anger; please, forgive it for this time and 
I will protect you forever, and always let you know whenever 
any good luck may be coming your wayA Thereupon the 
dreamer awoke, gbt up and opened the door of the verandah. 
On the same spot where Ire had seen the mysterious man in his 
dream, he discovered in the morning light an old hairless fox, 

which shyly tried to hide itself behind a bamboo bench...,. 

The battue did not take place and from that time the fox always 
announced to the Dainagon whatever good luck lie had to 
expect 1 2 

Fnjiwara no Tadazanc (1078-1162), called Chisoku-m dono, 
a very ambitious man, ordered a Buddhist priest who was 
famous for tine power of his incantations, to practice tlie Dagitd 
doctrine' 3 , which has effect at a previously appointed time. The 
priest said i " This doctrine lias never failed. Within sscven 
days it will have success ; if not, you must prolong it for 
another seven days. In case of non-efficiency after that interval 
you may banish me." After seven days the priest requested 
Tadazane to send somebody to Itave a look, and when the man 
went he saw a fox which came and ate the offerings without 
fear of die surmtinditig people. This was so far a good sign, 
said the priest, but he had to continue the rites for seven days 
more. lie did so, and on the last day of that period Tadazane 
saw during his siesta a beautiful woman passing by Ids bed. 
Her hair was 3 sliaku longer than the border of her silken robe. 
As he seized it, she said; "Why do you do that; it is 
not good to do so." Her voice, gestures and face were all 
supernatural, so that lie supposed her to be an angel from heaven. 
But the apparition broke away from him*so violently, that 
her Iiair was tom from her Iraki, whereupon Tadazane awoke 
and saw that he held a fox tail in his hand. As soon as the 
priest, for whom he had at once sent, heard of this dream, he 
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was delighted and said that he never had had such a splendid 
effect Tor his prayers, and diat the next day, at the hour of the 
horse (l f~i rut,), Tadazane's wish would be fulfilled. The 
priest was right, for really there came at that hour a very 
lucky message for him from the Emperor. Afterwards Tadzt- 
zane became Prime Minister and rewarded the priest with a high 
post The fox tail, which he kept in a beautiful box, was 
subsequently treasured up in a monastery. Tadazane learned 
the Dagini rites, practiced them himself whenever he wished for 
anything, and never did so in vain. The fox that ate the 
offerings and appeared in the dream was apparently Dagini Ten 
herself. Besides the tail there was also an image for which 
a small Shinto shrine was built, called ** the shrine of the 
Celestial Divinity of Happiness, 1 ’ 1 

In the Shohei era (931-937* several hundred foxes came 
on one occasion to worship the Daibutsu of Tddaiji, As they 
were driven away by the people, their spirit possessed a man 
and said through him: " We have been living already a long 

time ill this monastery. We worship the venerable image 
because it is to be afflicted and burnt to-day. i?i 

At the time of the Emperor Go Toba (3183-1198) the 
palace of a Princess in Kyoto was liaunted. Shod a Yorinori 
waited night after night in vain for the spook, till at last, in the 
seventh night, when he was half asleep, lus head was bombarded 
with potsherds. First he did not sec anything, but after a while 
a black bring jumped over him. When he caught it and looked 
to see what It was, he found that it was nothing but ail old, 
hairless iamtki ! He pressed the animal down and brought it 
alive to the princess, who rewarded him with’the present of a 
sword. After that there were no more spooks in the jalace.' 1 

Aii old mountain lake was frequented by a great number of 
water birds, but everybody who hunted tliem was drowned. 

t . Cb, V I, p. 3 IS. Ttic mime of I he divinity wu fp fft t’nkulenjin, 
simply iimMlia name tor Dajjini Ten. ScC below. 
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One day a brave man decided to put a stop to this mysterious 
matter, and went alone in the dark, armed with a bow and 
arrows and a big swordj his way lying through the lonely 
mountains. On reaching the lake lie sat down and waited a 
long time under a pine tree which stood on the bank with its 
trunk hanging out over the water. Suddenly, in the dead of 
night, the surface of the lake was disturbed and waves began to 
dash upon the shore. The man bent his bow and waited. 
Them appeared a light in the midst of the lake, die form at 
which he could not distinguish. It came flying in his direction, 
but when it readied a point just above the tree and saw the 
audacious man aiming his bow at it, it flew back over the lake. 
As this ivas repeated time and again, the man grew tired, and, 
throwing his bow on tile ground, drew his sword. Then 
the spook came nearer and he saw in the light a grinning old 
hag, whom he immediately seised. She tried in vain to pull him 
into the kkc, for he stood like a pillar and gave her a stab with 
hss knife, which made her wcakef and weaker, till at last the 
light disappeared. The hug died and turned out to be art old 
txtmki, which he took home and showed to his astonished 
brothers, who had refused to- go with him for fear of the 
dangerous spook. 1 

A captain of the Left Gate Guards, called Saito Sukeyasu, 
who was hunting in the province of Tamba, once passed the 
night in an old chapel against the advice of the villagefs, who 
told him that the chapel was inhabited by nn anthropophagous 
monster. He preferred to run the risk of being devoured by 
the monster to remaining in the snowstorm outside. While he 
was leaning against a pillar, half asleep, he' heard somebody 
approaching in the garden. Peeping through a chink of the 
sliding-door he discovered a pitch-black Buddhist priest ($£ ^i, 
hoshi), who was so fall that his head reached to the eaves; but 
Snkeyasu could not distinguish him clearly* The priest stretch' 
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cd a horrible, hairy, thin arm through the dunk of the sliding- 
door and stroked Sukeyasu's forehead, but when the latter gat 
upright, he withdrew the arm immediately. After a white the 
hairy hand appeared and stroked Sukeyasu again, but this time 
the captain grasped and held it tightly. In the struggle which 
ensued the sliding-door got pushed out of its groove and fdl 
over on tlic verandah. The giant was underneath and when 
pressed down by Sukeyasu, became smaller and smaller and his 
arm thinner and thinner, and he cried with A very weak voice. 
Then the captain, called Ms servants and ordered diem to strike 
a light. And lo 3 the gigantic spook appeared to be only an 
old tanukL The next day Sukeyasu was proceeding to show 
the animal to the villagers in order to convince them that the 
monster was not so dangerous after all and that it was now' 
dead, but the servants Itad roasted and eaten the tanuki, and 
only its head remained. This was shown to the astonished 
peasants. From that time the chapel was no longer haunted by 
anthropophagous beings. 1 

In the next legend we read about a rain of pebbles which 
continually descended in the house of a minister in Kyoto. 
Nobody knew from wliencc they came. Although the inmates 
were not hit by the pebbles, the thing perplexed them greatly, 
till a samurai from the country gave them the advice to bring 
tanuki together from all sides and to prepare a meal from them. 
As he came from the country, they trusted him and followed 
his advice. Nice mats were spread in the garden, many lamps 
were lighted, and a great number of tanuki, roasted and cooked 
* in various ways, w?ere eaten, while the sake cup went round after 
a most jolly fashion. With loud voices the feasters cried out: 
** You tanuki, you mean fellows, why do you haunt the house of 
the Minister ? Those who do such things are punished in this 
way (namely, by being killed and eaten). 3 ' Thereupon they 
threw the bones upon the earthen wall surrounding a neighbour- 
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ing monastery and ate and drank again, " Now they will not 
play such tricks any longer,” they said to one another, and 
really, for a long time there was no further pebble rain in that 
bouse. " This is no lie/ 3 tlie- author adds, " for it is a strange 
feet which happened only a little while ago. Doubtless the 
pebble rain was the work of tamiki." 1 

The Axnma kaganti* speaks of three fox-onum, The first 
occurred in 1186, when "a fox brought forth a young one at 
the foot of Eikoku san. This young fox came into the palace 
of the Shogun at Kamakura, According to the diviners it was 
a had omen. Many strange things had already happened 
during the previous year.'* The second omen was in 1213, when 
it thundered in tire.night, and at tlie same time a fox cried 
several times in the southern garden of the Shogun's palace.* 
The third time was in 1250. In that year a fox, which cried 
every night in that same garden, was shot by one of the 
Shogun's Body-Guards, and ran away through the eastern 
Chinese gate ; its crying was heard in the direction of Hiki ga 
yatsu (valley), 5 

In 1188, on the 14th day of the 9th month, a child was 
born and disappeared. After four years it was found, as a little 
boy, in an old grave inhabited by a fox. The discovery was 
due to a dream in which the grave had been indicated. The 
boy was taken home, but the fox of the grave changed itself into 
ail old man who suddenly appeared and gave a sword and a 
comb to the bov, secretly whispering into his ear : ** You will 

become the Ijord of Japan, To-day you will attain that rank.'* 
This child was Shigemochi, and NagashigCj his heir, afterwards 
carried the sword. 1 


1 , Clrr XVlI, p. gJI. 
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In the Zcht kojidm £ l u'c read: “ In olden times somebody 
shot a fox in the neighbourhood of a tetuple in which a fox 
(yakan, 3ff ^p) was considered to be the body of a god (that 
is, in which a fox-shaped god was worshipped). The Court 
nobles deliberated whether the fox had been killed or not, but 
the Dainagon Tsunenobu said that it was no crime to shoot a 
god, however exalted lie might be, when that god ran out of 
his temple in the shape of a fox,' 1 3 

E. Fourteenth Century. 

Urabe no Ken^o? tells in the Tsuresuregt&t? the following 
story:—" There were spooks in the Palace at Kyoto. While 
some courtiers were playing go t somebody lifted the blind and 
looked at the game. It was a fox sitting like a man, but it ran 
away when the astonished players cried out: 1 A fox ’ ' It 

was apparently a fox that had tried to haunt them, but, being 
not yet well trained to the business, had not succeeded.'* 

In the Menu k&gamt 4 we read the following: In 1285 
the priests of Hiyoshi, on Hieizan, came to the capital and placed 
the mikosbi of the god in the Palace, as a sign of their anger, 
because the Emperor had declined some request they had made* 
Then they returned to their mountain home, leaving the mikosbi 
behind. For fear of the god the Emperor (Go Uda) went out 
from the Palace and established himself in a private house. But 
after a while he left there and returned to the Palace for the 
following reason. I11 tliat private house there was a chapel of 
Waka-miya or Iwashimizu, where a large number of foxes 
lived- Somebody liad offended these animats in such a way 
as to cause their revenge to fall upon the house. Their anger 
revealed itself in a great variety of strange incidents, and the 

i. ****«& written at the enfl of !hc tjfti or beginning of Iftc r^Lh 
century. CK. II {[£ gfi], Gitniko nuffi f nr 487, Vol- XV 1 T, p. 661. 
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Emperor thought It better to return to the Palace. Apparently 
he was more afraid of the foxes than of Hiyoslii, the mighty 
god of Hidzan. 

In the Tat&etfc 1 * we find the legend about Kakuban (the 
priest of Koya-san into whose heart tlio Tengu had stolen and 
who was found by the monks of Koya seated after the fashion 
of the image of Fudo Myoo), which I have given in detail in 
my treatise on the Tengu* The monks thought that Kakuban 
had transformed himself by means of some magic art which old 
tanuki or oldfaxes possess,'’ 

In Ch. XXII 3 an aged nun seated in a sedan-chair is be- 
licved to be an old tanuki or fox, which must be forced to show 
its original shape by making smoke enter its nose, or by being 
shot. 

F. Fifteenth Century. 

In the Yasntmniki* we read for the first time about people 
who had foxes in their service for magical purposes. This kind 
of sorcery was called u kitsune-tsukai, the employment 

of foxes/' Under date of the roth day of the ninth month of 
1420 YASLTOMr writes the following; ** Tliis morning Takama, 

tlie physician of Muromadii done [the Shogun Ashikaga 
Yoshimochi), Was thrown into prison along with his son and 
younger brother. Since recently the rumour has spread that they 
have foxes in their service (have used them, ft, tsukau), yester¬ 
day the Consort of the Shogun ordered exorcists to hold 
incantations (kajij, whereupon two foxes fled from her rooms. 
The foxes were caught and killed, and, white it was thus 
apparent tliat Takama had foxes in his service, he was 
summoned this morning (to the palace). This noon Sadamune 

I. 3k ^ 1 ft, written afcnnt Vcd, III, Cll. XVII), p. 2 r 

2* Transactions VoL XXXVI, Fait It, pp. 6a seq, 
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Ason* the Ghie)-Diviner 1 , was aiso summoned* because he too 
was said to use foxes. How terrible* terrible are the deeds of 
the people in these times, in which the end of the world is 
drawing near 1"..Same year* tenth month, 9th day: 
" According to what I heard afterwards the prisoner Taktuna 
was yesterday banished to Sanuki province, and Toshitsune 
Ason would have undergone the same punishment if he Iiad not 
beforehand become a monk of tli£ monastery at Akiuo. These 
all were people who used foxes," 

A famous and interesting legend is to be found in the 
K&gakushu?, sub voce " Dog hunting.” We read—" In olden 
times there was in India a king called Hansoku ($£ Jgi) whose 
consort surpassed all others in wickedness. She persuaded the 
king to order the decapitation of a thousand men. Afterwards 
reborn in China as the consort of the Emperor Yiu 3 £), of 
Cheu, called Pao-Sz' ijjfl), she deceived the people and 
ruined the empire (781 B.C.) After her death she was reborn 
in Japan as Tamam# no -mae (s as m in the time of the 
Emperor Konoe (1141-1155). Then she killed an immense 
number of people. Later she changed into a ivfrite fox and 
brought harm upon very many more. The people of the time 
proposed to hunt the fox* but first bo leant the art of hunting 
on horseback by hunting dogs. The white fox, aware of this 
purpose transformed itself into a stone. As birds and quadru¬ 
peds which touch this deadly stone die immediatcEy* it is 
called the $es$f&-scki f\ ), or 1 life-killing stone ’; it is 

now otl the Nasu moor in Shimozukc province. This was the 
origin of dog hunting."* 

The same thing we find mentioned in the ^Hkkem f okt^ t 
where we read the following;—" Second year of the Kyd-toku 
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era (i 45 3) > second month, 25 th day. The abbot of Rinko-m, 
called Shuzan, paid me a visit, and during the conversation we 
spoke about dog shooting. He said: ' The Emperor Toba 

£ 1107-1123} had a pretty concubine, of whose origin nobody 
knew. She was called Tamamo no mae and was very much 
beloved by the Emperor, with whom she spoke about Indian and 
Chinese matters, being thoroughly acquainted therewith. But 
when the Emperor fell ill and consulted a diviner, the latter 
declared that the illness was'caused by the woman, and when, 
in consequence, prayers were recited with a view to curing the 
patient, the concubine turned into a fox and ran away. This 
fox, which lived on the Nasu moor in Shimozukc province, 
was pursued, but in vain, because it was so extraordinarily 
spry. Therefore the Emperor ordered the samurai to shoot 
dogs on horseback in order to Icam thereby how to shoot 
foxes. Afterwards Kazusa-no-sukc kilted the fox, and in its 
tail were two needles, which he gave to {his master) Yoritomo 
(Minamoto no Yoritomo, the Shogun of Kamakura, 1147-ngg). 
After receiving these needles the latter became finally the ruler 
of die world* This (namely the Emperor Toba’s order to the 
samurai) is the reason why nowadays dogs are hunted. The 
fox was a metamorphosis of Pao-Sz' (the abandoned concubine 
of King Yin, who caused the fall of the Western Cheu dynasty 
inySi B £.y n 

In Owada TatekPs 1 YBlyoku t$uka£ % we find the legend 
of Tamamo no mae dramatised as follows : A Buddhist priest, 
named Genub, is warned by a village woman that he is quite 
near to the dangerous ** life-killing stone/' The woman and 
the chorus tell him tine legend of Tamamo no mac, the beautiful 
and learned concubine of the Emperor Toba, who was well 
acquainted with Sutras and Vinayas, Confucius 1 doctrine, 
Chinese and Japanese arts, poetry and music, and who 

1- A ?H M $ ft 
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was called "Pearl :I (Tama) on account of the dearness of 
her mind. One evening the Emperor had assembled all the 
talented men among the courtiers* and they played for him 
on the flute and the lute. It was a very melancholy evening 
at the end of autumn. The moon had not yet risen, a 
drizzling rain was felling and the wind was blowing. All 
of a sudden the lights went out, and in the darkness 
Tamamo no mac’s body shone like a brilliant sun, 
enlightening the whole palace. At die same time the 
Emperor became ill. The Court magician, Abe no Yasunari* 
declared that it was al! the work of the concubine, who 
thereupon flew away to the Nasu moor and changed into a 
white fox. 

In the second act the village woman appears to be the 
spirit of Tamamo no mae herself. She promises the priest, at 
his request, to show her fox shape that night* and then 
disappears into the stone. In the next scene the stone splits of 
itself, and inside of it a light becomes visible, in the midst of 
which the shape of a fox is to be seen. The fox tells him that she 
is tile divinity of the grave of the Crown prince Hansoku (fjf£ J£), 
in India, who appeared in China as FaoSi'* the consort of King 
Yiu* and in Japan as Tamamo no mae. Abe no Yasunari had* 
after the accident in the Palace* begun an offering and forced 
her* the concubine, to carry the five-coloured gohet. This and 
his ardent prayers caused her to suffer so much* that she threw' 
away the gohei and flew through die air to the Nasu moor* 
where she lud herself. Then an Imperial message was sent to 
Miura-no-suke Yoshiaki and Kuausa-nq-suke Hirotaune* order¬ 
ing them to kill this fox. First they shot dogs for a hundred 
days in order to get into training, and then they surrounded the 
moor and killed the fox. Its angry spirit, however* remained 
there and became the " Ufe-killing stone, hf wliich was fatal to 
men for many years thereafter. The priest exorcises the spirit 
by means of incantations, and it disappears* on promising to do 
no further evil- ^ 
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Professor Chamberlain, who also gives an account of this 
drama 1 , remarks: H The stone [tsdf no longer exists; hut the 
poisonous exhalations which still issue from the ground on 
which it stood am destructive to insect and hird/ J 

Tine same legend is to be found in the Zen priest Genno's 5 
biography, in Kawai Tsunehisa's? book entitled SfdtHpctt Kama¬ 
kura sk?y where also the history of the monastery Kaizoji 1 , at 
Kamakura, founded by the same priest, is given. This work is 
quoted by Kejzan Koji c in his Bjzkyo EatstemP* We read 
there tliat spooks liad already appeared long before the banquet 
occurred, and that it was in the time of the Emperor Konoc 
(1141-1155) (instead of Toba®)* During the banquet, in 
the depth of night, the Palace shook violently and the bmps 
went out. It was Yoshiaki who afterwards killed the fox, the 
spirit of which more than 3 00 year's later became tlie 
notorious stone. Genn 5 was ordered by the Emperor Go 
Fukakusa (3246-1259) to go to the moor and put a stop to the 
strange matter. “ When the priest came to the stone, he saw 
a heap of bones and skulls surrounding it. lie read aloud the 
** Haso dajci en ,KB , a Zen text, and said: ' Original[y you 
were a stone. Whence came tlic spirit and whither does it 
intend to go ? 1 Than he uttered a gatha (Buddhist stanza) and 
struck' the stone with his staff, breaking it at once. That night 
a woman of majestic beauty appeared and thanked him, saying : 

' f have been reborn in Heaven by virtue of your pure exhorta- 
■tion \ And then she vanished. From tliat time Genno's fame 
became great in the capital and in all die country* The Shogun 
of Kamakura, Hojo Tokiyori (1226-1265), who heard about 

1* Murm/i Hatu&Mkf&r traveUm in Japan, Sdi t<\. [1907}, p. aib. 

3. ft ft* 

3- miMSA- 

4- Si tS iif j£. 

5- 

& im in g ±. 

7 - BS, WriUtn ill IS37J Ilyakktf Val. V, 53. ji?, 

Comp, tlifi KagnhtahTti above p. 51 
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Gcnno's miraculous power, gave him a village as a reward of 
its exercise. This happened in the Kendio era (1249’ 135 5), 11 

The Am5s/(o l * 3 t an encyclopedia dating from 1446, treats of 
the question why a fox is called Mydbu no o ma£. 11 In China, 1 ' 
it says, “ tlie Court ladies are called f myobu " (fljj- JJ) r ,.. . As 
there are female divinities in the temples in which foxes are 
worshipped, perhaps these' goddesses were called ' myobu * 
after the palace ladies. Or have they (the fox-goddesses) 
gotten this name because the foxes were originally the mes¬ 
sengers of a god that was 50 called (Myobu) ? 3 shah asle 

other people about this." 

With reference to this name lf myobu," we find some 
information in the Inari jinjaki MketstP. “In this temple (that 
is, the temple of Inari at Kyoto)." it says, " a fox is called 
' myobu 1 for the following reason.—At the time of tile 
Emperor lehijd {986-1011) a Court lady (myobu), a very 
devout believer in Inari, made a vovv to spend seven days and 
nights in the temple. But on the third day she was requested 
by the priest to leave, as she had become unclean through 
menstruation. But she refused to do so and said : * Inari is a 

divinity who is the same for both clean and unclean persons ; 
so I can stay here r , and she composed a verse in this sense. 
That night Inari appeared to her in a dream and recited a 
verse indicating that the goddess disliked the menstruation. 
Then the woman left the temple and gave the name of 
‘ Myobu ' to tile fox Akomachi (one of the three foxes wor¬ 
shipped on Mount Inari), according to the tradition of the 

temple . . Another name for foxes is t Tome no 0 mar' \ 

tome means * old woman 5 rl . 

1- Cft, T, nr 57, p. 10; written 1*y the fturldliist priest Gvnoo, 

ft £ 

2 . ft k / m ib. 

3- W fl# fcfc SB tt* written hy Hacoha KCjiaw, & fc & |£, 
was a priest Ol (He Imiri tempi* Jit KyOtO m the Ivyiyhij cm [1716-1735). 
Quoted in the XtijH ta£ki } Vol- 3I> p. 5 l 3> 5 1 5- 
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■ In the Rnjii Mikki 1 we rend the following concerning the 
name ,f &rw " : u As to the word 1 tome * for fox t this has 
the following origin, On the hill behind the Inari temple [in 
Kyoto) there was in olden times a temple in which three foxes 
were worshipped as gods; the name of that temple was Td-u-mc 
*'« t® ? * It), or Myobu ska gfc>* This may be the 

reason why in later times everybody called a fox * feme' ($,} 

* .This name is found already in the Genji monogatari 

(1004), Xjji shiti nwmgatari (121.3-1 3 ), Uyakurmshb (after 
1239) and so on, 1 * 

The luiiri jinjako '*■ thus refers to the names tnybbu and 
tbnie. " Nowadays the temple on the lull behind the Inari 
temple (in Kyoto) is called the 1 Upper Temple' (Ue no sha, 
Jl fit)- Formerly the name of this temple was Tomt no sha or 
Myobif- no ska, and three fox-gods were worshipped there. As 
these three foxes lived a long, long time in the neighbourhood 
of the Inari temple, where they did strange things, the people 
came finally to call them ‘ the sacred messengers of Inari \ and 
to worship them together in one temple." 

Another word for fox is yakan (|Tf T')- In the W&kvti no 
shioii* we read sub voce tf Fox f> : n The fox is also called 

* yakan \ As to tlie Buddhist yakan (J^J ^p), that b different 

from the fox. We find in the dictionaries : * (lean), which 

is the same as fietd-dog. (jgj ya-ken); it resembles a fox but 
is smaller; it comes from Manchuria {#) }$).’ Sr 

In the old legend which we found in the Ryo-i-H* the 
word yakan is said to be the old word for hitsun£ t which is 

1- SB W SUM- written by Tsltasoya siiujsx, 3 | J|j ^ Aj 11 tbe 
Miller eE (he Ivy House 3h , probably Irt <Tl£ beginning of the I^b century, the 
principal work 00 Japanese Ibn-tore, 

2 - ^ ^ St 3f. Written in 1836 by SUGAwAra HG NaTSCJCACE, JjJi 
3C 5b ' fV ) l ° wUcd biKiiselF after bis ancestor 5 ugawarA ; bfe own name was 
Masha N’atsukace, g| ||i,- Ch. II, p. ag-a, wider the beading " 

• iha t also ailed T&nt MAetw kanti, 

3- St KB 5S- Witten by TajukAWA KmtBUGA, ^ Jl] who lived 

1706-1776. 

4 - See above p. 20. 
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cxp \allied by popular tradition to be " come always,'* Wo did 
not find £ ' yakan M in other works of the eighth century, nor in 
those of t!ie ninth and tenth centuries. Of all the fox .stories of 
tiie Ktmjiikn monogatavi in one only, is the word u yakan h ' 
used, side by side with the word u kitsunc”, as having the 
same meaning. In one of the tales of the Mhn kagnmi (isth 
century) it stands alone, while the only work of the 13th century 
■which uses the word is the Zoku kojidan ; but in the same talc 
the fox is also called fi kitsune" and apparently ** yakan hh is 
only used as belonging to the story in its oldest form- After 
that time it does not occur. The lVatny 3 $Jt&, quoted by 
Kaibara YoseiiE'Tjku" in his Wqfiga\ refers to a Chinese work 
entitled “ K'no thing ts'ich yun A , which says: iF The fox is an 
animat called yakan (Jf In China a fox is called yakan 
by mistake. Some say that the yakan is not the same as the 
fox. Tlie yakan is small and has a big tail and can climb 
trees ; the fox is big and cannot do this.” And another Chinese 
book, the Tsu tying shi ynrr? says : “ Yakan is in Sanskrit 

‘ shikkam J (jg f it is also called or ^ 

(yakan) \ its bark is like that of a tvo!f’ h 

Probably legends about this Indian animal came to China 
in Buddhist form and were there transferred to the fox. The 
Chinese work “ S/dh i"* quoted by Hirako Hitsudai 7 in 
his Honcho shokkat? explains the yakan (^f -p) as follows : 
fi In Buddhistic sutras both yakan and (ten, sable, 

matter, niustola melampus) are bad animals and resemble bluc- 

r. (llbC full title is tVamyS ruipt ^ S£)' ™' iLI|cu 

by Mikamoto ko Siutacau, fffl |flg wtio lived 911^. 

*■ luscif*- 

3. w 3Sh a dEctlowiry written in 16S8 ; Ch. V\, Section Animal's S.v, 

Fox, 

+ #wyU' 

s- M& 3 K 3 E- 

e. Ifr it, written by Ol'RN Ts'ANfi-K'i trf lisif dynasty. 

7- ¥ If # ±+ 

s. written r6e>7_ 
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yellow dogs. They devour men and can climb trees/ 1 
Hlra.no remarks : “ Perhaps the fox is called f yak an J in 

Japan in imitation of the had’ animal of the Buddhist sutras. 
There is <yi old saying that f a yakan resembles a dog. 1 This fa 
also borrowed from, the Buddhist sutras. In general the thing 
called ' yakan J (5^ is the worst and most hatinting and 
harm-doing of all foxes." 

As to the name “ toka*’ we find the following explanation 
in die Buis and shoko? . ‘'In Kwanfco the fox is called * kit sim ?' 
in the day-time, and ' tokn' at night,. In Hitachi province a 
white fox is called take. r/' The reason (for this name) must be 
that die people say the fox is the sacred messenger of /nan, the 
two characters of whose name, ^ ^rf, are pronounced to-fca (in 
karvon)." And tlic Rdju zakki 2 quotes a passage of the above 
mentioned Ittarijitija ki hiketsu, which runs tlms : “ Titan is 

called * Toka, ^njf 1 which name is to be written ^ ^ 
Toyo-u-ga r another name of Uga m viitmm 3 

' Toyo-uga " means 1 abundant food/ " 

After this digression! which we have made in order to bring 
together all references to the names of the fox, we will return to 
our starting-point,, the Ainoslui. We find in tliiS old encyclopedia 
still another passage on foxes, under the heading: 4t Igncs 
fetui, called Fox-fire (kitsune-bi)/ M Here we find the following 
explanation. "In the old Chinese classic entitled Zi ki l we 
read that rotten plants bcconac fine-flies. It fa also said that fire- 
flies come forth from horse blood. Fox-fire (ldtsune-bi, ijfa) 
is also written kutsunc-bi (rin-kwa, the meaning of the 

characters is ignhfahtus). As this ignis fatnus is said to come 
forth from horse blood, the people think fox-fire is made by 
means of burning horse bones," 

*■ <&&»>*■ 

/. Vot. H, p. 515. 

3, The "Spirit of the Itice ” Wortliippcd on Mount Tuari, Sec WSow, 
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G. Sixteenth Century. 

Among the Ot&gi sdsfti 1 there is one legend, entitled 
** Kobatana-gitsunc/* which is merely ft new form of the old 
story of the fox which took the shape of a woman and lived 
with a man as his wife, till a dog made her flee away home to 
her parents. In tins version of the tale she afterwards changes 
herself into a nun and leads a pious life, although always longing 
after her former husband. 

In the Sfdmpcn otogi zihkP we find besides the above 3 
mentioned story five short passages on foxes, both in the 
Mottomo no soshi* which dates from about 1620, Here we 
read 1 u As to the transformations of foxes, these are brought 
to light by smoking their noses," and a verso on summer runs 
as follows : “ Of Inari's festival fox-fires are the torches. 1 * 

In the Hbjo godaiki^ “ History of five generations of the 
Hdjb family 1 *we read - u An old samurai who had been in 
the service of H6jo Ujiyasu C 1 S 1 S _ 1 S 7 °) told the following 
story : 'Although Ujiyasu was a warrior, he was very fond of 
poetry. One summer evening lie was walking about when a 
fox passed crying before him. Thereupon one of his attendants 
Remarked : " lit oldun times, when, Yoritomo was hunting on 

tlie Mi ham plain in Shinano province, it began to rain and 
thunder. Then Kajiwara Kagesuq recited a verse, and the 
thunder, affected by die verse, stopped at once. Now, as it is a 
very bad omen for a fox to appear in summer time, it would bq 

1 , 1 ® £[| legends dating (roan [Etc l$lh mid iGth efintmte^ oompded 

and published in two edi Lion;* (189T And T9QI] by 1 MJOztfMl TkisS er, ^ ft* 

Comp. FlJOkEHZ, Cc&Atffae dtr jafouusthen LitftiUnf, |>p- 3 s^q. 

*■ 20 (alts, of LliC ivTiiio UlttC, cunspHcd and I'lib* 

listed by Haglko YoskjyuKI, jpf th ' n , ^ 1 - 

3 ' % 3 3 l 

4 ; VoL il, luguncl llt 2 m, p. at* mid 

5 t ftfcXKW, wfkhn l*y fllivnA jirfuiN, ^ &, a Hudtlliwf 

priest who liTed , „ 
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"weLt to drive the bad omen away by making some verses/' 
But nobody made any. Then Ujiyasu himself produced a 
nice and very subtle poem, the hidden sense of which was that 
a fox ought not to appear in summer. And lo ! at daybreak 
the fox by dead on the spot where it Had cried. The people 
thought tills strange and wondered at the miraculous power 
of the poem/ ” 

H, Seventeenth Century, 

The O-u ei-kii gunki 1 contains the following legend :— 
According to tradition Onodcia Shigemoclii, the forefather of 
Yoshimichlj Lord of Dewa, who was living at Koga in the 
province of Shimosa, once when a boy saved a young fox from 
maltreatment at the hands of other boys. The same night, when 
he was looking at the moon, an old man came and thanked him 
on his knees for having saved his child, the little fox. He said 
that lie was a white fox (byakko}, who had been already a long 
time in the service of Ijwj Daimyojin. At the same time he gave 
Shigumuchi a small packet of medicine, with the words : "This 
is a very powerful medicine, made by the goddess (Jnari) ; by 
means of this yon will this year obtain territory from the hand 
of the Emperor. You must ask him for a dominion in the East, 
remiciy Yaimkita, in Dewa province. Your children and 
grandchildren will always possess tint territory and have great 
prosperity. When you go thither, I will accompany you." 
Thereupon the old man suddenly vanished, leaving the astonish- ■ 
ed Shigcmochi with the medicine in Jib hand. The next day 
the Emperor became severely ill, and nobody could cure 
him. In and outside the capital a proclamation was made, 
promising to give to him who could cure the Emperor 

,j jk $5 nlh a A liiilory of Lbe bfiLwcin Dslig and Ushit 

sud lJewa provinces) Ciolli Ulc Eiroku tra ^rggS-igdig-) till the XeLclLvcrfl 
iggG.iGi*.) ht (hence Ike wd& H '0-u ci-kieL ”], written by Tons Masa^aO, /J ^ 
jJ: ^ a aanuirJ-E i,.f l5la AkiLa dun, wlvo probably in tin half nf the 
3 i CcnLnn'. Skftfkt Vn], XV, CIl. 36. 
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whatever reward he might wish for. Then Shigemochi came 
with liia medicine, arid in one day had such great success, 
that tiie Emperor offered him a dominion. Following the 
advice of the fox he chose Yamashita, in Dewa pro¬ 
vince, and " from tliat time up till now, during four hundred 
years, his descendants possess it and live there in full pros¬ 
perity/ 1 2 

In the TaionkP we read ; " The Emperor has three 

* sacred utensils' (shinki, jjiljt -j^), His retainers have three 
treasures (sambo, =[ Jfh namely, first, the portrait of the 
Daishokukwan (that is, Kam atari, jji, the first of the 
Fujiwara, who lived 614-669 and obtained the title or dai- 
shokukwan shortly before his death) ; secondly, the Hokkekyo 
tSaddharma pundarika sutra), written with golden ink by the 
abbot ErHYOj & %, and thirdly, the * Sivard of ihi LsttU 
Fox'- The Kwanjdsho ('Prime Minister'), namely Suca- 
WAR a no MfCHiZANE (845-903), who was tmnsformed after death 
into a great peal of thunder (because he died in anger on account 
of an unjust exile), bore a grudge against/he Court and killed 
Fujiwaia no Tokihira (871-909) who had caused his exile. 
Night and day it blew and rained continuously ; it was terrible, 
just as if an army of gods tore the Palace asunder. The 
Emperor (Daigo, 897-930) was very much afraid and asked 
Teshin ko (£ fl| Fuji warn no Tadahiva): ' Which god 

has the palace watch to-day?' Thereupon Tcishinkb saw a 
white fox coming forth from the hilt of his sword, and he 
answered : ‘Your Majesty can be at ease ; for to-day it is 
Irian's great divinity that is guarding the Palace. 1 Imme¬ 
diately after these words tEic thunder and rain stopped and the 
sky became clean This sword is called f The sword of the 
Little fox/" 

1. :£(■&&, wrUteo !>y iUnurUAeA Tejtdkij, lived 

l$j0-1 653; aJso called A \trin s/itiinw sMt } lift ^ *f| ES fr Co)tWLion of 
various Vpl. T, p. 21. 

2, KttgiLMint no [adu, /]•* Hi I 72 ■ 
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The Shinck<?mQ}i$ku 1 contains several fox and tauuki 
legends. A inan was sitting before the Inari temple at Kyoto, 
when an old fox came out of the temple and jumped to and fro 
over the torii. As the man looked at it in great astonishment^ 
the fox said to him: “You must jump also." "That is 
impossible for me, 1 ’ he an^wened, but the fox replied : "If that 
is the case, I will teach you/* and taking off the man's hiori, 
the animal threw a long rope over the torii and pulled it to and 
fro. The man fdt as if he also jumped across and became quite 
perplexed. On having returned to his village he knocked at the 
door of his house, but his wife and. children would not open to 
him and exclaimed : li Good Heavens, it is an old fox; don't 
let him in." In vain he assured them that be was their husband ■ 
and father, and then with tears came to the sad conclusion that 
he had fallen alive upon the u animal-road " (one of the six 
conditions of sentient existence in Buddhism, the so-called " six 
paths/’ ^ or glti), Thereupon he went away and lived 
thenceforth by the seashore, eating only seaweed and fish, while 
the villagers pitied him greatly and erected a small Inari shrine 
inhis honour- 5 

At tlie time that tlic Dainagon of Owari was hawking in 
Tsushima, Ire wislied to have prepared the medicine culled 
U-sai-cn (|J J®* JJj], which is made up of tlie livers of several 
animals), and ordered one of his retainers to have some one take 
out the (1 living liver J ’ of a fox. The samurai gave the order 
to a bird catcher who caught a fox, but as the man desired to go 
home, he accepted the offer of one of the samurai's kitchen servants 
and gave him tlie animal with the permission to eat the flesh 
after removing the liver. But a$ the kitchen servant was doing 
it, his wife, who was in Kiyosu (Owari province), was suddenly 
possessed by a being which spoke through her, saying : " There 

was no reason why he should kill me, as. he is no official (that 

IS * PS 3 b w Fitton about 17m, Zcka Tcikoku bunko, Vel. XLVII, 
A nuri kidm timh fi, ££ tit ft $$ £ ^, 

2. CL X, p. 141, v . 
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Is, it was not his duty to kill me) ; therefore I will fake venge¬ 
ance, He Iras not only killed me, but he has eaten my flesh, so 
that he is my deadly enemy ; and as I cannot get him in my 
power, I will kill his wife, after having made her mad,” When 
this matter reached the ears of the Lord of Owari, he said : 
" Because a fox is a supernatural being, it will listen to reasona¬ 
ble words," and he sent a messenger to the house of thu un¬ 
happy woman telling him to address the fox as follows : " Why 

do you torment this woman ? It was according to my order 
that you were killed. Although I might have killed you when 
hunting foxes for my amusement, this lime I wanted to have 
medicine prepared ; is it not delightful to you to have lost your 
life for the sake of mankind ? ” When, the woman heard these 
words, she. shed tears and said (that is, the fox spoke through 
her) : u It is of advantage to us animals to listen to the Lord's 
commands," and then ail of a sudden the spirit (mono no ke) 
went out of the woman, 1 

In the same chapter 5 we find a tale about a fox which had 
eaten a turtle (support, a tortoise) of a Buddhist temple just at 
the time that the Lord of Iga visited that sanctuary. When the 
latter heard of it, he ordered a fox-hunt to be conducted early 
the next morning. That night he heard some noises in front of 
his room, and when he opeiKid the door and looked out, saw a 
fox, bound with creeping vines, the ends of which two other 
foxes held in their mouths. Upon the Lord’s question as to 
what they intended to do with the culprit, they attached the 
animal and killed it at once. There is a similar story found in 
the same chapter.* A fox devoured a peacock, which a Minis¬ 
ter of Education had lent to Ando,. Idrd of Tsushima, Hie 
latter was so furious about the matter, that he ordered his 
servants to demolish the Inari shrine in his compound. That 
night a fox appeared to him in a dream (it was the Inari of the 


i. Ch, XVI, P . aa& 
Ch, XVI, p, 22£. 
3* Ch, XVI, p. 234. 
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shrine), and said it was another fox that devoured die peacock 
and the proof would be forthcoming within three days. Three 
days afterwards the Ijord dreamed again, when the fox came a 
second time and said : "I have made the examination and 
punished the culprit.” When the astonished Lord went out on 
the verandah, he saw a big old fox lying dead on the floor. 
Immediately he load a new Inari shrine built. 

An unsuccessful metamorphosis of a fox is the subject of 
another tale. A man who had left his house at sunset in order 
to go to a neighbouring town, came back very soon, accom¬ 
panied by a servant and pretended to his wife that ho had already 
settled hts business. As he was very tired, he went to bed at 
once, but an old woman, who was in the house, told her mistress 
that she had seen that this person was blind in bis left eye, while 
her master was blind in the right one. In order to look into the 
matter closely they called the sleeping man, under pretext that 
the old woman felt indisposed and wanted medicine. After some 
grumbling he got up and now both women could clearly see 
that he was blind in the wrong eye. When he got to sleep 
again, they stabbed him to death, and under the strokes he cried 
like a fox, tl kon-kon, kwal-kwai.” Then the servant of the 
house beat to death his companion who was also a fox. 
Apparently the one who had taken the shape of the master was 
not yet well enough trained to successfully transform himself 1 
In 1672 a man who had caught a fox, but would not kill it 
because the next day was the anniversary of his Other's death, 
was requested by a friend, called Shosaburd, to give him the 
animat, When he did so, Shosaburo at once killed it, crushing 
in its ears and mouth by blows. Just at tliat time the cruel 
man's wife gave birth to a girl baby with split ears and a 
distorted mouth. This deformity was the curse of the foic* 

In the monastery of Kohdji in Shimdsa province a wooden 
image of ^ichiren recited sutras every night, and from all 


L cti. XVtf, Y> 236, 
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sides of the neighbourhood men and women flocked together to 
witness the miracle,. But the abbot of the monastery t who 
could not understand the matter, one night stopped the people, 
who came to listen as usual, and alone addressed the image, 
asking it questions about the mysteries of the Law, and threaten¬ 
ing to cut It to pieces and throw it away, if it did not answer 
immediately. When there came no reply, the reverend man 
forthwith took a broad axe and pulled the image down. And 
lol from behind it an dd tanuki jumped out and fled away. 
The animal was pursued and beaten to death. 1 2 * * * 

In the Edo soga -no kd we read the following particulars 
about the Inari temple of Oji -?■) in the neighbourhood of 
Ueno, the well-known district of Yedo : ,f Every year, on 
New Year's eve the foxes of the eight provinces of Kwanto 
gather in the night at this temple and light the fox-fire (kitsune- 
bi). People think that if this fire burns well, there will be a 
good crop/' And the poet IkEKiSeiI GONSU^ says in his 
Edo Banked: 

sf The eve of the year, when the torches burn 
And the Kwasrto foxes come/' 

Another hokku (that is, haikai, a verse of seventeen syllables) 
of ToMOjr s in the Toshitbskt no Euai 6 runs as follows : 

** Mckari being too far. I'll go 
To look at the foxes of Oji.” 

Mekari ($J ft )[l]) is a god enshrined at Ise, where he is wor¬ 
shipped at midnight on New Year s eve. RyuTe£ Tanehikq 7 , 
the famous novelist, who quotes these passages, remarks: 

1. cl viir, p, m. 

2, £C ££ ife Tj wrlttui tn Ch, III. 

3 - 

4 - ftpm Ph written in 16S0. 

$■ K if.■ 

6. # * s 

'7- fflj # ff wbo in Vcdo 1782-1 S^Z. tie qnates these pvnitga 
in \m Ifymitin, ffll 3 ? SE r J 2 y*£** se/turin, Vol. VI, p, tiS. 
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" Although it is cleat 1 from ToMOjfs verse that this matter 
existed already in the Empo era (1673-1680}, we do not know 
li'licn it began. In olden times foxes may actually have come 
together, but nowadays it is only an imitation of fox-fire with 
lighted torches.*' * 

It may be mentioned that Kosnb Gikyu 1 , who probably 
lived in the 1 8th century, refers in his Edoshi 2 to the work 
Edo sunago " \ where we read the following :— u The Inari 
temple at Oji is, according to tradition, the head of all the Inari 
temples in' Kivantti, Kvery year the people predict luck or 
calamity from the fox-fire which appears on the last night of the 
year." And further on: Jf Tradition .says that there is very 
much fox-fire on New Year's eve at the so-called Shozoku-cnokt 
«?&«!. * the luroki tree of the Ceremonial Dress ", which 
stands in the field before the Inari temple at Oji), It is said that 
the foxes (which come from all sides of Kwunto to this place) 
change their garments at the foot of this tree (in order to'go up 
to the temple in full ceremonial dress).'* 

A great number of writers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries speak in general terms about foxes, tanukE and mujina, 
Dag ini Ten and Inari, ktenne-tsukai and kuda-moehi. For the 
sake of clearness I shall put them all together in chronological 
order, but first give the different legends to be found in books 
of the same two centuries. 

T. Eighteenth Century - 

In the Honcho koji inemhu * we read the following stories:— 
In the Kcicho era (1596-1614) there was at Mihara, in Bingo 
province, a man -who caught foxes by means of traps. On 
being converted by an eminent Buddhist priest, he became a 

i - 
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priest himself and prayed for a blessed future life. Then the 
angry ghosts of the foxes which he had killed during many 
years, together with those which he had not yet killed, an 
innumerable number, appeared before his eyes and did all kinds 
of bad things, nay were even about to kill his whole family. 
The frightened hunter said : ** I shall destroy you by means 

of prayers (iiembutsu), uttered with a heart full of Bodhi 
(bodaishin, Buddhistic intelligence, a devotional disposition of 
the mind) ”, and he took his rosary and recited the myogo 
(lEtt* " name ”, that is " Nairn Anuda Butsu praying inces¬ 
santly,. But the foxes laughed and said ; " We do not care at 

all for your Buddha, your rosary and your prayers. We will 
kill your whole family.” And some of tlie family did actually 
fall ilk being possessed by the foxes, and they repeated what 
the latter 3 iad said. Then the hunter stopped .praying, thresv 
.away his rosary, and returned to his old profession, whereupon 
the foxes ceased to haunt him any longer* 1 

In the beginning of the same era a samurai of tlie house of 
Asano (Daimyo of Wakayama in Kii province) was requested 
by a fox in the shape of a man to forbid one of his retainers to 
catch and kill foxes. He promised to do so, and when he had 
fulfilled die promise, the fox appeared again in human shape and 
offered him a reward* The samurai asked him to fill his 
godown with gold and silver, but the fox said : " I am a 

messenger of Inari DaEmyofiu, who gave me the rank of Kiko 
inydjin flF-| jfiijh " the Brilliant God, the Venerable Fox ”)* 

Riches make a man unhappy; the proper thing for you* a 
samurai, is landed property. This I will give you. 1 ' After 
these words the fox disappeared, and the samurai received land 
which produced 2500 koku of rice,* 

A fox took the si rape of the consort of the Lord of 
Shikoku, and the latter found to his unbounded astonishment 
two women sitting in his house, who were exactly alike anti 
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who both pretended to be his real wife. A physician believed 
that it was the so-called “ soul-separating" 1 illness, which 
causes one woman to become two. He uttered a Buddhist 
stanza (gatha, 11$), and striking on the floor svith his staff 
proceeded to recite prayers, but all in vain. Then the husband 
seized the women and shut them up* As he saw that one of 
them ate quite different food from the ordinary, he examined 
that one by torture, whereupon she became a fox. He then 
decided to kill the animal, but a crowd of 4 or 5000 people, 
Buddhist priests and laymen, men and women, came before the 
gate and answered the Ijord’s question, as to who they were, as 
follows: H We are the foxes of the whole of Shikoku, who 
Come to you with a request. The fox who lias done you a 
wrong is a descendant of Kiko niyojui, the ' Venerable Fox- 
god f ; his name is Osagjtsune, he is a messenger of limn, and 
the King of the Foxes of Japan, If you do him harm, there 
will come great calamity upon the country. He is our teacher 
of haunting, and if he dies we cannot haunt any longer. Please 
spare his life! ” The Lord promised that if they all would 
leave Shikoku by ship, he would send the prisoner after them. 
Thereupon they gave him a written oath, that they never would 
return to Shikoku as long as tills document existed. They 
went away and since that time there have been no foxes in 
Shikoku. The document was, in the author's time, still in the 
hands of the same family** 

The Sakai kagami* contains the following legend ;—" In 
the Eiroku cm (1381-1383) there was a shrine called Kb-un-an\ 
in the compound of tlie Buddhist temple Shorinji 15 in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tsurlgitsune-dcra. 11 The priest of that shrine, 
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called Ilakuzb, was a devout worshipper of Iiiari, die protectress 
of the lemple, and brought her offerings every day. One day 
there was a three*legged wild fox in the wood, which was 
apparently a sign that the goddess (Inan) had heard his prayers. 
The priest took the animal home in his arms and attended it 
carefully* It was a supernatural fox («jg Jfc, reiko), which 
always immediately knew die thou gilts of the priest. When 
robbers came, the fox drove them away. Up till now the 
descendants of this animal, ail three-legged foxes, live 111 that 
monastery, for Inari's divine power is great. The comedy 
called ‘ Tsurigitsune" (§tj finds its origin in that monastery* 
A fox, having changed itself into an oid man, looked at the 
performance of the comedy and afterwards taught the writer 
the good magic arts of foxes (in opposition to their bad tricks) " 
As to comedies about foxes, we find ojie in the Kyogcttki l * 3 4 , 
entitled H Kitsim ” a . A fox, in the sliapc of a Buddhist monk, 
an unde of a hunter, comes to tlie latter's house in the moun¬ 
tains and warns him that It is veiy bad to catch and kill foxes. 
The hunter promises to throw his trap into the river and never 
to catch foxes again, but he deceives the would-be uncle and 
puts the trap near by instead of throwing it away. At last the 
fox falls into the trap himself, on having resumed Ills vulpine 
shape. In tire course of the conversation between uncle and 
nephew the fox tells the famous legend of Tama mo no mae* in 
order to Impress upon the hunter's mind what a strong feeling 
of revenge foxes Iiave. 

We find a tanuki story in the Kwai&an to&hiotvko *. In olden 
times there Jived m'Yedo a physician, called Kugano Kendo. 
One day he was called to a house in Bancho, a district of Yedo, 

1. g: |En which from the Muromflithi period (1333-1601). 
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but when lie got there—It was already growing* dark—the 
master of the house was not at home and he was requested to 
wait a little. In the saloon he was served by a little boy- 
servant, who looked very nice but ran away when the doctor 
took liis hand and caressed him. On looking back he observed 
that the boy’s face became suddenly as much &s 3 shaku long, 
and that he had only one eye in the midst of Inis'forehead, a 
small nose and a big mouth. Looking at Kendo he disappeared. 
The tatter, w ho was a veiy courageous man, was astonished 
but did not go away. Shortly afterwards the master of the 
house came home. When tire doctor told him In an undertone 
what 3 ud happened, he burst out laughing and said : ** Oh, 

liiat was that boy again, he always frightens strangers in that 
way. Did n't lie put on a face like this ? ” and the man imitated 
exactly the horrible face the boy had shown. This was too 
much for the doctor ; he ran to the front door and called for 
his followers* But they had al! gone home, except the ■sandal 
(zori)-carrier, It was pitch-dark, and Kendo was quite 
frightened, but die zort-man said there was. a lantern. And lo! 
at once It became so light that even the smallest - things could 
be seen, and in the blinding light the face of the zdri-camer was 
three shaku long, with one eye in the forehead, a small nose 
and an enormous mouth, just as in the case of the two other 
spooks. At the sight the doctor fell down with a cry and 
became unconscious. In the meantime some of the inmates of 
the physician's house, who did not understand why lie did not 
come home, went with the followers to the house in Bancho to 
seek their master. But they found, not the nice house which 
they had seen there that very evening, but instead an old, dirty, 
desolate and tumble-down shack, and the people of the neigh- 
bourliood told diem that it was known already for a long time to 
be haunted, was always desohteand only Inhabited by foxes and 
tgnuki- Nobody dared even to pass by it. At last the doctor 
was found lying on his face in a near-by bamboo grove. They 
took him home, but it was two days before he could think and 
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speak, and a whole month before he was quite recovered. 
Nobody dared venture into the neighbourhood of the mysterious 
house, which was said to be tile abode of some old tanuki 
that had played this trick upon the physician. Afterwards, 
however, the animals were driven away, and nowadays no trace 
of them is to be found. Bustling; streets have taken the place of 
that lonely spot and nobody now knows any tiling about the 
haunted house. 

In the Rob ckmvfr 1 we find the following 1 legends.—A fox 
had devoured the falcon of a Dai my b, who became so angry 
that be announced to the Inari of his compound that he would 
let her shrine go to decay. In the night many flaming torches 
were seen, and the next morning a fox-skin was found hanging 
on a tree near the Inari shrine. A diviner was called and when 
this man, standing before the shrine, dipped bamboo leaves into 
boiling water and sprinkled his body therewith, the goddess 
possessed him and spoke through his mouth, saying that the 
culprit, a very venerable court-lady 5 and sacred messenger of 
Inari, had been seized and skinned at her command in order to 
pacify the Lord-* 

On the same page another story is told about a female 
servant of Hideyoshi's consort, who was possessed by a fox 
(1536-1598). Hideyoshi sent a private letter to the temple o^ 
Inari, asking tile goddess why she was angry, and requesting 
her, if this was not the case, to order her servant, the fox, to go 
out of the woman immediately, otherwise he would order a 
fox-hunt throughout the whole of Japan. This letter was placed 
by a priest in the inner part of the temple, and lot within a 
single clay the woman was cured. 

On p. 367 the fox's revenge is narrated. A .hunter, who 
had frightened a sleeping fox by discharging his gun near the 
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animal's ear, was visited in the middle of the night by two 
magistrates with a whole retinue* who ordered him in the name 
of the Lord to ►commit liarakiri, because he had been shooting 
in the Lord’s demesne. The poor man was about to obey the 
command* and the magistrates were standing at each side of 
him will full authority* when the house dogs jumped into the 
room and attacked them. Suddenly the stately men of the law 
changed into foxes and were killed* both they and their follow¬ 
ers* which tried to escape In aU directions in their original 
shape. This was the revenge of the fox that had been aroused 
from his sleep. 

An old tamiki, which was pursued by a dog, was saved 
by a child. That night the animal appeared in the dreams of 
the child’s parents in the shape of a nice child, and asked 
permission to live under die verandah during the winter. The 
next morning the master of the house ordered all the inmates 
to let the tmuki alone. How and then they gave the animal 
food* and after having announced it before in the dreams of 
liusband and wife the tanulyi played the bcl!y-drum for them 
one night, and made very nice music. At last he appeared 
in their dreams for the third time and told them that he 
would be bitten to death by a dog the next day. " In 
my former existence ", he said* I was the hunter Kenkurd, 
and Kenkuro's previous existence was the same as my present 
one; it is his dog that must kill me to-morrow. We animals 
have this advantage over men that we, know about previous and 
future existences," The next morning the man went out to seek 
the tanuki and found it dead* killed by a dog, and he buried 
the animal near his house. 1 

On p. 263 we find old tanuki andfoxes ($£. $|!, koii) men¬ 
tioned together* as frequently elsewhere, ** There are ", as wo 
read there, “ three kinds of strange animals. First* thin ones, 
with emaciated faces* red eyes* thin and long trunks, legs as 
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long as those of a horse, and a cry that is loud like the tone 
of a bell* These are tantiki. Secondly, tanuki with round 
faces, sharp noses, spotted skins, and that are blind of an 
eye. And thirdly, foxes with large ears, round eyes, pointed 
cheeks, wide mouths, old and big, but without a light 
arm ( 1 It seems tliat this description is partly tliat of the 
animals themselves, partly tliat of their human metamorphoses. 
Tlie missing right arm reminds us of the three-legged foxes, 
mentioned in the Safari kagarni} As to the one-eyed 
tanuki, to this kind belonged the beasts which haunted the 
physician in tire Kiuaidan toikiotoko-y and also the old one-eyed 
woman in the following :—A monastery was 1 taunted by tanuki 
and foxes. One night a man came and made as if to stroke 
the face of a priest, but the latter seized his arm and cut it <jff; 
and It was the liairy leg of an old fox. Another time a guest 
who passed the night in the monastery was kept awake by a 
large number of puppies, which kept continually appearing and 
disappearing. He went to the privy, but when he was about to 
leave it, the door was strongly pressed upon from tlie outside* 
He peeped through a Crack in the door and saw an old woman 
standing on the other side. Imniediatcly lie pushed his sword 
through the crack and pierced her breast, whereupon she fled, 
bleeding profusely, A moment later a light appeared as of a 
Comet flying through the air and falling upon the verandah* 
When the man ran to the spot it was again the same old witch* 
Once more he hit her with his sword and she fled, leaving a 
splotch of blood on the stone before the verandah. The next 
evening an old one-eytd woman came with a little girl to the 
abbot and requested him to read a mass at the funeral of 
her elder sister. The abbot, who knew that they were 
tanuki, menaced her with a piece of bamboo, and both woman 
and child ran away. That night a great number of burning 
tordies were to be seen in the neighbourhood, and it was as if 
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a big crowd was reading sutras and praying, Temple gongs 
and kettledrums resounded, but at last the torches disappeared 
and tlie voices became silent. The next day the abbot sent 
somebody to tine spot, and an old dead tanuki, as big as a calf, 
was dug out of the ground. It was, of course, tine old woman 
whom the guest had wounded, 1 

" As to old foxes and tanuki, on clear* calm moonlight 
nights they- come with their young out of their holes and play 
together on flutes and drums, to the delight of the villagers 
who hear the music from afar. This is* according to old 
tradition, the belly-drum (bara-teuzumi) of the tanuki. In olden 
times it was said that foxes and tanuki, more than a thousand 
years old, could do supernatural things, such for example as pro¬ 
ducing thunder and rain and robbing the bodies of the dead.”®) 
On p, 282 a mujma is mentioned, which appeared in a 
castle in the shape of a boy and predicted to the castellan his 
approaching death. Oil the next New Year’s morning the man 
found a new coffin and funeral apparatus in the parlour, and in 
tlie evening there was everywhere a sound ns of the beating of 
mochi (rice cake). Shortly afterwards the castellan fell ill and 
died. In the summer of the same year somebody saw a tall lay^ 
bonze, blade as pitch, scooping up water near the castle ; and when 
he attacked the strange apparition, it suddenly vanished. Some 
time afterwards the decaying body of a dead mujina was dis¬ 
covered in a wood, and from that time no strange things happened. 

The Sitnshu kidan 3 speaks about a fox, not yet experienced 
enough in transforming itself, which makes a mistake and walks 
about as a inan with a fox’s tail, much to the amusement and 
derision of those whom he wishes to delude, and then full of 
shame be runs away*. Another time a fox appeal's to the abbot 
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of a monastery as the ghost of a man who had recently died, and 
complains to him about a mistake in his posthumous name, which 
prevents his going to heaven. He shows the abbot the paper 
with the wrongly written name, which lie had probably picked 
up somewhere in a field. But the abbot, who knows quite well 
that a real ghost cannot carry anything, seizes the wrist of the 
mysterious guest and does not let loose in spite of all his strug¬ 
gling, beseeching utterances, stinking breath and demoniacal 
facial contortions. At last the spook takes its real shape, that 
of a big fox, and asks with tears for permission to go away. 
The abbot then sets him free, but first shows him to the 
astonished inmates of the monastery, 3 

A third story tells about a pregnant white fox, the life of 
which was spared by a hunter against the order of his master, who 
punished die hunter for his disobedience with the deprivation of 
all his rights and then dismissed him. In a dream the distress¬ 
ed man saw the fox In the shape of a woman who said to him: 
" For my sake you are unhappy, but I will make you rich and 
eminent Go to Yedo, where my husband is." The man did 
so, and one night a white fox appeared to him and taught 
him a magic formula for the cure of all diseases. This made 
Ids fortune, and lie thankfully built an I navi shrine and caused 
a friend to do the same with the money that had been lent 
to him for taking the journey to Ycdo, and which the friend 
would not accept when he went to return it- A son of this 
friend did not take care of the shrine and was punished by Inari, 
becoming crazy and Leading such a bad life that ho lost all his 
property. Thereupon a member of the same family was possessed 
and said: u I am the fox worshipped in Kunai’s (the wicked son's) 
house ^ if you take me to a special hall In the temple of Sanno, 
I wilt always be a tutelary god," This request was acced¬ 
ed to, and in the night a light appeared in evidence of the 
divine power of die fox, who henceforth protected the country.'* 
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With regard to the seventy of the revenge taken by Jnari, 
we may learn about it from a story of the Shinchomonshu} 
where a man who had cut down Juan's sacred trees coin- 
nuts suicide after his wife and children have become mad 
and liis mother lias been killed by lightning. And we 
read per contra in Ch. Ill, p. ySs of the same work about 
rewards obtained from foxes. A man in whose compound 
a white fox had died, saw how hundreds of foxes came 
together In the night and, after coffining the dead fox, gave it a 
splendid funeral. Deeply moved the man erected a shrine 
over the grave and asked an Jnari priest to celebrate in the 
shrine a yearly festival His reward was great wealth, like 
that of a poor peasant who liad become a beggar, and yet gave 
food to a fox which lie saw bringing forth young under the 
caves of an old Shinto temple where he was himself passing the 
night with his two children on the way to Ycdo. On coming 
into the neighbourhood of Yedo he mot an old ascute, who 
gave food to his children, as much as they could cat. The 
innkeeper said: ** That man lias been hem already for years, 
begging food on the highway, but nobody knows where he 
lives. He is believed to be the metamorphosis of a fox, and 
tradition says that whoever gets any tiling from him becomes 
extraordinarily 1 iappy. r> This was true, for the sons of the 
poor peasant became rich merchants and bought a yashiki 
(a piece of ground with a liouse in it]. 3 

On p, Big (Ch, IV) we read about a sorcerer who gave 
performances in Kyoto with ** spirit foxeskhko) and 
gold-dragons f|, kinryu), and who could produce two 
pei^sons from one. 

An old tamki or fox was supposed to be the original 
shape of a strange woman, not less than thirty shako * long, with 
a face 3 shaku in length, who was seen several times at dead of 
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night, with a. lighted torch in her hand. It was certainly the 
vital spirit (fjflj-) of an old being that lived in that neigh bo u rhood 1 . 
Also in other regions nocturnal apparitions, as for example 
black priests of enormous stature, who attacked passers by, or a 
six or seven shako long female head which passed by laughing, 
accompanied by lightning and earthquake, or which spat upon 
a man, who became yellow and fell ill, but was cured by 
means of the medicine called ekikitq (j^ M, a remedy 
against sunstroke); or a flaming head which burned the foot of 
any one that kicked against it, all these apparitions were 
explained as the work of old tanuki, or the vital spirits of old 
beings, or else of a bird which had transformed itself, 1 3 An old 
tanuki knocked at a gate night after night, till it was killed with 
an arrow 1 , fgnes faint were ascribed to an old tanuki which 
had taken the shape of a tall Iay-boii2e (nyftdo, A. and was 
killed by a hunter 4 . 

Tmntkl and imtjina ($&) are mentioned togettor in a story 
on p. ^4 g (Ch, III). An old Buddhist monk was killed by 
dogs and appeared to be a mujirta. When this was reported 
to the abbot of the monastery to which be had pretended to 
belong, the abbot said: " That monk lived here for about 

two hundred years. Nobody knew Jus origin ; but it was 
known that lie 3 iad saved a large number of gold-pieces, 
received from the supporters of the monastery. About ten 
days ago he suddenly came and said : 1 To-day I have been 

killed by a dog in Kita-ura ; you must hold a funeral service for 
me/ Thereupon he vanished." The abbot held the service, 
thinking that the soul of the monk would reach Nirvana by 
virtue of tile masses said ; and, in order to free the soul from the 
love of money, which the monk had shown during life, he gave 
all the gold the roan had saved to the two coolies who had 
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informed him of the death of tire mujina. But the curse of the 
spook-monk was attached to the money, and caused madness 
and death- to tlie whole family of one of the two men. When 
the other heard this, he immediately erected a stone monument 
for the monk and had a funeral service held. On a paper, on 
which tire mujina had written some unreadable characters 
there was a red seal containing the character ||| T a combination 
of ii, rain, and , tanuki, The author adds : “In Japan as 
well as in China there am a great number of legends in which 
tanukiand mujina transformed themselves into men and discussed 
all kinds of things. The mujina of Morotake-aan 1 take the 
shape of monks and discuss Buddhist sutras, The old 
stranger who talked about the five Chinese classics wife tire 
Chinese called Tung Chung-shu s is said to have been a mujina*. 
These animats live in holes, yet they know when it witE rain. 
Tills is all due to the supernatural power of the tanuki and mujina. 
But it is a strange fact that the old mujina of this legend, who 
had lived for such a long time among men and possessed such 
enormous magical power, could be killed by a mere dog." 

It was also a mujina who haunted, in the beginning of the 
Kyoho era (1716-1735), the neighbourhood of a beg oak. 
Whoever passed by the true at nig] it, saw an old witch with a 
suckling in her arms, which she would throw at the frightened 
man. If he drew his sword and struck the suckling it appeared 
to be a stone, A samurai who liad heard about this matter, 
attacked the vixen instead of the child and gave her such a 
violent cut with his sword, tint she uttered a loud eiy and 
disappeared. The suckling also at once vanished. The 
samurai's sword was covered with blood, and the next morning 
bloody traces led to a- big hole under a bamboo fence, where 
a dead mujina was found. The hero was admired: by ah who 
hcai'd of the incident, but afterwards the revenge of the mujina 
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caused his death. For when in a fight he jumped over a fence 
the hem of his trousers caught fast and caused him to fall, 
whereupon he was killed by his pursuer. People said that the 
spirit (£0 of the old mujina 'had taken vengeance upon him* 
and from that time nobody dared approach or repair the fence, 
because this was supposed to cause calamity. 1 

In the Samku kidmi koften 5 vve read a story about a fox 
that had taken the shape of a Zen priest, and was discussing 
religious tqxcs with another priest, but suddenly ran away in 
his vulpine form because lie became suspicious that the other 
was a transformed dog. 

On p. 905, Ch. Ill, three things are mentioned which were 
causes of unhappiness to a certain family: r. falconry, 2. fox- 
catching-comedies (tsurigitSune no kyogen*} and 3. a grey horse 
(kawarage no uma). Falconry was forbidden by Kwannon 
who, on having transformed herself into a snowy heron, was 
attacked by a falcon. As to the fox-catch mg comedies, they 
were considered to be unlucky because one of the family, who 
in his dream had heard foxes howling in the garden and tried to 
imitate them, had become mad and wandered about every 
night, clying like a fox, and then soon afterwards died. The 
grey horse was an unhappy thing for the following reason 
The family always kept a large number of foxes, because in 
olden times it was once helped in a fight by these animals. 
Therefore it was strickly forbid den to let dogs enter the 
compound. Once when a grey horse had come there ait 
kinds of strange things happened, probably because the foxes 
hated that colour, or for some other mysterious reason. In 
the night the groom could not sleep, and the horse itself became 
dull and lost its usual spirit. A woman was several times 
seen standing in front of the stable. The unhappy colour grey 

r, Ch. V, p. E46. 
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(kawarage) was also the colour of the small cat of a little girl, 
which made a noise on the roof night after night for three suc¬ 
cessive nights as if a Iieavy weight was thrown down upon it 
When it was discovered tliat this cat was certainly a haunting 
demon, the beast changed into a fox and ran away,, but the poor 
girl directly fell ill and died. 1 

A bridal procession, tire persons in which had blackened 
their laces with oil and kettle black, was supposed to be a pro¬ 
cession of foxes with human shapes and foie heads* They wore 
submitted to a trial by fumigating their faces 1 and putting them 
in a bath* neither of which foxes can stand. Then it appeared 
that they were real men," 

An old fox was saved from the hands of some boys by a 
man who pitied the animal and gave it food. The other villagers 
said that lie was too soft-hearted and that therefore the fox cer¬ 
tainly would possess him instead of taking it out on the boys by 
possessing them. He believed this himself and imagined that 
his hands and feet already moved in a queer sort of way, nay lie 
even wrapped horse dung in paper and looked at it as if he 
would eat it He stopped working and shut himself up in a 
room. There he waited three days, always expecting the fox 
to appear. And at last the beast did come, jumping into the 
room in the dead of night* The frightened man cried loudly 
for help, but the fox quieted him and said that he did not come 
to possess him, but only to say that the foxes of the neighbour¬ 
hood were not thinking of possessing men for fear of being 
caught by dogs, and that lie could quietly resume his work. 
Thereupon the fox disappeared and the man awoke as from a 
dream* He was quite cured and worked thereafter as usual. 3 

Ignes faint, believed to be produced by i&tmki and t/tuji- 
na, appeared on rainy nights. 1 

I* CL III, p. 9I7* 

2. Ch. VI, p* 9$j, 

3 ■ Ch* VII, p. 9B5. 
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In the Umpyo s&ssJti 1 we read rite foil owing story.—In 
Osaka there was a field play-actor who was called the " target- 
mark-man/' because he challenged everybody to use him as a 
target and atm at his naked stomach. Many persons tried it for 
fun (paying him, of course, for this strange performance), hut he 
always escaped the ballet by a quick movement like that of . a 
flying bird. For this his fame spread all over the city. An old 
sliarpahooter, who had many pupils, was forced by the latter to 
show life art against tills strange target, although he at first re’ 
fused because he did not like useless blood-shedding. He hit 
the clothes of the target-man, not the stomach itself, but lo ! the 
man died in the midst of the smoke. When the pupils, full of 
admiration at their master's skill, asked him for an explanation 
of the matter, he said : "This target-man had a fox in his 
service, which followed him for the sake of food. The fox, 
hiding its body in the clothes, presented a false shape to the 
deluded people. Whoever hit this shape, only hit the air; but 
I lilt the clothes in which the fox was hidden, and therefore 
there must be a dead fox," And sure enough an old fox, 
killed by a bullet, was found the next day in the village 
Natnba. The teacher who knew his art and the wicked demons 
so well, must have been a’clever man indeed. 

The Kanden kohitsu 1 gives the following legends:—- 
" There is a fox which lives in Shorten]!, a Buddhist temple of 
the Ikko sect in a village in the neighbourhood of Hachiman 
in Omi province. This fox has protected the temple from the 
beginning till now against fire and other calamities, and Is said 
to be also a guardian of the priest, whenever the latter goes out 
to perform his religious duties. Although invisible to human 
eyes, the fox once complained with a human voice to the 

written by YANAGrZAWA KlEN, fij! ^ fgj, who tlierl in . 
1 75B. The preface is written in 1796 and tliC book is Vrrinietl I ®4J- ifynA&t 
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priest, saying that some one had made him dirty by throwing 
something on the priest's sandals, while he, the fox, was sitting 
on them as a guardian during a religious service in a private 
house. The priest answered that Ills anger was irrational, as 
nobody could see him, which tlie fox admitted to be true. On 
another occasion the animal gave the following information 
' In general we foxes are divided into three ranks, to wit, the 
scMcalled " shuryo” 1 or ** chiefs," which belong to the first 
rank; the u yorikata ” 3 or r( assistants/' to the second rank ; and 
the HE yako " *' or field-foxes ”, to the third. Those which bring 
calamity upon mankind are mostly field-foxes. But we, the 
chiefs, can only govern the assistants and field-foxes which are 
under our immediate command, not those of other chiefs. 
Them are chiefs everywhere, and when one of them wants to 
govern the assistants or fidd-fox.es of another chief, the latter 
gets veiy angry and never forgets it; for they are more 
implacable even tlian men/ This was tire answer the fox gave 
when he was asked about a fox-possession. If anybody wants 
to ask something of the fox, he generally writes the question 
down and puts the paper in the main hall of the temple, where 
lie afterwards finds a written answer. The fox may also 
answer with a human voice, although invisible. As a rule lie 
has respect for die priest of the temple and treats him as his 
master. Once the fox asked for assistance because be had, as 
he said, not money enough to secure a higher rank. The priest 
assented but thought it strange, and asked the fox how he had 
got any money at alL Tlie answer was: * I have always 
picked up and kept tlie money which fell beside the offering- 
box.' The fox is said to live always above the coiling of the 
mahi hall. As to the use of money for getting a higher 
position, this is not confined to this particular fox. for I have 
■heard the same said about other foxes. Therefore I asked the 
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priests of Irian where these animals paid the money, but none of 
of them knew anything about it The deeds of foxes are 
secret." 1 

In the compound of Zbjoji, the great Buddhist temple in 
the Shiba district (Yedo), there was a little fox shrine* One day 
the abbot ordered a newly arrived priest to take an offering to 
that shrine and to perform the seiwice there. Next day a man 
with a cap and a ceremonial dress came and requested another 
priest to tell the abbot that he, the stranger, w r ould like 1 to 
obtain a new shrine, as Benten had appeared in his former one, 
where lie had lived for many years. The fact was that the 
priest had thought it was a Bcntcn shrine where he was to hold 
a service and had therefore held a Benton service in the fox 
shrine* The abbot ordered a new shrine to be built for the 
fox, who then appeared again in the same shape, thanked the 
priest for having told the matter to the abbot, and promised to 
protect him during his whole life, so that he should never be in 
want of clothes or food. Another priest of the same temple 
was possessed by a fox and acted as a woman He asked the 
abbot for a new shrine and an offering of a rice cake on the 
first and fifteenth of each month, because his own shrine, which 
had been in the garden of the neighbours, had been 'demolished. 
The abbot assented, whereupon the possessed priest wrote the 
name of the fox in beautiful characters on a tablet, which was 
attached to the toril of the new shrine." 

* l In Nambu {that is, Oshu), at a place called Shichi no he 

F)> there is a moor about six ri a square. Every year, at 
the end of the second month, the so-called fox-regiment (#£ f$, 
ko-tai) is to be seen there* The people of the neighbourhood 
go to look at it, carrying sake and other refreshments. Gener¬ 
ally it is on a day with a lightly clouded sky. If one pays 
attention to die matter beforehand and sees twenty or tliirty 
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fees appearing and jumping about, the fox-regiment will certain¬ 
ly come that day. If the people then praise them loudly, 
suddenly a castle appear at a distance of two did \ and about 
two hundred hdmeted horsemen, In full armour, seem to draw 
themselves op in long battle array. If the spectators continually 
applaud, the foxes suddenly imitate two processions of vassals, 
at one time that of the da I my 5 of M&tsmnac, and at another that 
of the daimyo of Tsugaru. Probably the battle array and the 
castle arc Intended to represent the old battle of the Kuriyagawa. 
It is said that the foxes of that moor do not appear except on 
this one occasion. If the spectators are numerous and cheer 
loudly, there arc also a large number of foxes and the per¬ 
formance is brilliant; but if there are only a few spectators, 
there are also only a small number of foxes. This I have beard 
from an eyewitness." “ 

The so-called innfitta belly-drum is mentioned in a book 
entitled Shunai kaeei dan n . It was heard in, the Art-ei era 
(1772-1780), on clear autumn nights, when the moon shone 
brightly, and it lasted from 3 to 5 a.m.., continually sounding 
" ton, ton ”, now far away, now near at hand.’ But at last it 
was discovered to be only the treading of a pair of bellows in 
a smithy, the sound of which seemed to be farthcr away or 
nearer according to the wind, acid at 5 o’clock, when the streets 
became noisy, was drowned by other sounds, 

J* Nineteenth Century. 

Kyokutei Bakin 4 refers in his Enseki tuisshr' to the Ikkylt 
hamishi fl , where tve read a story about a tanuki which appeared 
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to a dying man as Amida riding on a purple cloud, but on 
being hit by an arrow assumed its own shape. This, says 
Bakin, is amply stolen from the Uji skid ttumogaUiri} 

Further, Bakin tells of a well-known tanuki which lived a 
lojig time in Sado province and was called Datizaburo. Tills 
was a supernatural animal, which lent money to the people. 
Those who wanted to borrow money from him, wrote the 
amount and the date of repayment on a piece of paper, which 
they signed with their name and seal and tlien laid near die 
tanuki’s hole. When they came back the next morning and 
looked, tiie money was lying at the entrance of llic hole, if the 
tanuki would lend it. But gradually the number of people 
increased so much, and there were so many who did not pay 
back, that the tanuki stopped lending. The same tanuki called 
a physician when he was ilk He had taken human shape and 
sent a sedan-chair for the doctor to come in. After a few days 
he was bettor and went to the physician with a big plate full 
of money, but the man would not accept it and asked who 
he was. Then the tanuki said that lie was Danaaburo, where- 
upon the doctor refused the money still more emphatically, 
because, as he said, the tanuki certainly had not obtained his 
wealth in a good way. But Dan^aburb answered that he liad 
conic by it honestly through picking up treasures lying in 
ditches and valleys, where houses liad been burnt down in time 
of war or destroyed by floods. When the doctor still refused 
to accept the money, the tanuki came back with a precious 
sword, which was accepted. H 

The same tanuki was believed to cause fata morgana 
11 Several times, on bright evenings, there arose from the Futatsu- 
iwa (" Two Rocks F| ) a vapour ki), half blue half red, 
which had the shape of a big house or a castle with halls and 
walls of earth and stone, which were ail plainly visible ; it was 
no mirage (shtnkirb, Jjg ££ fata morgana caused by the 
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breath (§£, lei) of a marine animal, the mizu chi, §£)* This was 
considered to be the work of DanzaburoT 

On p. io of the same chapter Bakin remarks: *' As there 

are no foxes in Sado, tanuki and mujim possess men there. 
In Hachijojima, where no foxes, tanuki or mujina are to be 
found, mountain cats are said to do the same*” Further, he 
says: “ There was recently in Kamakura a priest-servant con¬ 
nected with a certain monastery, who went about in Izu and 
Kasuga. begging for money. He made drawings and many 
villagers and women living in the mountains bought them from 
him. At last he was killed by a dog at Nutnazu and the 
astonished people discovered that he was a transformed tanuki.” 
Bakin supposes that the word ff tanuki ” was originally " ta 
no ke ” rice-fidd-spook ”, or fl ta-neko ”, fU J(Jf* 

,f rico field-cat", He says that the tanuki is also called “ field- 
cat 'V and the cat " housc-tanuki.”* 

The Sftwnpard hikki* contains the following communication 
by a physician in Ashimori, Bichii province, f< Several times I 
have cured people of my village who were possessed by foxes. 
This was once the case with a woman whom the fox obstinately 
refused to leave* Therefore, I pinched her whole body and 
rubbed her forearms; I further bound one of her arms, which 
swelled up like a tumour (the fox, being pursued by the rubbing 
and pinching, liad taken refuge in the arm), and was about to 
stick a needle into it, when the woman said : " Now I will go 

away,' Thereupon I untied the bandage, but immediately the 
patient was in the same condition ns before the treatment The 
fox had deceived me. Again, I rubbed her, and this time the 
fox came up to the shoulder. 1 was about to kill the animal 
by pricking it with a needle, when it became submissive and 
said: ‘ Now I will really go away, and to prove that I do 

i 
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you may find my body in the bamboo grove/ And so it 
was, tire body was there. Then I untied tire bandage and 
with 3 . cry the fox wont out of the patient Thus ft is only the 
spirit $£■ ki, " breath ,J ) of a fox which possesses men, not its 
body/' 

The Shvkan nak&i 1 tells about a fox who had shaken off 
his vulpine form at the age of 500 years and went as an old 
pilgrim to a neighbouring Buddhist temple. He listened to a 
sermon and requested the priest to free him wholly from his fox 
body by means of some formula. The priest did so, and the 
old man said : ** Kow I am free ; please give me a funeral as 

of a Buddhist monk ”, Then tire priest went to the mountains 
and found a dead fox, which he buried. 

A rich source of information on this subject is the Tden 
sf&setsu \ We find there the following legends v —A man 
married a woman whom he had met on the road. She gave 
birth to two children and they lived together for years. Once, 
when she was dozing before the fire with her youngest child at 
the breast, the other child cried out suddenly : " just look, 

father, moths r has a fox face 2 ' Immediately the woman sprang 
to her feet and ran away, and without coming back. After 
considerable search a baby's toy and a letter were found before 
a fox hole near by. When the woman's son grew up, he went 
away on a pilgrimage and never returned- The people always 
spoke of him as the "fox-uncle, 

In tlie An-ei era (i 772-1780) a well-known joruri-actor 
was richly entertained in a large farmer's bouse, wlxue a big 
crowd filled the room and enthusiastically applauded him when 
he gave proof of his talent After lie had recited a long time, 
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suddenly it became silent about him and lo ! he was alone. No 
house, no room was to be seen, and in the dim morning- light he 
found himself in a grave-yard ! Hastily he fled away home* 
in the belief that foxes had deceived him and given him horse 
dung and cow urine instead of nice food and wine, The idea 
made him ill and confused* and for some days he kept to his 
bed. In the meantime the rumour rapidly spread all over the 
province* that he had been haunted by foxes which had asked 
him to play for them And this was true; but Ills suspicion 
about the food and wine the brutes had offered him was not 
correct, for on that same night a wedding had taken place in & 
neighbouring village, and ail the eatables and drinkables which 
were ready for the guests had disappeared in a mysterious 'Way. 
That was certainly the work of foxes or tanuki, for on the 
moor where they Iiad entertained the actor, fish-bones and wine- 
cup lay spread about. Apparently the foxes, admiring his art, 
had offered him die food and wine* stolen from the wedding 
party. After some days the actor recovered* but he henceforth 
chose another profession and only recited joruri now and then 
at somebody's request. 1 

In 1820 the daughter of a wholesale merchant in Yedo was 
possessed by the ghost of Bishop Yuteri. She wrote a mydgo 2 
and Yuten's name and signature. The rumour spread, and 
people came from all sides in order to obtain from her a myogq* 
They said : ft The bishop, who in olden times saved a had 
woman of Habu mura (from hell) has come again 1 '* Bishop 
Yuten namely, who had died in 17 [8* had quieted the angry 
spirit of a bad woman by means of reading a sutra. Thus a 
large crowd daily gathered before the gate of the girl's house 
and she wrote mydgo for them all. But at times when tire 
ghost was not in her, she was nothing but an ordinary girl- 
The author (who was ore of the authors of the Tden sJwseisii) 
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had got such a myogo from an acquaintance. The characters 
were written on a magnificent ground of red brocade* but two 
( of them were wrong. On account of these mistakes an old 
man* an authority in such tilings, declared it to be the work of 
foxes or tanuM. He said that the mistakes were made inten¬ 
tionally, for fear or Buddha's punishment (for in this way* with 
the wrong characters, it was no real myogo and therefore no 
sacrilege!). At last, when a man interrogated the girl closely* 
the fox showed his real nature, and there was no doubt any 
longer about her being possessed by such an animal. The fox* 
hard pressed by the questions, went out of the girl. The reason 
of the possession was that her mother, a widow, had illicit 
intercourse with a silk merchant who often passed the night in 
her house (apparently the man had a fox m his service and 
carried the beast with him). When this came to be known, 
the silk merchant fled, the widow was sent to her native village 
and the girl went to the house of relatives. 1 

In 1809 a fox appeared to a certain man in a dream* and 
told him that he (the fox) was the son of the Inari from behind 
a shop in Hongo (a district of Yedo)* and that lie had quarrelled 
with his mother, so that he did not want to return home. He 
requested the dreamer to allow him to .stay in his house and 
promised tliat he would not annoy him. The man assented and 
saw tliat the fox was very glad ; then he awoke, wondering what 
the strange dream might mean. The next day the maid-servant 
began at once to work much harder than usual. She drew 
water* washed rice, chopped fuel, and even sewed* which art she 
never had learned. She worked in this way every day* and 
did more than five men. Once slie predicted rain, although 
the sky was quite clear, and caused her master to tike his 
umbrella with him when he went out* which proved afterwards 
to have been very good advice. Another day she predicted the 
arrival of guests* All her predictions came true* and she was 
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altogether exceedingly useful- It was all due to the fox which 
possessed her and which showed its thankfulness in this way. 11 

After having qualified the haunting of foxes as very bad, but 
that of tanuki as harmless, the author speaks about the writings 
arid drawings of tanuki, as seen by himself- One of them was 
a divine communication a by the Inari of Kyoto' 1 , a mixture of 
seal-characters, square style and running-hand, with many 
mistakes in the language. It had been written by a Buddhist 
priest who had stayed in the house (where the writing was 
preserved), and who was called '* the silent ascete” (because 
he did not speak). After some time lie was attacked by a dog 
and bitten to death, whereupon he appeared to be a tanuki. A 
similar legend was told about another specimen of handwriting 
at Kawasaki, where in the author’s time a tanuki in the shape 
of a Buddhist priest had lived for a space of six years, 
engaged in converting people; at last he was killed by a dog 
near TsurumL Another old tanuki, also transformed into a 
bonze, had drawn a picture, which was shown to the author 
by its owner. 4 

A medical student in Nakahashi was so fond of tanuki, 
that he collected everything that had to do with them, books 
and drawings, curios etc. He possessed for example a so-called 
ri-stki (|g ;g), or "tanukistone ", a natural stone which looked 
exactly as if it were fainted. It was not quite two sun long, 
and was slightly red and white, with a black tanuki in it All 
the ornament's of the student’s tobacco-pouch, the metal of his 
purse, and so on, had the shape of tanuki. During the whole 
of his life the tanuki was his favourite topic of conversation. 
Probably there was some connection between him and this 
animal carried oyer from a previous existence/ 

i, Ch. vm, P . Sii, 
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In 1805 a tanuki lived above the ceiling of a house in 
Onuki-mura, a village in Katori district, Shimosa province. At 
the request of a guest, who wished to see the writing of the 
tanuki, the master of the house took some paper and a pencil, 
struck fire upon it from a flint (as upon an offering) and placed 
it in the room. After a while paper and pencil flew of them¬ 
selves to the ceiling and were soon found to have been used by 
the tanuki, for there were some characters on. die paper, and 
also the words, " Tanuki, 108 years old ”, The next year the 
animal wrote, “ 109 years ”, a proof that it was true, said the 
people. Sometimes the tanuki would descend from die ceiling 
into the room and come to tlie master of the house, and one day 
the master jokingly said to it: " As you understand magic art, 

you must show something rare on such and such a day, 
because l intend to invite some guests then.” When tine fixed 
day came and the guests were assembled, the host told them 
what he had said to the tanuki, and everybody was on the 
tiptoe of expectation. All at once the garden changed into a 
broad dyke, and all sorts of merchants were there, building 
largo shops or exhibiting their wares on mats. From all sides 
buyers came, and it was a busy market scene. At last the 
vision disappeared. This caused the rumour about the tanuki 
to spread more and more, and a lot of people asked to sec the 
writing, ill persons came to he cured, greedy ones came for 
gain, and each prayer uttered was said to be heard by .the 
tanuki. As the number of pilgrims continually increased, die 
rumour reached the ears of the Yedo authorities. Air official 
was secretly sent to the place and made a close search into the 
matter, but as it appeared to be no mere scheme of a yamabushi 
or such kind of fdlow, and took place in the house of a 
samurai, who was castellan of a great daimyo, the official did 
not find any ground for complaint and went away back. But 
from that time nobody was allowed to enter the tanukt-house 
without introduction. Moreover, it was said that tlie tanuki at 
last did not appear any more, I^atcr, shortly before 1825, a 
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tanuki was exhibited in Ryogoku (in Ycdo), but the authorities 
prohibited the show,, for fear that this tanuki would become as 
famous as that of Dnuki-mujud 

In the Kwansd era (t 789-1 8 qq) a tanuki had taken the 
shape of a woman and stood night after night on a cross-roads 
at a mountain inn, in order to seduce men. Afterwards the 
animal made a hole in a garden near by and lived there, - 

The Shdsan chonwn kisku 3 tells about foxes which, on 
being disturbed by the throwing of a stone, took vengeance by 
preventing the culprit from passing along a narrow path. They 
did this by means of tong daimyo processions and by knocking 
at the victim's gate in the middle of the night and causing him to 
go out in vain. Their shape was quite humanj but their cry was 
somewhat hoai'se,* Further, a so-called “ hula " MS P'Pe) is 
mentioned, " a strange beast of the size of a cat, with a cat’s 
head, the trunk of a river otter, dark grey hair over the whole 
body, and a big tail; in short, a kind of large squirrel, which is 
called " kuda ” by die people of Shi nano province and is well 
known as a spook-beast ” 5 This beast caused a farmers wife 
to cry iii the night, and it was killed in the- dark by the physician 
who was called in. 6 

A devout old tanuki in human shape, with a rosary in 
hand, had a talk with an old woman every evening, and at last 
predicted that he would fall into a trap and die on die next day 
thereafter. He said tliat he could not avoid this fate, and that 
his body would be without wounds and with a. half white tail. 
And he was found just so and buried, and a funeral service was 
conducted on his behalf by the abbot of a neighbouring monastery 
at the request of the old woman, who also erected a stone monu- 

u - Cfr. V, pu 525. 

s. Cfr. V, p. 528. 

3 - |ll =£jf Jlfl IE, written in 1349 by Mtvttein Su&tAtf, H Sf |U ► 
Zebu Ttibabn bunk#, Vet XLVII, X inset kidsm zcnsUti. 

4. Cfr. I, p. 432. 

5. Gompug the kudn-glt surw (kmd»] below. 

tip Ctu IV, p. 564, , ■. 
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ment on the tanuki’s grave* 1 In the same way an old fox knew 
of his unavoidable death beforehand. 5 

A bad tanuki track is told on p. 614 (Ch. V). A man had 
promised his sweetheart to go to a wood in the evening, in 
order that they might commit suicide together* But his love 
of life was stronger than his love for the girl, and he did not 
turn up* A tanuki, who was aware of it and saw the girl 
wailing in vain, took tire shape of her lover and going with her 
into the depth of the wood, threw a string over a branch of a 
tree and hung the girl at one end and himself at the other. 
But lie forgot that he was much lighter than the girl, being only 
a tanuki, and the result was that he was pulled into the air and 
strangled, while the girl's feet just barely touched the ground. 
So sire was found alive, although unconscious, and the dead 
tanuki was hanging over her head. 

Inoue Eautvd, whose excellent work, the YbkwaigaJtu 
kvgi, lt Lectures on Folklore ”, a we have mentioned already 
very often, gives information which he obtained from country 
folk. Included in it are the following stories.—A farmer in 
Shimozuke province had thrown a stone at a strange bird which 
lie saw sitting by the roadside. On returning home he sud¬ 
denly fell ill, and no medicines could cure him. His condition 
grew worse and worse, and he fdl into a state of madness which 
made his father think that the sickness was the work of foxes or 
tanuki* An exorcist (shugenja, yamabushi) was called and 
requested to fast and pray on behalf of the patient. The man 
put the “ sacred instruments" 4 against the wall and recited 
some tantras (magical formulae) before them. Then he sat 
down with his back to the wall. The patient, who was so weak 

1. Ch. IV, p. 576. 

2. Ch. IV, p. 5&5* 

3. ££ hy x BJ T i (-blrLl edition published ha 18^7- 

4- » shiuUi, n.nTicly wi'i'j etc. The yohtt asfc [he wdl-luuwn paper 
slijjs, fiistciMHi «[>on a adek, through width [jods and demons arc believed Lo enler 
& medio]]!* Ctnup. I'ekcivAl Luwull, OtcttU [>. 15^ 
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that be could not get up, was lying beside him on a mattress, 
and a great number of spectators (amongst whom was the man 
who wrote of the matter years afterwards to Indue) stood 
before and behind him. The exorcist requested that one of 
them come before him, and an old woman went to tlic front. 
But soon she appeared to be no good medium, and a man of 
about forty years took her place. After having washed and 
purified himself he sat down opposite the exorcist, with closed 
eyes and the gohei in his hands. The others sat about him in 
a circle, imitating the exorcist and reciting together magic 
formulae. After a while the goliei in die medium's hands 
began to move, first gently, then faster, tilL at last it was shaking 
violently. The others, seeing die effect of the tantras, recited 
with still louder voices, till the gohei sliook so very violently 
indeed that It struck upon the ground. 3 TJien the tautra recit¬ 
ing stopped.and the exorcist asked the medium in a low voice : 
° From whente do you come and whither are you going ? 3i 
But there came no answer. Thereupon the exorcist ordered 
him to show the directions with the gohei, and the medium 
pointed first to the South and then to the North-Fast. The 
exorcist, however, was not yet satisfied, and by more tantras 
and mudras (finger-distortions) he at last forced the medium to 
talk. The fox speaking through his mouth said: " I am 

afraid of my surroundings and want to go away. The reason 
why I have possessed the master of this house is that he hit me 
with a stone when I was sitting near a temple in the shape of a 
bird, I would take vengeance on him, but now I am so afraid 
(of the tantras and finger-cliarmsj tliat I am going away immedi¬ 
ately, Please give me twelve room” Those who heard this said 
unanimously; “It must be an old fox who wants to cross a 
river in human sliapc. There is a river in the direction he has 
indicated, and die ferry fee is twelve mon. Therefore you must 
give the money to this man (the medium) and also food of 


i. Comp, Lowxll U, 
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which foxes are fond.” Then the medium was carried out of 
the house. He cried continually, ** Kon, kon ”, and fell sound 
asleep on the back of the man who carried him. The money 
and food that were given to him disappeared out of his hands 
(the fox taking them). After a while the medium awoke, but 
he was still stupihed and did not remember anything of what he 
had said in his trance. He had only a little pain in his hands 
and feet. 1 

So wrote the eye-witness, who had seen the thing m his 
youth. It is evident that the fox, on being transferred by 
means of the tantras from the patient Into the gohei and thence 
into the medium, had been compelled to go out of the latter by 
more tantras and mudras. He had taken the money and the 
food with him and left the medium unconscious behind. In the 
same way many fox-possessed patients aie cured by the priests 
of a Shingon temple, who lead them before the Buddha image 
and read sutras on their behalf. The body of the patient begins 
suddenly to shake, and the priest asks the fox whence he comes 
and why he has possessed the patient, and the fox answers 
through the latter's mouth. It is curious that people who dis¬ 
like sake when in their senses am fond of it when they are 
possessed by a fox. Some say that those possessed by a male 
fox cry ** Kon-kon T and those by a female, " Gya-gya 

In the Kaei era {1848-1B53) a man was walking in the 
bright"moonshine under a perfectly clear sky ; when lo 3 all of 
a sudden it became pitch-dark. The man, a fearless fellow, 
calmly sat down by the roadside and smoked his pipe (foxes 
cannot stand smoke). Gradually it became as bright as before, 
and in the moonlight an old fox was stealing away on the 
other side of the road. The man thought to himself: "That 
fellow would haunt me, but he has failed because I was not 
afraid.” 3 

T» VtlL. IV, p, 31 T. 

z. VqJ. IVj p. Z20. 

3, VoJ. IV, p. 206. 
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The hypnotic power of an old fox was seen In another case* 
A farmer was walking over his field in a careless and queer sort 
of way, treading on the plants, turning from left to right and 
vice versa, and swinging his dung pail automatically from left to 
right. An old fox went before him, and the man followed after 
and swung his bucket exactly as the animal walked and moved 
its tail. Another farmer who saw this, drove the fox away ; 
but the hypnotised man wished to follow the brute and said : 
" I have also business in tliat village over there T His friend, 
however, prevented him from going, and brought him back to 
his senses. Thereupon he told how lie had run behind the fox 
to drive him away, now to the right, now to the left, till 
a neighbour had come and asked to go with him; so they 
had walked togotlier to a village near by. It was dear that 
the fox had taken the shape of that neighbour and deceived 
the man. 1 2 3 

A similar ease is mentioned on p. 20q ; but there it was an 
old tamiki which exercised the hypnotic power. The animal 
sat on a tree and looked at a farmer, who, walking to and fro 
through the field, thought that he was crossing a stream and 
muttered: " Deep, deep Another who saw it shot the 

tanuki dead, and at the same time that the brute felt out of the 
tree, the farmer fell on the ground and wailed as if he had been 
hit. Another time’a man stood before the dry bed of a brook, 
thinking it a broad stream, which he could not cross. Probably 
a fox played him this trickri 

A samurai's sword, with which he had killed a spook-fox, 
which stood on a bridge in the shape of a woman, became a 
precious heritage of his family, and when somebody Is possessed 
by a fox or tanuki, he is cured at once by the laying of the 
sword upon his head,* 


1. m IV, p, ari, 

2. Voir IV, p. 20 

3 . Vol. IV, p. 208. 
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In 1853 a newspaper gave an account of a mysterious, 
voice in the air, heard in Ome village, Yamanashi prefecture, 
which answered ait questions asked of it, at first only in the 
night, but later on in the day-time also. It knew the ages of 
the people, also events occurring here and there, nay even the 
thoughts of men. It predicted luck or calamity to single 
persons or to whole families, and prescribed strange but very 
effective medicines for sick persons. This voice was ascribed 
to a fox. 1 

In Shikoku, where no foxes are, the tanuki are looked 
upon as the culprits, when strange things happen. In the house 
of a peasant in Itano district, Awa province, some years ago, 
there were queer goings-on. A kitchen-knife moved without 
being touched, a fish disappeared out of a pot in which it was 
cooking, a messenger of a creditor came for money and got it, 
but two days afterwards the creditor asserted he had sent no 
messenger nor received any money. One night the tail of the 
peasant's horse was bitten off, and another night the horse broke 
out of its stable and ran to a neighbouring village. There was 
no doubt this was ail the work of some old tanuki. Although 
the door of the stable was carefully closed, yet the horse 
escaped once again. When the stable was examined, the door 
was closed as before, and nothing particular was to be seen, bu.v 
spread over the floor lay the money which the false messenger 
had received. In the same province, in Tcwioka village, an 
old tanuki was believed to have bitten off the greate l paits of 
some big tai fishes, which a few villagers had carried to a temple 
in the mountains," 

So far the legends on foxes and badgers. Let us 
now sec , what the principal 'works of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries say about these animate 
in general. 


i. VqL IV, p, sol, cemp- above n- 27. 
a. Vol- IV, p, 204 *1- 
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ideas about foxes and badgers, prevalent; in the 
i Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries* 

The Hmtcho skokkem \ written in 1 6gj, gives interesting 
details concerning the popular ideas of that time about foxes. 
We read there * the folio wing* " When people hear them 

crying, they predict good luck or calamity.The fox-fire 

is made by means of theEr tails, or, according to others, by 
means of human skulls, dry liorse bones and old wood that has 
' lieen lying under the ground ; what is true I do not know r If 
people have fever or become mad or melancholy, or if a 
woman has cited in childbed and strange things happen after¬ 
wards, or if a bnby cries in the night as a result of bad dreams 
—this is all mostly the work of foxes, a ltd a result of demoniacal 
possession. Those who are haunted by foxes arc commonly 
children, women, and stupid, very timid or half crazy men. 
If the fox-possession is light, the fox can be exorcised hy 
magicians jjjE). Tlio vital spirit (ifjfj) of the fox goes in 
under the skin and makes a tumour; if one examines this 
tumour well and rubs it hard and pricks it with a needle or a 
knife, the fox goes away. Further, if one lets loose a very 
good hunting dog, the dog knows the smell of the fox and 
barks continually and wants to bite the patient; then the fox 
goes away. If the possession is a serious one, the fox will not 
leave for years, and the patient becomes a good-for-nothing. If 
the fox has enmity (Iff #5) against the patient and does not go 
but of him, he finally takes the patient's life. Othefs say that 
if a fox changes into a woman and has sexual intercourse with a 

t. Written eh 1697 by IIlftAKO- HlTffVDAI, see 

HlPwve p, 57, ta-tifire we ft) fined to c!::s book ttt respect (o [be flftciie "wim* ”, 

2, Cb. XT, Section AnspiiaJs, p r 2Q. 
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man, this man dies or if not, the fox itself dies. 3 lint this Is 
very strange and illogical Further, it is said that if it is doubt¬ 
ful whether somebody h possessed by a fox or not, shikimi 
leaves - must be tookcJ and given as a medicine to the patient. 
One possessed by h fox dislikes this very much, and refuses to 
take the medicine, but these who are really ill, lake it, even 
though they dislike it This is logical" 

" Of late there are sorcerers in Japan who liavc foxes in 
their service. They say that they liavc studied the Imtwt 
doctrine 3 . This doctrine can be described as follows : They 
seek the den of a fox and always keep a pregnant fox and Lame 
it. When (he bine of bringing forth its young lias come, they 
arc still more careful in guarding the fox. When the cub has 
grown up, the mother fox comes with It to the sorcerer and 
requests him to give it a name. He does so, whereupon the 
mother bows and goes away with it. If afterwards tine sorcerer 
encounters any sort of difficulty, lie secretly calls the young fox 
by its name, and the animal comes to him, being invisible* If 
the sorcerer asks it about some secret matter, the fox always 
knows and can tell him. The bystanders cannot see the fox* 
As the sorcerer tells wonderful things, the people consider him 
a god, But if he afterwards does something impure, or is idle, 
the fox never comes again and at the last the sorcerer is 
ruined.' 1 

** From olden times the following tradition has prevailed 
among the people: The fox is the divine messenger of Imri. All 
the foxes of Japan coute as pilgrims to the temple of InarE at Kyoto. 

1, Conpp. above ]*. aO, 

2, 7 tkiMtUi dU) is " i be 111 telam religiosttEW. :ul cvLTjywra tree of [ S>o 
order Magddliaaae growing wild Jn the uioimtuins of warm. regimes. The leaves 
hjive a fragrant odor Md arc used to csdum tlse vetscs offered lo ISortrilsa. Aji 
incense is prepared from the dried leaves by reducing tticria to powder*’* iiec 
" Useftil plants of japan, 1 ’ published Jjy the Agricultural Society of Japwi, H.v,, 
frcun which Ijook. Mr. (j , 'I'SirEj.l wan kind enough to give me (EsC abovoi EsfOrElia- 
lion. 


3- fts mib I/LiLUi jju llO ] See EjuIiAV. 
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They can jump over torn, and haunt (men). According to 
their skill in haunting iliey obtain various ranks from Inara'’ 

" Formerly I heard an old sorcerer remark: f The god* 
dess Ifiari is the child 'of Susanoo no Mikoto, namely Uga n$ 
milama} Whether or not in very olden times the fox was 
Inari's messenger, I do not know. But in every village, and 
in every house, there were foxes which, always hid themselves 
and were invisible. Therefore, wherever there was a space 
between villages and between houses, a little shrine was sure 
to be built and a fox-god was worshipped under the name 
f * Inari ” ; this divinity was prayed to for luck and believed to 
be a protection against calamity.' M 

A fox does not fear death, and if one cuts open its belly 
In order to take out the liver for preparing the medicine called 
U-saven 4 , the animal does not move or tremble or even wince ; 
when all its viscera arc taken oat, it dies just as if it is lying 
quietly with its head on a hillock. Although the fox is full of 
suspicion, yet it cannot resist the smell of rat fried in oil (ablira- 
age), and is killed (in consequence of this weakness). Therefore 
tiie Japanese hunters catch them in traps, in which they put a 
dead rat, fried in oil, as a bait, Nowadays people do not cat 
fox flesh, but they take the fat and prepare an unguent from 
it, which being applied on boils lias a marvellously beneficial 
effect. 11 

A work of the same period, tire Yttmato Honzv *, says that 
this animal produces fire by striking its tail, but at the same 
time the author remarks: " When the fox breathes out, its 

breath is as a fire, and tliis is called fox-fire ." When the 

ice on lake Suvva, in Shinano province, gets strong, the foxes 
put ear to it and pass over, and then men pass over also ; but if 
tlte listening takes place in spring, the people do not pass over 

■’ fr K1 ITjc Soul of flic like 5 u ihc Storehouses", kc below. 

JE. See aljyvc J>. ter 

iJtl 'jvnltcu Uy Kairara ATfjtwomr, fg, who lived 

1629-1714. CU. XVI, SrV- Kux 
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any more. If a matt is possessed and lias become mad, they 
bum wolf dung and make him sjniiT in (the smoke), or they 
make him dirink a cup of thin tea (which foxes dislike), or else 
they prick the patient with the tail (that is, with the needles 
which are on both sides of the tail) of the ei fish; this has a 
good effect, they say.” 

Kojima Fukyu 1 says: "The fox is an animal of Dark’ 
ness 1 3 * to the uttermost degree* Therefore the externat evil 
(that is, the fox) enters people whose Ught-spirit 5 has diminish¬ 
ed. In general exaggeration of joy, anger, sorrow, pleasure, 
love, hatred and greed causes man to lose his original character 
and to become empty, and only possessed of the spirit of Dark¬ 
ness 1 . How could it happen otherwise on such occasions but 
that bad demons should enter into him ? " 

In the IVaJkatt sartsai ziu‘ 6 we read the following :—" In 
Japan there are foxes in all the provinces except Shikoku* As 
a rule they attain to a very old age, that of several hundred 
years. AH foxes have human names, as for example in Yamato, 
Genkurd, and in Onit, Kosaenton. According to tradition they 
are the divine messengers of Uga no m'Uama , "the Soul of the 
Rice in the granaries The foxes of japan arc all servants of 
the Inari temple at Kyoto,'and the people build Inari shrines in 
order to worship tilem. Foxes which are worshipped in this 
way are of higher rank than others. When a fox is distressed, 
he generally cries like a little child (gya-gya), and when he is 

i- [a " fJthkeku wa&tawtuHw '% liX f!!J £>., ^riuen 

in 17lo and printed in 17371 t^luicd by IXOUJE, ttfrhStigttAit VoL !’► , 

p. iSo- 

2, £$ in]l 3 , an animal lx;ljQn£jn^ la Uk princtpEe Vi# (|r£„ Jap. in or ot) 

ojj^KXiii* to that of Yang, fj$ [Jap, yu). 

3 - yuki> Vanf'-tpiril. 

^ ill kL 

5+ #1 ^ !5| ’■ JajiflujCsa't'hLncrtt; picture book nljout the three 

rov/chl (lEvavjfl, Iituth arul ManJ fF , a Jupaiwsi; njCasting of the CJiincsc 
uucycloiwdia iimi t?<?i ftt 3 “i iSL'ft'j Wiitlcu ill I7J3, by Tkkajiha 

KVO.IN, # Cli. XXXVUI (Aiuma]:-,), p, 5,jo, s.v. lux. 
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joyful, he cries as if one were beating a pot (kon-koii), By 
nature he is afraid of dogs, and when he is pursued by a dog, 
he discharges such stinking urine, that the dog cannot approach 
him. If he wants to Iiaunt mankind, lie puts a skull upon Ins 
head and bows towards tlie Great Bear, whereupon he changes 
'into a man, He deludes people, avenges harm done to him 
and proves himself thankful for kindnesses received. He likes 
azuki-meshi (rice and red pea-beans mixed and boiled) and 
abara-age (things fried in oil or grease) very much.’ 3 

,l As to fox-pOSSCSSion, the wicked spirit (that is, the spirit 
of the fox) enters the patient between the side of the shoulder 
and the armpit, and at that spot a tumour develops. The pulse 
of the patient becomes irregular and generally the thumb shakes 
violently. If a person who is well versed in the matter pricks 
the patient with a hot needle, the fox goes away. Or if one is 
in doubt (whether it is fax-possession or not), he gives the 
patient a dose of roasted sliikiini leaves. One who is possessed 
by a fox will not swallow this at ait, but if the illness is real the 
patient will swallow it readily, oven though lie d is! ileus tlic smell 
and the taste. 1 

Regarding the taiut&i, die same encyclopedia 15 says that its 
flesh cutes piles and running ulcers, if it is eaten three times m 
the form of soup 3 . An old poem by Jaku-ki£st 4 seems to s..ow 
that in his time* 'the belly-drum was already known, for it runs 
as follows: 

“ An old monastery, where nobody lives, 

Where even the bells give never a sound, 

And tarniki alone beat the temple drum.'* 

i. Comp, alxm: p. 99. 

a. Cb. XXXVIII [Animals), p, 5S9, tv. icunuki, 

3. Comp, the Jffjfci m AM hoot, BJf >> Sfr Jft, written hy Sjxuuihawa 
Rakv-l}, jl|| $3 ''Tlit merry old man of Shiraleawa ”, that i£, ihe famous 
statesman MatsVDaIkA SaTan chit, who Jived 1758-1&39 and wrote after his 
political fflJI flS [2), Ilyakka stimrhs., Vol, p), p. 9^3, where we Tflnl 
about taauks juice and the goad effect of the teh.es af A barnod iaiiuki head in 
Cnring an Illness which makes ills fiaEicni absent-mi tided and forgetful. 

4 - & 5 $ 3 tl]« j&j lyjnVAULA MO SaPAKACA, who died ill 1303 . 

. 5 , Tilt twelfth tSJnUuy, 
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TEic tanuki arc short-legged animals and cannot run last, but 
tl’tcy^ are very agile tree-climbers. Old tanuki can transform 
themselves and haunt people and places just as foxes can. 
Sometimes they drum on their bellies in order to amuse them¬ 
selves ; this is called " the tanukhbclly-drum." Sometimes 
they enter a house in the mountains, and sit at the fireside ; and 
when they become warm their private organs swell up and 
become even larger than their bodies. 

The or “ wind-badger F ' is, according to the 

Chinese author of the encyclopedia, ail animal of the same size 
as a tanuki or otter, with die form of a monkey, but smaller. 
Its eyes are red and Its tail is so short tliat it looks as if it had 
no tail at all. Its colour is blue, yellow and black. “In die 
day-time it lies motionless but at night it jumps up in the wind 
and flics like a bird through the air. When people catch it in a 
net and look at it, it is ashamed and knocking its head on die 
ground begs for mercy. If one attacks it, it dies suddenly, but 
if it is then laid with its mouth toward the wind, it revives 
after a while. It only really dies when one breaks its bones 
and crushes its brain. One author says : ‘If one wishes to 
cut it with a sword, the sword docs not tut, and if one wishes 
to burn it, this also is impossible. If one strikes it, it is as if the 
skin were of iron ; if one breaks its head, it stands up again 
when it gets its wind* It only dies if one stops up its nose 
with acorns gramineus. 1 ' The Japanese author adds: “ There 

are many kaze-danuki in the mountain forests of Ling Nan 
but I have not heard that there arc any rn Japan,'* 

So far the Wakan sansai zue. The flying through the air 

* 

of this creature reminds us of the kavia-itetld* or " sickle- 

i + Scktsha, # g;. Vgh UB GaooT, Rtl, Syat. of China IY,p. 321, about 
the Acotua Calamus, || fjg, efrang-p'ti, The Vanfj ]SoWtx of tills plant, (he 
name of which is written as a double Stul BH conquer the animAJ of the 
Darkness, Yin. 

3, in China. 

j Hen- '■ 
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weasel", Wc find die kaze-danuki motioned in the Snm/tii 
kidan 1 ) where a one-legged, square-faced t ugly and malicious 
looking woman, who stood in the dead of night on the 
top of the balustrade of a bridge and laughed loudly in 
order to terrify drunken people, is supposed by the author, 
Hotta Bakusui to be perhaps a fun a or " wind-tanuki ", 
since the being could both walk and fly. Further, Shosax, the 
writer of the Shbsan ch&mon kishu * t quotes the Waken 
sansai site, but thinks that the wind-tanuki and the sickle-weasel 
are different things, although helonging to the same general 
class; for the shape of the former is visible, but the latter never 
so. 

In respect to the fox-fin (kitsune-bi), the Waktm no sMori^ 
says; u Tire breath of the fox is called fox-fire; some authors 
say that the fox makes fire by striking its tail. Fox-fire is said 
to burn with a bluish light; it is a demoniacal ignis faCuus. c ” 

ShoSAs 7 remarks that often in drizzling nights a large 
number of lights appear. Somebody once hid himself in the 
midst of growing corn and saw the foxes approaching ; but 
when he cHed out, they extinguished their lights and stood still. 
Afterwards be found a lot of horse bones near by, which were 
probably the torches the foxes had held in their mouths, in 
other regions horse hoofs were believed to be the means by 
which the foxes produced the lights,. According to Kjucui 
Sekitei a they have a shining pearl, the u kitsune no tama 
at the end of their tails, but ShoSan flunks this to be somt 
thing different from the fox-fire. This pearl reminds us of the 

(. Written in 1775, sec above p, 74, note 3; Ch. V, pp. 949 sq. 

3, 95 2 - 

4. Written in 1849, see above p, 93, note 3; Oi. II, p, 470. 

5‘ 5TU f'lt written bjr Tamikawa. KoTOGUOA, ^ Ji] ± who lived 
I7G&I776; YOlr I, Cllr VII, p. 10, 

6- A ki-TUL 

th&mfn CL. J ; p, 432. 

8 + ^ ^ ^hU Uhk>!ufti l \ |f ^3 nS, written in 1772, 
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Chinese ideas 1 about the miraculous pearl which foxcs hold 111 
their mouths and which probably represents the fox sou!. One 
of the two wooden foxes before the Inari shrines frequently has 
a pearl in its month, and the other a key 

Sliosan mentions also the explanation, of Hada Kapue in 
his Isshmva + , where somebody pretends to have seen that the 
light is caused by the hrenth of the foxes. 

As to the cutting of hair ascribed to foxes, about which 
w r e read in the Chinese books ft , I have found this only once 
mentioned in Japanese literature, namely, in the Wakiin no 
$hiori c , where we read:. "In the (Chinese book) K^l'-lan ki 7 , 
a transformed fox is said to liave cut die bah of a hundred and 
thirty men. Not long ago the same thing happened in Yedo 
and in Okayama in Bixen province, 1 ' 


CHAPTER IV. 

Fox*sorcory, Ixutus and Daginr Ten, 

Mere and there in old Japanese w T orks we have found 
passages about men who find foxes in their service in order 
to exercise magic fl&itxr. And in dose connection there¬ 
with is mentioned the doctrine of Dagifti Ten and that of 
Intttia. 


1. See aS>t>ve p, 7. 

i. Camp. Bakin, EttsebixusM, C 3 i. I, nr y, p. 33-I1. 

3 Jffl> wlio difid in 183L 
* -mui “Talk? af one night," 

5* Sec above p. 7. 

6, See above p, 104, ranlc 5; V11I T, Ch_ VII, ji, 6-b. 

7, This Is probably the /o $-yiw£ JF&fa « IE ttnl &i S 1 h written hy 
Vang HUen-ceu, ® gf £ f itruter Ihc Wc» dynasty (A r l>. 3SG.557). Conip. i*t 
CHOOT, Xeitffata System of C/timr, Vol. V, p r 598, dime is oIto qufdiftft fif Elio 
"Wei dynasty. 
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We read first about the “ Xjkv of Da ten ” and the [£ Dev a- 
King} the Venerable Fox ’ 1 * 3 * Tit the Gemftci set sin Li (i2|;o)> where 
Kiyomori (u iiSr) met this Devn and deckled to practice 

Daten's Law \ In the same work a Chinese king is said 
to have worshipped Da ten in order to-ruin the Emperor 
Yiu Wang by means of the transformed nine-tailed foie, Pac Sst\ 
We read there that Oaten is a fox* 5 

In the Kohm ckonxmsku (1254) a priest practic¬ 
ed the BaginF doctrine for the sake of Fuji want no 
Tadazanc (1078-1162), and TJagtni herself ate the offerings 
having taken the shape of a fox, and appeared in Tada^ane's 
dream as a supernatural woman, a- heavenly angel devij 

wh> so ha 1 i r afterwards appeared to be a fox’s tail." 

The word <[ kitsunc-tsvhai MI, > ** employment of foxes M for 
magical purposes, appears for the first time in the Yasutomi hi t 
the diary of Nakanaka no Yabutomi, who there relates how in 
1420 the Shogun’s physician, his son 1 and younger bmtlier, as 
well as the Chief-Diviner, Sadamune Ason* -were accused of 
luviiig foxes in their service, and two foxes were driven out of 
the rooms of the Shoguifs Consort by means of incantations. 
The physician was banished to Sanuki province 5 * 

Jn the Kcicho era (1596-1614) we find the Deva-king, the 
H< Venerable Fox”, under a Shinto name, liiko tnydjm\ u the 
Brilliant God, the Venerable Fox Fl , as a messenger of Inari, 
and afteKvards Elis descendant, Qsagitsune $£), exercising 
the same function and at the same time that of Icing over all 
the Foxes of Japan.* 

i- See above p. 423 ft 35 *£, ft ft ^ £. 

2. Ste ftbe-ve p. 43. 

3- ^ SS Jla Uagini no ]n“- 

4. Sec above p. 44. 

S* 

6. Ste above p. 50 sq. 

7. //ent/te fo?ji men e/ift, Ch. Uf, sir 79, ji. 17*11, fid; a\mvc p. 67; 

$ ft 35 a- 

5. Ibidem, nr S>y t p, aWt p r 6S. 
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In the eighteenth century the field play actor in Osaka* 
about whom we read in the Umpyd zasshi (before t 75 S) , 
deluded the people by means of a magical fox* which showed 
a false target to those who shot at the man 1 * ® exposed stomach, 1 

The Izutta ' doctrine we round mentioned in the Honcho 
shokhm (i&a/h where there is a description of the way in 
which a sorcerer obtained his fox by die use of tliat doctrine, 3 4 
The Kaicn Hun * gives the following explanation:—* f Isjuna is 
tlic name of a mountain in Shinano province. As there is a 
Tengjt shrine on the top of that mountain, the doctrine 
practiced there is called after the mountain's name. It is the 
doctrine of the Indian Daglul Tat 5 * and is practiced in vain if 
one uses old incense." 

Asakawa Zhnah' 1 , who quotes this passage* remarks that 
tile doctrine of this Dagini Ten includes perhaps tire em¬ 
ployment of foxes, and he refers to the above mentioned 
passage of the Kokon chotnomhu. As to liana’s shape* he 
adds : " In Kami Yosliida village, Kai province, there have 

been from olden times in the house of Kosaru lyo* a Shinto 
priest of mount Fuji* three copper images of Dory6, Izuna and 
Sengen (Asama) h It is said that Izuna and Dory 5 are both 
small Tengu each standing on a fox.” And he further states® 
that Dsugi dono 3 is also represented in nearly the same way* 
viz, as a small Tcngu standing on a fox. These facts lead him 

1, Sec a!*jve p. Si, 

* tt K & 

3. See above p. gg, 

4. k| n ss, vvriiicLs Uy Ogvlj Mukiu, $ B * Lliat ^ Suk.m* ftL 
wlio lived 1665-1738. 

S- 3 K#J£ 3 c- 

fr 1$ JJf ^ Jjg, in bis Zni-fiit zjiihUlsi, ^ gj wdUen beSbi* iKjJj 
Ilyukka scisurin, VoE, I, p. 672* under iltc lnNUtin^ CF Istmta dun&ei] lh , flfc ^ fft 
« Mamfcslalion of (Mount) Jxutio. w 

7 - a PC¬ 

S' i h e- 673- 

9 
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to think that there is some connection between Tengu and 
foxes \ 

In the M&tsunoya gwaisliu 5 we rend the following I 
Izima Sahuro (a Tengri) of Shi nano province appeal's in a poem 
on the Tengu of Kurarm* The name is written or 

On Mount Izuna in the neighbourhood of Togakushi 
]*§£) hi Shinano there are two Shinto temples, the Main 
Temple (Hongu, ^fc §) and the Village Temple (Sato no Miya, 
m •> si, with a distance of about one ri between therm The 
hand-washing place Is called Ichi no sochP; its length is 5 chd, 
its breadth about 3 chu, and in the midst is ail island. Tile 
sand of this pond is called ' ixnttfr ? ($$£ ' rice-sand'), 

because Et consists of white grains like cooked rice* its taste 
resembles that of rice, and it is eatable. The name Izuna owes 
its origin to this * rice-sand. 1 Willi reference to this temple 
conspire the Ufouw kdndsho \ According to the temple 
tradition, the divinity who is worshipped there is Ukauochi 
no fcajiii 6 . In the Bnkon sailti£s/t a and the 1 Vtikuu no sfdort* 
it is said that the Izuna doctrine is a woiship of foxes and tlmt 
the doctrine of D;igini Ten is heterodox, Hut sii=ce in the poem 
on tile Tcngu of Xurnnia Izluta Suburb (££ Hfl) and Iwiji Turd 
arc mentioned among the Taiga, the explanation of the Izuna 
doctrine as fox worship is not acceptable. Also oil Tai^to sun 
in Musashi province and on Hasugc sail %J{ "g'f) and Naka- 
zawa yama (rft f]p) in Sagamt province there are great Shinto 
temples of Imna Goitgi'n^ and the gods worshipped there are 
all Tcngu* We read in Ch. Ill of the IVrikttn no shiari tliat 

1. Comp. Traomdloiis, Vr>]. XXX VJ, II, “ Tte TcytytL" 

Z- S 9^ ®j 'WTJtl-L-J] 111 1 ty TaKAIUl TuMUKIYOj S5 HP iHi i#- 

3. 

4 . iff jffi iSr as Cli. v. 

5 " J Hie Godina of Food, Cwnp. UglL no miLamft Oil XEuunt 

111 iri, ii^d her conrititEcm wi[li the fos, 

& flattest- written liy IIavassju IJ AKl/NtHHij st& 3 who tawed 
j 642-1 

7 - sec aljovu jj, yG, Hole 3. 
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this god is worshipi>cd Etlso on Izuna yamn near Sendai m 
Mutsu, acid on Hinaga take (0 7); |jjjL) in Echizen.” 

So far Taka da Tomokivo. Ijct us now hear the opinion 
of the author of the Rdju oukki \ who has the following to say 
about fauna 1—" Of late there are persons who make uiie of 
foxes and call this the Luma doctrine. According to wliat I 
have heard, these foxes are very small. They Eire probably of 
the same kind as the so-called hudet-mochi and osakir-tsukai. 
Then he quotes the passage of the Matsioioya gyumsfm and 
says : " It is not certnin that the Kiiramn-Tcngu poem affords 

any real proof. And b tlierc any clear proof of the assertion 
(of Takada Tomokivo) that in the Izuna temples of all provinces 
Tenge are worshipped? The Izuna, rites are tlie practice of 
the heterodox doctrine of Dagini Ten, as it is called, and they 
include the use of foxes. The Tcngu may have rejoiced in 
such a wicked doctrine and mixed themselves up in it, and if 
they lived on Mount Izuna they may have been called Izima 
Sabuib," 

Another work, the JJOsJ manroku -, gives the following: 
"There is a lietcrodox doctrine, the cult of a bad devil 
(akunia, 1, which blinds the eyes of the people, namely 
tho so-called magic art of lotuia (fjt jy I do not know 

when it began or who transmitted it. In Ihe Yamato honsa* 
we read that it is the doctrine of the Indian Vagint Ten. The 
name is written, fift and (If? It is said that Dagmt Ten 

got the name of Izuruf Saburb, because he was worshipped on 

I z Lina yania at Sendai in Oshu. In the Sdgi mvmgatarT we 
read that two persons practiced together this Izuna doctrine. 

E. £j| ffi," A til iscc!l nitty qij .Supernatural Animals ”, proLttbty wi-j(lc:n 

in [lie JjcgEnntng of the I9U1 CfiJiilfry; it itt OUr' principal source of inform euion on 
J,-ipanwe fox-lore on account of the mlmbtir Of works ia which it reftra. 

2, 7 *- & St wrjlEeti by CuilEAKA. TkI, ^ jfi who lived 1773-1 £40; 
JJyafcka setiuri]], VOL I, p r 10^9, under LIlo tattling I/.una”, 

J’ ik >fU # wriuen tafore 17I4, see above p. IOO, IHUlO 3, 

4. ^ Written by llic prh=L Sikif, ££ who lived 14 SO-1 gee. 
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This heterodox cult is also found on Togakushi yanu in 
Shinano, Hinagatake in Echtzcu, Tukao atm in Musashi, and 
Akiba san in Totumi province in the Shinto temple of 
Sanjakubob Forntedy this cult was transferred from Mount 
Togakushi to Mount Akiba (two hundred years ago, and it 
comprises twenty different rites 1 ), The name Dagiui, written in 
four different ways, namely ^ Jg, ]?(■ l?b #£ Fa ^d 

m, is originally simply another name for fox .As in 

the Dagini doctrine foxes arc always used, the Buddhists call 
Dagini Ten also Eahitftin ko-u Bosatsu h the H Bodltisattva, the 
white Fox-King/ or Kti'o Tettriv*, the H DevarKing, the 
Venerable Fox/ and it is said that* Inari's sliintai (god-body) 
is the image of this Dagtni Ten, This heterodox doctrine 
has existed from olden times up to the present day. In 
order to drive away the Izuna sorcery, the leaves of the mo 
plant (^j mu-so) are burned ; for then the sorcery cannot 
be practiced- 11 In the Chinese book Chat li* WC read : " The 

Cook (tff R) has the function of taking away the bad 
influences of ku-soiccry 7 ; he bums mo plants and fumigates 
therewith (those who are possessed by means of sorcery), 
whereupon (the wicked creature) dies.’ As tills evil sorcery 
is of the same sort (as the Dag ini or Izuna doctrine), fumiga¬ 
tion with the mo plant must be a good means of driving 
it out/' 


1. Cflinp. alifivep. IcS, -ittc] TJttsrs's ^qllntCitilipflL.uf lltc Great TciiglL of 
Japan, where we fmd A'aijjsnbu of r jra.koM p yaiijakubij of Aktba and Jbu of Iium 
ilsentioaicd (TrafiEnCtiun,^ Vol- XXXVI, Unit 1 JJ. 

2. Coilip. JxOtJl! IT IV, p„ 12S. 

3' & a & i£ s m- 

4 ‘ It St ODLup, aLravc p, ^ 1 , 

5- A note sayii “The mo plant is mentioned la Line Chinese work iV.ni 

i&ito foit>g rnitfi, ^ j tJw people qa!l it sfdkiud (jUicEum rcligiotmfi, 

Coinp above 39, note 2) and hy it 113 nu offcrhig Loforfi the Buddha images.” 

6 - JJ 3 ®, Ceremonies of the Cbeu dynasty. 

7. ft 9sJ j About die M scarcer/ by Diems Of smalt reptiles and id&CCtS 
eunrp. uii Gstuor, KeL KyjiL, V, pp. Sz&ft&g.. 
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The Inari jinjaka 1 speaks about Izuna ancl Dagim in the 
following way 2 :- 11 For thnt reason (namely because three 
foxes were worshipped in the temple behind tluit of Inari at 
Kyoto, and the people had begun to call them, the saciod 
messenger of that divinity) tlio cult of die Indian fox-god 
Dagim in later times got gradually mixed up with that of 
Inari, a terribly unreasonable thing I 13ie heterodox cult o 
this Dagini seems to have spread rapidly in Japan. We read in 
Ute Montokn fitsnruku", sub data 852 , month, in the 

biography of Fujhvara no Takafusa, Ford of Echizen, the 

following story: ‘In spring of Tencho 4 ( 82 7) "f 5 

appointed Lord of Mino. There was in t1» Mushiroda district 

tof Mino province) a sorceress (K Si) wl*>“ (©■ that ,s ‘ 

the spirit which she worshipped) went round from place to 
place and secretly devoured the hearts of mankind. This 
special kind of sorcery spread and did much harm to *« 
people For a long time the officials were afraid of .t and did 
not dare to enter the district. Takafusa. however, went alone 
on horseback to the place, arrested the entire company of the 
sorceresses and punished them severely. So the evil was 
stopped.' These sorceresses probably used the heterodox 
doctrine of die Dagini, called the ' .Devoured of Human 
Hearts \ The htda-mochi* and dsaki-tsukai , which are 
vciy much feared by the people, and are found in Koauke. 
Shinano, harm etc., where they do much tom, by means 
of spook-foxes, must be magic arts which are contmua mns 
of that heterodox doctrine of the ‘ Hcart-dcvcmrers . It -• 
strictly forbidden to practice these arts, yet they arc s 1 

USCr' F _ _ _■_—-—- 

---!.«„«.* «Rellectan.M STliorri temple,’ 1 written in .*36 by 

r. <6 W W * ®‘ - „ , vll0a! »■» Maud* (to (B> 

SufiA-Vr'jl fiA NATSUlstCE, XI JsA -5. 

2, Ch. IT, pr n ty v T.K. Vol. HTj p 

3 , Written m BjS 5 

487 ' « « the keeping of KTOirlled karla or « pipe-foxes.” Soc below. 

* * jJ’ Rl the employment of .he <■*! or WtM-foxW. ** Mow. 
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As to these " Heart-devmtrcrs " Maeda gives the follow¬ 
ing explanation:—" In the RtfMyvs/iTt 1 we read ■ ' The Dai- 

airfri &y 5 \ Clu IV, explains the matter of Dagini and Shingon, 
It refers to the work Emvdteushd if , which says : ** The Dngini 
are under die command of the Yaks has, can steal the hearts of 
men by their magic ait, and can devour them. There arc two 
kinds of Dagini, to wit: the * Rea! kind ' {JS£ and ‘Those who 
belong to the Mandara ' ^ ^ or tfi). The former are 

called' " Devourers of human hearts ,d (kanshoku jmshin, 

A ifa). Although they can do miraculous things, are free in 
their movements and bring good luck to those who worship 
them, yet their Cult is regarded as heterodox. As to the 
Mandara-Dngini, they are just like Nyorai (Tathagatas), and 
therefore devour all the filth of the hearts and cause men to 
live iii Nirvana," 

Maeda further speaks about the Dagitii in Kobo Daishi's 
monastery, TojL He quotes the S/iTiyoshtt ' 1 where we read: 
“ Kobo Daishi, on awakening from samadhi (abstiwct contem¬ 
plation), taught EEshqi I lino o j^ 3 his pupil) regarding the 

Yakshns of Toji. lie said: 4 In tlus monastery there arc 
wondcrfiil gods called Yasha jin 1 ' (Yakslias) and Madnra fin fl , 
who inform those who believe in them -and worship them of 
coming good luck and calamity. Their sliapc is as follows : 
They have three faces and six arms. These thcee faces are 
those of three devas ; the middle face is gold-coloured, the left 
one white, the right red. The middle one is Set Ten (Ife 3^), 
the left Dagitti f the right is Benzai (JJ| ” 


i, © gj, written by (he Buddhist priest Unkha, ^ kvIjo lived 
iGi3-t%j. Cb. IX, 

s- a b m- 

written t)y RllLiEiAXU, qp nn Imperial Prince ’.vIid liad 
Ijecomc q Buddhist priest, ££ |J3 3^j and lived IE49. lioi. 

S' S XJW- 

& 
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The TmeM gyoki' says: “In Toji there are guardian- 
devas; they are messengers of Inari Myojin, and are called, 
f Messengers with a great Bod hi heart, 1 ** It may be mentioned 
that the god of Mount Inari was the principal guardian god of 
Toji, and was met by Kobo Daishi in that neighbourhood in 
the shape of an old man with a rice bundle on his shoulder. 
Tims there was close connection between this divinity and the 
monastery". According to Mae da again, in olden times the 
Dagini cult was very secret ; and as the worshippers were afraid 
to call it openly by its name, they borrowed the name of other 
gods and called the Dagini “the sacred messengers ofInari", 
or they gave a Dagini shrine the name of “ Temple of Fuku- 
daijrn ir r the “ Great God of Felicity " (Jg jz. jjja^) or “ Temple 
of the Holy Woman" \ in the same way the so-called Izuna 
Gwgen, the “ Manifestation of Mount Izuna ", is none other than 
the Dagini worshipped on Mount Isuma in Shinano province. 
As to the image of Dagini Ten, tradition says that the Shingon 
sect gave it the $hape of a female angel, a devi ^}, which 
corresponds with the white face of the above mentioned Image 
in Toji. This angel image received, according to Maeda, the 
borrowed name of Inari, so that finally Inari was wrongly 
believed to be a female god. I will explain below what I think 
about tliis last question, but the idea that the heterodox 
Dagini cult #ras hidden behind other names seems to be very 
plausible, and I believe with Mae da, that the Dagini and Izun a 
doctrines are one and the same. 

In Miura Kensuk.e j s 5 Buddhistic dictionary entitled 
Bnkkyv iroha jiten * we read sub voce Dagini Tm : “The 
Dagini Ten belong to the section of Yakshas, On being 

5, 5^ ift] “ Imperial record of the Teticho em 33 {S24-33), 

2 . It was the maunSnin god, and OOt (be Spirtl of Rice ; see below. 

3 . See above p, 45 , the legend m the Kohamhom^iuh^ ttu Vl f p. 3 is. 

4- gL Stijoslu, OH Hieizan j Inari JitiJaiS, Ch. II, p 2cj. 

s- siiaiEJM- 

6 . *' 7> |1 # A* and edition, 19&4» Yfil. If, p. so 6 . 
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tortured by Daikoku Tenjin 1 (MnhakTa), who ]>csfows fuck, 
they are said to Jiavc Stopped devouring men* Tlic Sfiitizoftit 
butsnji hen 5 states the following: 'These (]Jagini) arc fb>ooH* 
In the Mandara. they are called Yakslws. They arc independent 
in what they do and quick In their movements. They inert 
be the same as the Japanese Izuna god* Duna is the name 0/ 
the place where they are worshipped* A detailed explanation 
is to be found in the Koktyoslm }' In the Commentary on the 
DahtkMkyb * we read: ‘After having called all the Dag ini 
together by means of his art, lie (Mahnkfda) scolded them and 
said : u Because you always devour men, I will now devour 
you.-''" In the same dictionary s.v, Deti Benicn & we read; 
H When this Deva appears as Dagiiu Ten, she distributes luck 
and long life.” This corresponds with the above mentioned 
image of the divinity worshipped in Tojb whose several faces 
were those of Sci Ten, Dagim Ten and Bmien* 

In respect to hum we find in Yoshida Tory’s Geographical 
Dictionary c , that according to the Kiku ichinm 7 " Mihetsu no 
hami n (j£ $1£ Mh "Three fox-divinities 11 are worshipped in the 
Izuna temple on the top of Mount Izuna in Shlnauo province, 
and that according to the explanation by Kai^ara 11 Ijtuna no 
karni is the same as Dngini Ten. Yoshida quotes also the work 
Onin ftDhi [0 } which states tEitxt women up to the age of forty years 

1- ± ^ » 

=. KflMHS«.K 5 - 

3, See ab< 5 vc p. 112, iSntc r, 

i- ASil 

5. Val. II, p. 211. 

n EFT ]& ffi, ^ El & £r i'h bkii Nihm (him*} jitfw, pntfkbed 
in igOy r VoL 1 1, p. 2400, 

7 ■ ifif tt — M, wrinen to 1S34 b? Ide Mich ha da, ^ jk ^ and 
printed in 1SS7; i he fal] tuiine of the booh is S&irume hiiu tXtypsi uhirwn, ^ 
K 3# -* R1 it is also Called S/tfwna tit&mhi, ® 

8. Comp, the Miketsy no knitii of Mount Innri, set Wow. 

9. The author of the Yotftaia Iientu } see above p, top. 

IO - 181 ffcflb “History of the time after (be Utun era (1467-1468) s * 
Written by KOBAYASHI, ^ in IJn^, ■ 
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were nut nil owed to approach the temple, and that the magic 
arts (imho, Jg ££-), called the Isuna and Alagv doctrines, were 
performed by bonnes and yamabushi only after thorough 
purification and fasting, and that everybody who saw or heard 
about it felt liis liair stand on end for fear. In view of the 
tradition that Izuna and Atago had one and the same idol or 
horizon (t|£ 1 $), Yoshjda concludes that the Izuna and Atago 
doctrines were one and the same. 

Now we have seen hi the treatise on the Tengu l , that 
Atago is the principal Tengu mountain of Japan, &□ tlmt, if the 
same rites are really practiced on Izuna, the author of the above 
quoted JMatsmwya gtvahh'k 1 is right, and the Izuna doctrine 
is a Tengu cult. This becomes more probable from the fact 
that .one of the peaks of Mount Izuna is called " Tengu no 
lake ”, or “ Tengu peak " which popular tradition reports to be 
a " devil place ” 0 f, masho) and further from Asakawa’s 

description of Izuna h s image as " a small Tengu standi ng on a 
foot”,* As we noticed in the paper oa the Tengu", the 
Japanese confounded the Chinese ideas about Celestial Dogs 
and foxes (Celestial Foxes as well as ordinary spook-foxes), 
and we need not be sutprised to find tlie two demons combined, 
as on Mount Izuna. The fact that Mount Izuna is not 
mentioned in the Tengu biles seems to indicate that the part 
played by the Tengu is not regarded as important at this place; 
but oil the other hand we find Jird of Izuna mentioned in 
Ton in's list of great Tengu s + Apparently the original demon 
of Mount Izuna was thought to have a fox shape and his cult 
was afterwards combined with that of a Tengu, as the image 
proves. The fox became the servant of the Tengu, and was 

(. Transactions, Vol, XXXVI, I'arL II. 

a £e* above i>. ioS. 

3. Sc* VOshIda's G*o*ra£kkitl Dktlmary t Vol. 11 ,53. 2.4 no. 

4 , Above p. iqj. * 

5, Transactions, VsjL XXXVI, Tarl II, p. 34 &H- 

6 . Hifcm, Cfa II,| 9 . 
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believed to use hts magic po^ver in the service of the wor¬ 
shippers. As to the fox regarded as a servant and riding horse 
of the demons, we can refer for information to H u Shew \ a 
Chinese author of the Han dynasty, who said: ” Foxes are 
spook-beasts on which die demons ride/' Finally die Shingon 
priests came with their secret Dagini cult and explained die magi¬ 
cal rites, practiced oil die Izuna mountain, as those of dieir own 
Dagini; for the sake of secrecy, however, they called it simply 
the Izuna doctrine. This seems to me the most national solution 
of this complicated problem* 

As we have seen above 5 , Dagini Ten was considered 
to be a fox, and her doctrine heterodox. Sometimes we 
find tins Deva mentioned as a Bodliisattva sometimes, as a 
Deva-king, while for the most part she is thought to be a female 
divinity, and to be countless in number instead of only one, just 
as in the cases of the Yakshas, Garudas and other demons. 

Here again, as in the case of the Tengu and the Garudas 3 
it is Professor Gkunwedel's excellent work, entitled **Mytho* 
logic des Buddldstmts m Tibet uml dcr Jlfaugolci' \ which gives 
us full information as to the nature of die mysterious Dagini 
Tern Their Sanscrit name is Dctkmi i and they form a special 
class of female divinities, whose name in the Tibetan translation 
means " Air-walker H . 4 They arc the fourth of the holy beings 
of the Tibetan Buddhist pantheon, and come immediately after 
the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas ! . Their favourite abode is 
Udyjina, which is, like Kashmir, the classical land of sorcery and 
witchcraft*. Padmasambhava, the great saint, got his mystic 
doctrine, written in an unknown language, from the Daklnls, and 
hid the books in caves until mankind should be able to read 

<■ fMft- 

2 . P. 43 . 

3 . Tengu treatise, Transactions, Vol. X.XXVI, Ch, 03. 

+ 4- GkShwedbl LI., p, 24 

3. Ibidem p, a!£. 
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them '. I-Ic was master of ail kinds of magic, and by practicing 
meditation in eight cemeteries got supernatural power by 
exorcising and consecrating several Dak inis \ And because he 
was the strongest of ah who pmcdeed the tantra system, he 
was summoned by the King of Tibet to conquer the demons 
who prohibited the spreading of Buddhism in his dominions. 
He also succeeded in conquering Mara’s army of demons, 
which tried to prevent him from reaching Tibet. i- * 3 When he 
left that country, the horse Valaha 3 the " King of Horses 
appeared in die clouds, and all Dak inis came with it, bending 
their bodies under the horse and surrounding Tadmasambhava 
in great numbers 4 . There are two classes of Dak inis, namely 
those f< who have a!ready left the world ", and those who still 
live on earth as local divinities. This reminds us of the 
distinction made by the Shingon sect between the. Man tiara- 
Dagini who are on the same level as Nydrai (Tathagatas), and 
;He so-called " Real kind h> of Dagini, 5 The former class of 
Daklnls are represented as naked, dancing women, having chains 
and crowns of skulls ; but they often appear as demons or 
animals to those who worship them, which worship is in 
order to the obtaining from them of supernatural wisdom. This 
they possess and, for the benefit of all creatures, communicate 
tn the form of a special consecration to the devotees absorbed in 
profound meditation, I 3 ut if they are insulted, they get furious 
and try to kill the culprit They suppress the anthropophagous 
demons who are their subjectsand arc faithful protectors of 
Buddhism. As such they lead the mule of £ridevi, the great 
protectress of Buddha's Law, over the sea of blood, winch tliat 


i- *£■ 45 - 

2, Fg. 49. 

3 - r S- 54 - 

> 53. 

5. AIkjvc p. Il£. 

6, Camp, alrtwe p, 111, where the Dagini themselves were meptiaiicd as 
tSevoivers of mcci, suppressed tsy Maijikiia. 
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goddess has made by killing numberless demons. As local 
gods they ride on animals: liojis, dragons, gazelles etc. 

These facts convince ns that there a re many Dakinls, that 
they are female divinities, and that tEicy bestow supernatural 
wisdom, that is, knowledge of magic art, upon their worshippers. 
This corresponds well with what we lead about Dagini Ten in 
Japan; but the vulpine shape of the latter is not spoken of in 
Tibet, nor do we find It mentioned in Chinese books. The only 
passage where a Chinese king is said to have worshipped Oaten 
in order to ruin the Kmperor YIu Wang by means of the trans- 
formed fox Tao Sz' is in a Japanese work, the Gempei selsui&i 1 , 
and we do not find this divinity mentioned even in the legend of 
Tamarac no mac, who was the same fox in a later existence* 
So it seems that Daginl’s fox shape and fox sorcery in general 
were limited to Japan. 

We saw in GRtiwwEnm/s work that the Daldm often appear 
to the devotees in the shape of animals, and tliut those among 
them who are still living on earth ns local divinities, arc repre¬ 
sented as riding on animals. This may be tlie key to the 
problem. For it is possible that the Shingon priests, who 
Introduced the mystic Dakinl cult into Japan, found there 
already a flourishing fox-sorceiy and came to the conclusion 
that these magical foxes, worshipped on such mountains a$ 
Ifcuna and elsewhere, were nothing but manifestations or servants 
of the Dakini. If this is true, the fox-magic is perhaps an 
original Japanese cult; for it seems that it was not to be found 
in China, otherwise de Groot would have mentioned it where 
bespeaks about the "infliction of evil by means of the soul of 
a quadruped," 1 And it is not particularly strange that the 
Japanese fox-sorcery should bo independent of foreign influences; 
for the Inari cult is also an original Japanese fox-worship and a 

T. See above p, 43, 

a. See above p. 51. 

3. Rilitftuti System of Ctirta, Vol. V, pp_ SlG sqq,, Book II, lVrl III, 
Clia^or I (Sorcery). 
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proof of the importance and of the great power of this animal in 
the eyes of the primitive Japanese people, long before the im¬ 
portation of Chinese and Buddhistic ideas. Moreover, the dog- 
fliagic found in Japan belongs to the same class, and is not 
mentioned by OE Groot as prevailing in China- Yet we read 
in the foresaid chapter of de Groot's work 1 : "Instead of 
their own souls in an animal shape, sorcerers and sorceresses 
project the souls of animals for their evil purposes, or 
perhaps those animals themselves,” This h exactly the case 
in the Japanese fox, dog, and snake-magic, so that we cannot 
deny that the idea may have been imported from China and 
then extended in Japan. But it is also possible that it existed 
already in Japan before the Japanese mind was imbued with 
Chinese thought; for ethnology has taught us how much the 
primitive beliefs of the most different peoples resemble one 
another. 

As to the way in which the fox-sorcery is practiced, we 
have seen in the Ilmicko sfu?kk<ni 2 , written in 1697, that at that 
tame the Izuaia sorcerers were said to have foxes in their service 
whose mothers they had fed during pregnancy, and who came 
when they (the sorcerers) called them, but were invisible to 
bystanders. In 1742 the Ro-H ckaztxi 3 gives a similar account' 
We scad there the following: 11 The Izuna doctrine is practiced 

by sorcerers who have foxes in thdr service. First, they 
purify themselves by fasting, and then go Into the mountains 
to seek fox holes. If they find a pregnant fox, they politely 
ask her to make iter young their child. Night and day they 
bring her food, and when the little fox is bom, the mother takes 
it to them. Then the sorcerer says to the young fox : ' Hence¬ 

forth you sltall follow me as my shadow.' He gives the 
young animal a name, and then mother and child go away. 
From that time the fox always appears im mediately when lie is 


1. 1^. 824, 

2. Sec above p, gfj, 

3,. Zoku Ttikvkn £:#!&$, Yol. XLVII, p, 3O2; see aLo-e p. jpi, uole 1. 
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called by name by tlie sorcerer, and tells him all kinds of secret 
Jhings, the knowledge of which gives him among the people the 
reputation of being a divine man* Hut if such a fox-sorcerer 
becomes in the smallest degree lewd or greedy, he cannot 
exercise his art any loiiger, for the fox does not tome again.” 
„ In the same work we find a - story about a samurai, who 
understood the Tzuna doctrine, and came to an inn where the 
daughter of the house was possessed by a fox. The animal 
had already predicted the arrival of the samurai and its own 
death through the mouth of the girl. The sorcerer cut the 
girl into two pieces with hjs sword and Ir> l the next morning it 
appeared to be a dead fox and the gid herself was sleeping 
quietly in a hidden comer of the ho use. 1 

Isa Teijo 9 gives the following; 1:1 The people of to day 
(eighteenth century) call magical arts or sorcery vidft5-t$tt£<ti f , 
' using demoniacal doctdftcs h , or gcho imkni*, * using heterodox 
doctrines h , or f Isttfut-t&nkaL ' This is not an orthodox doctrine, 
but heterodox sorcery, by means of which the eyes of the people 
arc blinded and they are deceived► It is what in China is called 
f smjitisu, fll[ magic art of the Sien/ and there the persons 
who practice it arc called ddshh iff ±’ (the Japanese yamabushi). 
Buddhist priests also borrow this sorcery in order to use it as an 
ornament of their religion, calling the wonderful results tliey 
obtain by it the effect of Buddha's power, and converting the 
people to Buddhism in this way. In recent years a priest of the 
Niehircn sect, who used a fox, caused the animal to possess 
persons simply in order to drive it out again by means of his 
prayers. Thus he got the name of being a miracle worker and 
made a living in this way, but lie was arrested by the authorities 
and banished-*’ 


i. IliSdem p. 363. 
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The same author speaks in another book 1 about the 
dog-sorcery in Tosa province, which has much resemblance to 
fox-sorcery except that the dog-god, «inu-gami ’’ \ h the spirit 
of a dead dog, while the fox-god is that of a hvmg fox. As 
in the case of fox-sorcery, so dog-magic is in the hands of 
special families, which liavc no intercourse with other people 
and do not intermarry with them, For they are hated and 
Feared, as they make the dog-god possess people and speak by 
their mouth, ordering them to send food or clothes or other 
things to the sorcerer who uses him,' “ But if one comes a 
fox tooth in his pocket, the dog-god cannot possess him, and if 
one goes to the house of a person, who is possessed by a 
dog-god, carrying a fox tooth in his pocket, the dog-god 
goes out of the patient at once. As there arc no foxes 
in Shikoku, it is said that there arc people who keep a fox tooth 
bought in another province. Further, it is said that, if one s fore- 
father has used a dog-god, the latter is transferred to his children 
and grandchildren and does not leave the family. Moreover, 
the snake-god (£t ipflb hebi-gami) belongs to the same class as 
the dog'god, and is said to bestow wealth upon tire families of 
those who use him," 

In the Ktmdm which was written in 1 799 * we 

read the Mowing " In the neighbourhood of kumo and 
Hoki provinces there is the so-called kitstme-titocM (& W> 
a f 0 x-keeping "). The custom is so general there, that people 
ask one another how many foxes they possess. If one is on 
bad terms with somebody, he causes him to be possessed and 
haunted by a fox, just as do those who practice the 
tsukm (employment of dog-gods, in Kynsliu> Thus they are 
very powerful enemies.' 


I. HH &% JikiiTV hat, Ch. nr, p. TO. 
rtW the Cat ifi Japmut mptrititim? r l nmsafitioriS, 


Cf, my trenti« on ” Ttie Dog 

Yoi xxxvn, pan r, ch. iv. 
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The- author of the RdjTt znfcii 1 (written after 1839) is in 
doubt whether or not the hi dm)weld and osali-tsuhii s existed 
in the Curliest tinics, and refers to the Fitso j ynkki and \ 'asnlomi 
kiy where we read about the foxes exorcised by the abbot 
Sd'd 3 and used by tire Court physician Takama.' 1 
, As for Maet>a, tire author of 'the hmri jinjako (1836), his 
opinion, which we have given above B ? is that the kuda-mocht 
and osaki ; tsukai of Kdzuke, Shi nano, Izumo etc, must be 
survivals of tiic Dagini doctrine. 

The Shoian chamon hhhu n , written in 1849, speaks 
about the so-tailed kttdn pi|Kr), rvell-known in the province 
of ShinanQ as a spook-beast It docs not show itself to 
human eyes* Foam generation to generation it remains in the 
same families, the members of which have no iutcrcoui'sc with 
others and have an extraordinary aversion to marriage. As 
to the fotda-gitsnnc * pipe-fox '), to be found in Sanshu 

and Enshri (Mikawa and Tatomi provinces), this Is such a 
small animal, that it can be put into a pipe, hence the name 
* pipe-fox 1 ; it Is a fox of the size of a rat. 1 ' 

Ill the 7 ,mm 1 snUdtsu 7 we read the following; “ flic 

Mix) iflfi ), also called reiko 3 &s spiritual foxes} 
mentioned in Chinese books, arc old spook-foxes, resembling 
bEack cats ; in Japan they arc called kwanlo that is, 

f kuda-gibiune ' pipe-foxes f ). Tlicy have about the same size as 
weasels or rats, and vertical eyes ; for the rest they are just like 
held foxes, except that their link is thinner. Those who have 
these hwanko in their service hold in the hand a bamboo pipe, a 
little shorter than the bamboo instrument by means of which 

1. See above p. rop, 

2. ft ^, “ Ihc keep-big of kllclil J ", Qiv 3 '£5 s Uie employment of 
nsaki ”* 

3 . Above p, 35 . 

4* Above p. 50, 

5 - Fg. in. 

A. See cibove p. gi. 

7 ^ Written by AsAKiUvA ZemAW, ^ J)] [^, who died 111 

1S53, Hyakka setsprin, Vol, ft}, p. 
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the fine in the furnace is blown, and they recite a magical formula, 
whereupon tlie fox suddenly appears in the pipe and answers aU 
questions asked of it one by one. It is said that originally a 
yaimbuslu, after the pure and careful practice of asceticism 
got tills magic art from Kimpjtscu (tliat' is, from the Tctigit 
of Kimpusetl, ^ | 1 | ')■ These foxes arc numerous in the 

neighbourhood of the Northern mountains of Sumgn, Tdtomj 
and Mikawa provinces, As for the eight provinces of Kwantd, 
they arc mostly in Kbzukc and Shimozuke. In Osaki 3 village, 
Ktmike province, there is in the whole village not one family 
that docs not keep such foxes. For this reason they arc also 
called 4 osakl-gitsunc, 1 But according to the work Rochirokii 3 , 
it is Osaki $ff) in Musashl province, I do not know 
which of the two is true. The so-called ki-ka (jg spirit- 
foxes, of the Chinese books) are nowadays the wild foxes 
which deceive mankind and cause a curse ; they possess men 
and ask for food through their mouths. They are also ttie 
osaki-foxes, which yamabushi have in their service. As to the 
* air-foxys 1 (ku-ko, !§£ $£), these are Tengn." The tradition 
that sorcery by means of pipe-foxes came from the Toign of 
Kunpuscn is significant, if we compare it with what was said 
above 4 about Izuna. and the Tengu. 

Inolie Enrvo gives in his y$J!ftvatgafef a great 

number of interesting details on the employment of magical 
foxes. He quotes an article of the Dai Nihon hyoihu ihimbun c , 
where we read T : " In Ina, Shinano province, there is a 

creature called kuxmka, 4 pipe-fox/ Its size is about that of a 
mouse, its tall is like a pipe, cut in two; hence the name 
4 pipe-fox’ Although it is a very small beast, its shape is said 

r. Cuinfj. Transaction!;, Vol. XXXVI, hart If, u ih*: r J?rtgK ”, Gu JI, £ 9. 

* Jg Jtf- 
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to resemble that of a fox. Oral tradition says that this 
pipe-fox was originally b or Lowed from tlie Liari of Pushimi in 
Yamasbiro province, and that it was a picture of a little fox in a 
shrine. When the time came to take it back to Fushimi, the 
priests of Inari sealed it up as a very precious thing, but what 
condition it is in now wc do not know. It is a fact, however, 
that die pipe-fox exists. It is a very quick and intelligent beast, 
and if tamed is inseparable from its master and lives in his 
pocket or sleeve. These foxes examine Into all kinds of 
things and tell what they discover over and over again to their 
master, so that those who keep tlicm arc said to be able to 
explain the past and predict the future of other people. Those 
who practice the so-called kitstm&fsitfcai Iccep this pipe-fox in 
their bosoms ; tine fox climbs up to the car, ami what it says is 
communicated to others. Such persons are said to explain 
and predict the past and future of men remarkably well. A 
pipe-fox shows itself only to its master, not to otliers. Bat 
those who keep such foxes can be recognized by the special 
smelt which hangs about them/' 

After having referred to the principal Chinese books, men¬ 
tioned above* amt to some of tlte older and later Japanese works, 
Inouz quotes from more recent information, sent to him from 
here and there about die country * and found in newspapers, on 
die subject of the haunting of foxes and fcmuki in general, and 
of the employment of foxes by people. A man from Gumma 
prefecture, Kozuke province, wrote that tlie people in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Chichibu in Musashi are always 
inclined to consider every strange thing that happens tire work 
of foxes or tanukh If rice or silkworms have been stolen, or a 
stone falls suddenly, or something moves or totters in a queer 
sort of way, it is all ascribed to these animals. A queer sound, 
as if sand were falling, which was heard in an inrr where they 
kept many osaki-gitsune, was believed to be caused by a lot of 
invisible foxes tEiat were passing by, and the same animals 
sprinkled some boys with ashes in the night. Another per- 
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son saw a tea-kettle lifted up to the ceiling by an invisible hand. 1 
Once a man bought fuel in a shop, but when he got home, its 
weight was only half what it had been. Of course, an osaki- 
fox, kept in the shop, had pulled the weight of the balance 
down in Older to deceive the buyer and for the advantage of 
the shopkeeper. Another lime a lot of cakes were stolen from 
a shop night after night, and found next morning in a house 
near by. All these things happened in houses where osaid- 
foxes were kept. In the same part of the country many rich 
families became bankrupt, quite without reason, and all within a 
few months, and other families, that were rather poor, attained 
with the same rapidity to great wealth. According to popular 
opinion this was the work of osakE-foxes, which secretly carried 
money and grain and furniture etc. from the houses m decline 
to those whose star was in the ascendant. The osaki-fox is 
smaller than the ordinary fox and looks exactly like a rat. It 
is also said to multiply as rapidly as rats. The families that 
keep them are called " shippo ”, and if the members of such 
families marry, the osaki-foxes are said to follow them. 
Although there arc people who dislike marrying some one 
belonging to a shippo family, yet nowadays more than half of 
all the families in that region are said to be shippo. 33 ut since 
the osaki-foxes cannot pass the Tonegawa, no mention is made 
of them in Kdzuke province.' 

A mart from the province of Shinano writes *: " There is 

perhaps no part of the country where fox-possession Is so 
common as at Kiso (a mountain in Shinano). The so-called 
o&aki or konkon families are as much detested there as are the 
families of lepers. Not only do people not intermarry with 
them, but feirmcrly they were often driven away by violence. 
Although nowadays this does not happen, yet these families 

1. Comp, the jKtpcr rod pencil in the I gnu Id story nbow p. 91. 

2. This is not in keeping with the words of Asjucavva Zh^ax (above p. 123,) 
TtJijO says that mast of 1 hfflfc Times Arc found t;l Kysukt aiwl Shiunrrankc., 

3 . INQUX )J, IV, p. 3I& 
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have still to struggle against all kinds of hindrances and pre¬ 
judices In their intercourse with others. The so'Called osaki 
(persons possessed by osaki-foxes) arc mostly girls, seldom boys. 
-At ordinary times their words and deeds do not differ from 
those of other persons, but when they are possessed, they enter 
the houses of other people and tell secrets without scruple. 
Sometimes they speak with fox voices and walk on all fours. 
As a rule they go to certain particular houses, never to those of 
respectable people. If such a possessed person enters the shop 
of a breeder of silkworms, he does injury to the cocoons, and 
if he comes into a house where somebody is ill, he annoys the 
patient or possesses liim; and sometimes ho does the same with 
one who is healthy. Those who become possessed in this way 
enter people's houses and trumpet forth the secrets of others in 
their turn. Everybody dislikes the osald, because they arc 
said to bring calamity upon the houses they enter. Although 
this kind of mental disease cm he cured In an hour, yet a 
relapse is generally unavoidable. Its being hereditary,, descend¬ 
ing from parents to children and grandchildren, makes it stilt 
more detestable." 

According to information from Shi inane prefecture (I warn! 
and Izumo provinces) the so-called jlnko-mochi (\ j£ 
u mamfox-keepuig ") is practiced by families which have jinho t 
man-foxes, in their service. Nobody likes to marry a member 
of such a family. These jinko are smaller than ordinajy foxes, 
resemble weasels and always live in private houses. Those 
who keep these animals arc said to make them possess persons 
whom tltey detest. The words and deeds of the persons so 
possessed arc very strange. They ask, for example, for 
assuki-mesbi (rice and red pea-beans mixed), tofu-juice (bean 
curd) and tat fish laid in jmso (sauce made of wheat, beans and 
salt), and after having eaten very greedily the possessing fox 
demands through the mouth of the patient a piece of ground 
belonging to the family of the latter (in behalf of the fox 
keeper), menacing tire life of the patient if it is refused. But if 
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one seizes the patient saying, “ Then I will first kill, you with 
a needle and moxa," and rubs his stomach and is about to stick 
a needle into any hard spot lie finds, or bums moxa upon it, the 
fox begins invariably to supplicate, “Let me loose; I will 
go away immediately, just leave me alone for a moment," 
And then as soon as the patient is free, he opens the window, 
utters a plaintive cry and falls down on the fioor. It is only 
after having undergone this, treatment that lie can come to his 
senses and be cured. This is the case with everyone possessed 
by a fox. As more than lialf of the people of this province 
(Izumo) belong to such “ jmko-mochi *' families, it becomes 
more and more difficult for a son or daughter of a correct 
(respectable, non-fox-using) family to find a wife or husband, 
disliking as they do marriage' with any member of a jinko- 
mochi family. 

In Chamber la in’s Things /apmttse 1 we find an interesting 
resume of Dr. Eaelz’b remarks on fox-possession, and an extract 
from the Nithi-Nithi Shimbun of the 14th August, l&cjls about 
the man-foxes in Izumo province. We there read 1 fl It should 
be noticed, moreover, that there are permanent fox-owners 
and temporary fox-owners. The permanent fox-owners silently 
search for families of a similar nature to marry into, and can 
never on any account intermarry with outsiders, whatever may 
be the inducement in the shape of wealth or beauty. Their 
situation closely resembles that of the pariahs and outcasts of 
former times. Eut even tlso strictest rules will sometimes be 
broken through by love which is a thing apart, and liaisons 
will be formed between fox-owners and outsiders. When such 
an irremediable misfortune takes place, parents will renounce 
even their wcl[-beloved only son, and forbid him to cross the 
threshold for the rest of bus life. Temporary fox-owners are 
those 'who have been expelled from the family for buying land 
from a permanent fox-owner. These circumstances conspire 
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to give security to the fox-tfwnefs (whether such in truth or 
imagination, we arc not in a position to say); for no one will 
harm them by so much as a hair's breadth. Therefore they 
am all well-to-do; some arc even said to count among the most 
affluent families in the province. The very poorest people that 
have borrowed money from them will strain, every -nerve to 
raise money to repay the loan, because failure to do so would 
make others regard them as fox-owners and shun them* The 
result of all this is that a nervous malady resembling possession 
is much commoner is this province tlrnn elsewhere, and that Dr* 
Srijmamura, during his tour of inspection there this summer, has 
Come across no less than thirty-one cases of it. M 

Weston \ quoted by Aston 2 says the following: * 
“ Amongst the ordinary diviners is one called kifame-tsid’aT, 
i.e* a fox-possessor. The divination is carried on by means of 
a small image of a fox, made in a veiy odd way. A fox is 
buried alive in a hole with its bead left free. Food of the sort 
of which foxes are known to be most fond is placed just beyond 
the animal’s reach. As days pass by the poor beast in its 
dying agony of hunger makes frantic efforts to reach the food ; 
but in vain* At die moment of death the spirit of the fox is 
supposed to pass into the food, which Es then mixed with 
a quantity of day, and shaped into the form of the animal. 
Armed with this extraordinary object, the ttti&o is supposed to 
become an infallible guide to foretelling future events of every 
kind." 

This kind of fox-sorcciy is mentioned nowhere else; 
Weston probably mistook ^fr^-sorcery for fox-magic* Moto- 
□Rij quoted by Aston I. * 3 , describes the inn-garni as follows: 
ft A hungry dog is tied up in sight of food which he is 
not allowed to eat* When his desire is keenest, his head is 

I. Msun/<Xi t tetlW£ in iht Alp^ p. 307. 

?, Shittii?) p. 344, 

3. S&rniO) p. 332. Cf. my treatise on w Tttt the Cat in Japanese 
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cut off and at once flies to seize the food. This head is put 
into a vessel and worshipped. A serpent or a weasel will do 
as well. 1 * 

On comparing the above quoted passages on the em¬ 
ployment of magical foxes we see two centers of this form of 
witchcraft, namely, in the East: 5 hinane, Kdzuke, Slilmozukc, 
Musashi, Mikawa and Totomi; and in the West: Izumo and 
Hoki. Of these Shinano, Kozukc and Izumo are the most 
important. 


CHAPTER V. 

In art, the fox-shaped Spirit of the Rice, 

First, we have seen the fox as an omen, sometimes of luck, 
but mostly of calamity; then as a demon, haunting and possess¬ 
ing men ; thereupon as a magical instrument of sorcerers, the 
servant of Tengn and men; and finally we will treat of his best 
and most important function, in the exercise of which he appears 
as a god or the sacred messenger of a divinity, namely as I nan 
herself or her servant 

As we have already stated in the beginning of this paper 1 , 
we are here wholly on Japanese territory ; no Chinese influence, 
no Indian god is in the background. Thus we have only to do 
with the Japanese texts, and we have no need to fear the 
troublesome mixture of foreign and native ideas which makes 
the study of Japanese folklore so very complicated and difficult. 
First of ail we will review the passages which speak of foxes, 
worshipped as gods. 

We read about a fox-god for tine first time in the O udti, 
which relates how in 1031 the Saigu at Ise was possessed by a 
god (namely a fox) who spoke through her and compelled her 


I. See above p. 2, 
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to build two Shinto temples and to order frantic dunces to hi: 
[jcrfornwd in his honour. Thun the sorceresses of tluj c:i[iitid 
followed tlie example given by die Imperial Princess, and begun 
to worship the fox whom they called “ the great divinity of 
Ise". 1 

The Stttihfiiii stated that in the nth ami 12th centuries 
the killing of a fox was considered to i>e as great u crime as 
the killing of a divine, spirit (n^l ££}, and tliat the Tmperor 
banished in 1072 a member of the h’tijivvara Family Tor having 
killed u spirit-fox (reiko, $£) at the |ia!ace of the Saigii at lse.‘ 

Bishop Ji'EN wrote at the end of the 12th century that foxes 
as well as Tengu already in remote times liked to be worshipped 
as gods. 11 * * 

The Zoku kojidnn (1 jth century) relates how in olden times 
a fox was killed in the neighbourhood of a temple of a fox- 
shaped god, and the Court nobles deliberated as to whether it 
was a crime or not.* 

The Ainoslw (1446) thinks that u the female gods in, the 
temples in which foxes are worshipped are perhaps called my obit 
after tlie palace ladies." 5 * 7 

In the Shinckomonshit (16S3) we read that a small Inari 
shrine was built for a man who hud become a fox' 1 , and that the 
divinity of the Inari shrine in the compound of the Lord of 
Tsushima appeared to the magnate in a dream in the shape of a 
foxd 

The Honcho hoji inenshu 6 tells a legend of a fox who 
appeared in the Keichb era (1596-1614) and said that he was a 


1. See abwe 15. 

2 . See above p, yj. 

J., See the Gftfcniars&ftd, jilmve p, 40, 

4 h See Kbon p. t\< j. 

5, See above p. 55. 

See above p. 62. 

7. See above p, £3, 

S. See above p. 6j r 
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messenger of Inari, who gave him the rank of " Kiko Mybjin 
the ** Brilliant God, the Venerable Fox:" (the. Shinto name of 
the Ucva-King mentioned in the Gentpti stisnshi?) 

In the Saitsliu kidtm (1764) a fox says through a possessed 
person i ** I am the fox worshipped in Kuna is house (in an 
Inari shrine) ; if you take me to a special liail of tlic temple of 
Sanno I will always be a tutelary god.' J When the command 
lad been obeyed , a light appeared in the night to show the 
divine power of the god, and thenceforth the country was 
protected by him,* The same book mentions a fox whose 
spirit after death was worshipped in a shrine, erected over his 
grave, and in whose honour a yearly festival was celebrated by 
a priest of Inari.* 

The Kami a 1 koJutsu (1799) tells of a fox who was the 
guardian god of a Buddhist temple and protected the temple as 
well as the priest; and of how tire same fox god gave oral and 
written oracles* 5 

Also in the nineteenth century and nowadays foxes were 
and are worshipped in little shrines under the name of InarL 
AIL these foxes are thought to be dependent on the Inari of 
Kyoto, but are also themselves called Inari. Two white foxes 
are sitting before these shrines, one on cadi side of the entmnee ; 
this means apparently that the goddess herself is within the 
shrine, invisible, while her messengers arc guarding the entrance. 
We have to do here with a mixture of ideas. On one hand the 
goddess is a fox, on the other hand the fox is her sacred 
messenger* 

Curiously enough wc do noL find Inari’s name in the above 
quoted passages on foxes before the Seventeenth century. Then 
the foxes, mostly white ones, all at once appeared els Irian's 

i- it» m ft- 

z. See above p. 42. 

3. See above p. 75. 

-■4. See above p, jb. 

5. See alxive pp. s*p 
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eighth year of the Engi era (90S), Fuji warn no Ason (dial is, 
Tokihira) built the three temples (which are on the mountain)/' 

These three temples are also mentioned in the Idigis/ah 
(927), in the l * Register of names of the gods" : : " Three tem¬ 

ples of Inari f[(j) in Kii district, Yamashiro province/" 

And from the Commentary thereon,' we learn that the 
divinity of die main temple on Mount Inari is lfg& no Mit&ftnt 
no handy " the Spirit of the Kice in the Store-houses " n , while 
the second shrine is dedicated to Susanoo \ her father, and the 
third one to O-ichi-binic n , her mother* The author says: 
iF Uga no mitama is die sower of all cereals ; therefore perhaps 
she is called Irari 

M A EDA who quotes the above mentioned passages sn las 
Inari jhija £ 5 % remarks that all dm other Inari temples in the 
country find their origin in these three temples on Inai’i yama 1 
some of them may love been sEtrincs of Uga no mitama in olden 
times and afterwards have gotten tiie name of Inari temples in 
Imitation of that on Mount Inari. He also speaks of die so- 
called u Shimslii no sugi", Jl$ ;$£■, the £r Cryptomeria of the 
Efficacy of prayer ", which once stood by die middle temple 
on Mount Inari. In die Middle Ages pilgrims took a twig 
from that tree homo, and if it withered, they considered this a 
sign that their prayers were not heard ; but If otherwise, they 
were sum of the efficacy of the pilgrimage.’ 


I. S$ 4 i t>fb Jimuicidiy, K, T. K, Xllt, p. 385. 

Z. JSkgi'tfti ':/ Jimn/tkka (Z\hTt f 1 § g ^ jR =g & It» tjansl» rnija, nr 23, 
Vul. I, p. Sot}, writicn by UKAi;ti XjVNETtB.tOj [- ^ ££ in *446. 

y 3FT ifft or ttfot means fond, provisions, and is E.0 be found in 

adijh(ly djflirent form ill life aamcH of the goddesses IkHiftMlii Mid Tuyo-uku■ 
liime. It i& mostly written witEi Hue dituaelcrs indicating “ storc-houac ” and 
<l Iiioa hf , «tbe Rict in Hie KtioredlOUSCS ”* but atao phonetically by means of tbij 
charflctera ^ ^ or *11 

s- xmm- 

d. Written in 1S36, sec above p. ill, CL. i, pp. j.y. 

7. CL, I, p, 27. I. Cf above p, 132. 
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As well in the old legends about the origin of the temples 
on Inari yarna. as in the custom and belief of the pi Eg rims in the 
Middle-Ages, we find the cult of a tnc spirit mixed up with the 
worship of Inari, Also afterwards the felling of Inari’s sacred 
trees was severely punished by the goddess, as we have seen 
above.' But of a fox cult as such wc nowhere read in the old 
books. Yet there was an old fox-temple on Mount Inari, as 
we have seen above 5 , where we treated of the name “ mydbu/’ 
But before I speak regarding the connection between Inari 
and the fox, I will devote some space to the question of Inari’s 
anthropomorphic shape. Maeoa’ 1 defends his opinion as to the 
male sex of Inari by saying that Dtigini, the female fox-god, 
who was called u the sacred messenger of hiari ip for fear of 
pronouncing her real name, was gradually wrongly considered 
as Inari herself, so that Inari was mistaken for n female divinity. 
So she was said to have appeared as a woman in a dream of 
the liigh-prieat Taicho (619-705), saying that her original shape 
(hontai, was Kwannon 1 , and in 930the priest Teiso saw her 

in a dream in female shape, when she informed him of the great 
jxiwer of the Dai Hannya kyb or " Great Nirvana sutra" H . In 
the Gtnkd Shakusho 1 wc read that Inari appeared to Kanshun, 
a priest of Hielzan, who lived under the Emperor Go Reiuei 
(1045-1068), in the shape of a woman, and bestowed luck upon 
him, Maeda asserts that the reason why Inari was described 
as a female divinity in all these legends was not because Uga no 
mltarrn is the same as Toyo-uke-bime no mikoto 7 , for that is in 
his opinion a different Uga no mitaim from the divinity of that 
name who is identical with Inari. Also Ukemochij the Food 

l. Ft*. 76, u’j tin; fitunhsi btdtitt, i yi>4- 

2- Ve 56, 

3- Ch. II, p- 27 a, 

4, Jfen niS s/iinutn den, 1 $ £4 fill * n TnidiS’s biography. 

5, K&ifne&ttaomlut, Ch. I, K.T.K. Vd, XV, p. 1C0, 

6, US, before rjijC, Ch, V, K.T.K. Yol. XIV, p, 712. 

?’ & ME #r Ch, V, K.T.K. VII, p, UJj rh<r goddess af the Outer 

Temple (GegB) at Ise, COmp. FLOMfcX, Jaftnvsdtr AfyfAnfegie, p. 33, HrrtC 3, 
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goddess., from whom after her death besides beans, barley, 
wheat etc, tlie rice also was bom 1 2 3 4 * is different from Inari, 

In the old legend of Kbbb Dalshi meeting Inari, the divinity 
is an old man with a rice bundle on his shoulder. Maeda" 
thinks that this legend was caused by the images, representing 
the Rice god m that shape. As to the temple, he believes 
that the inner shrine had originally the name Inari, and that 
afterwards the upper and lower temples both got the same name, 
as well as the mountain itself 

In my opinion Maeda's whole conception of the matter is 
wrong. It is a very common facat that Japanese gods are called 
after the place where they are worshipped. So Mount Inari 
probably gave its name to the divinity whose temple was there, 
namely Uga no mitama, the Spirit of the Rice. The three 
shrines which were already on the mountain at the time of die 
Engishiki {927] wore dedicated to three different gods, but got 
altogether the name of "Temples of Inari/ 1 that is Temples of 
Mount Inari." Probably there was much highland rice on the 
mountain, or it was surrounded by nee fields, which caused it 
to be called Inari ; li Rice-man ,J:t , or something of the kind. For 
the same reason (namely, that there was so much rice on or 
around the mountain) it was especially the “ Spirit of the Rice ” 
who was worshipped tltene. 

As to the sex of Inari, it is true that Uga no mitama’s sex 
is not mentioned in the Nihmgi , 1 where we simply read : 
u According to one book, in a time of famine Izanagi and Izana- 
mi begot the " Spirit of the Rice in the stone-houses”, " Uga no 
mitama," Nor does the Kojiki* say anything about this divi¬ 
nity, other tlian that it was a child of Susanoo and Oyama-tsumi 

1. NUitmgi, Ch, I, IC.T.K. I, p, 2a j JGfiit, Ch. IX, K.T.K, VII, p. zS. 

2. Ch. II, p. 5 □. , 

3. Frflifl iiit and tilt suffix rt p wTiich FSOKEIi?., Jap, ifyth&Iogie, p. 

p, expairii as turn, k in hitor!, futarl, utc. 

4. Oi. I, K. T. K. Vcl. I, p. 12, tomp.jp. i£ r 

5* Ch. IX, K. T, K. VglfVII, p. 
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no kami's daughter D-ichi-bime. ‘ In one legend, that of Kobo 
Daishi meeting the old man, the Rice divinity is a male, in all 
others it is a female, I think it wrong to say that in all these 
legends Dagjni Ten,- the female fox-god, is confounded with 
Inari, the male Rice-god, and that only Kobo Daishfs story is 
true and derives its origin from the images, representing Inart as 
an old man with a rice bundle. To me it does not seem prob¬ 
able that the cult of the magical Dakin!, which secretly spread 
throughout Japan, hiding itself behind other names, can have 
had such an influence on the cult of the Spirit of the Rice 
(which had nothing to do with sorcery), that it even could 
change the sex of the Rice-god. If is much more logical that 
die old man, whom Kobo Daishi met, was the genius of the 
mountain Inari itself, who called himself u Rice-man after the 
mountain which he represented, and carried a bundle of the rice 
which was so abundant on or about its slopes. The In&ri chin- 
sa yurai 1 actually says that the old man was the god of the 
mountain, and that he lived in a hut at its fobt, cultivating the 
rice^fields in the day-time and chopping up fuel at night, and 
further that his name was Ryuzuda 3 , This mountain-god was 
quite different from tire Spirit of the Rice, worshipped in one of 
the temples situated within his territory, and In this way we 
find an easy explanation of the difference of sex between the two 
gods. Moreover, Ukem&cM, who gave birth to the rice, beans 
etc, as well as Tvyouke-bimc, who was identified with Uga no 
mitama, are both female gods, and what is more natural tlwi 
that the Rice, which protects mankind against famine as a 
mother her children, is thought to be a divine woman ? Finally, 
it is a female spirit which is thought to live in and keep 
watch over the corn in Europe and the rice in India, as we sec 
in Frazer’s Goldm Bmtgff, where the so-called u Corn-mother *' 

I* m SS ^ tfl I3S6 by the Buddhist priest YCI-ncn, 

££ ^; Zak m gtmthv rmjit, Vol. IT, th. XXXIII, p. i&y. 

*- n sa*. 

3. £ctan<3 edit jbn, Vql. II, pp, 168 sqq. and I9S. 
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of Europe and the ft Mother of the Rice " of Java and Sumatra 
are dealt with. On comparing all these frets otic with another 
we can be sure that the Japaiicsc Spirit of tlic Rice was also a 
female being. 

But what about' the fax-cull, which we find so closely con¬ 
nected with Inarfs worship? .The Wnkun no shiori) says: 
* f As to the fret that the fox is called the ( sacred messenger of 
Inari', we read in die 1 st ddnsa k ?: r Uga no mitama no kami 
is afro called Tome miketsu no kami f \ That is the reason \v hy 
the fox is called loan's messenger. For although Mfcilsu 
lift .* three foxes J ) means Mi-kctsn {$] fj$ $£, " August Food- 
provider *) (and has nothing to do with foxes), yet people (think- 
ing that the meaning of the name was 'three foxes') began to 
worship foxes as gods and to pray to them for luck, and this soon 
became die fashion,” 

In the Kattdcn kuhitsu* we mad the following ir Nowhere 
in the old books is the fox mentioned as the female messenger 
of Inari- In sonic books Inari is called Atiketstt (£ 1^1 ^ 

* August Food ■), which was written by some writers, ^ |^ h 
f Three Foxes h The word fox is not only lit sane, but also 
foitsuiic and IclSttfiC. In country districts it is mostly pronounced 
ketswit, but the old pronunciation seems to have been kutsrme. 
I cannot find out in which book Miketsu is spoken of. At the 
foot of tile mountain on which the temple of Inari ££) is 
situated (that is. Mount Inari), we find nowadays the Shinguden 
(# where five Shinto gods arc worshipped together.* 

In front of this temple arc koma-inu 'Korean dogs ')♦ 

i. jfltlO written before 1776, see above p, g<J, note 3, 
a* jSt j® SG" fl JvCffHTila of the O.Ik>l1cs- of the gixb; at T$t, JJ nr.c of the 

SMnfogdutfia, jfe ^ fi * Vive boots nri Shinta," K, T. K. Vol, VII, 

V ■ 43 ^ comp, p, 441. 

3k Km Is an old tvortl for foK. comp, above pip, aq, 

4' JS] 15 J# SEE, written m see abovt p. Si, note 2 ; Hyahka setsiirin, 
Vol, V., pp. 71 sq. p Os. Ill, 

5. Camp, Wtilaii tamtisut (1713), Ch. LX XII; p. ngp; those liw gofis 
arC : w rnttamri, Chichi no cyo, Oynma nqipj, Inarmgt mid iBawmi, 
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Cut at the temple on the top of this mountain, where three gods 
are worshipped, 1 white foxes take the place of the Korean dogs. 
This has its origin in the reading Mikctsu (H $&> ' Three Foxes a ), 
and therefore not only do the people think that the fox is the 
female messenger of Inari, but the foxes themselves must have 
thought so too. For from all provinces the so-called btuigUsune 
M.> i watch-foxes r ) come to this mountain (Inari-yama) and 
live there in holes, mostly male and female together. When tire 
latter becomes pregnant, she gives birth to her young in a 
special hole (in order to keep the other hole clean) and takes 
them away to some other place, for on the mountain itself only 
the couple live. When the year of their watch has come to an 
end, they seem to give way to others. Sometimes country 
people come and say : ' Mr. Fox (Kitsunc done) of our village 

lias tome here to keep watch. Where is he ? We should like 
to meet him,.' Then ontf of the priests shows them the hole. I 
did not know personally any of these details, but the priests 
of the temple (of Inari) told mo of them. Besides these 
watch-foxes there are no wild foxes at all 021 the mountain. 
When a person possessed by a fox is taken to this temple, It is * 
said that tEie possessing fox is very much frightened and is certain 
to go out of the patient. As well in the capital as in the 
country those who Iiave some flung to ask of a fox, or who wish 
to build a shrine to a fox, calling it an Inari shrine, ail go to the 
houses, of the priests (of Inari at Kyoto) and ask for a * shrine 
establishing seal \ a How it was in olden times I do not know, 
but nowadays the Inari temple at Kyoto Is certainly the main 
temple of the foxes." 

The husnjbijahb w says: "Nowadays {1S36) the temple 
on the hill behind the Inari temple is called flic Upper Temple 


X. According to the Wafam jwwn ste t Ll.i Jjwnagi, IiEaniijiu aud U^ii no 
ml(ama_ 

Zr 5£)fj f(!| is, a sUinLli or "god-L»d>’ i3 Lu be placed in Lhe ta^w 

shrine, 

3. Cb., II, 25 a. 
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(Ue no shaJi it). Formerly this temple was named Tom* no 
sha}, or Myobvsha? and three fox-gods were worshipped there. 
As those three foxes lived a very long time in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Inari temple and did strange things* the people soon 
began to call them *the sacred messengers of Inari*, and 
worshipped them together in one temple. Afterwards for the 
same reason the Indian fox-god Dagini was confounded with 
Inari. A terribly unreasonable thing I ” 

As we have seen above^ the author of the Rdju stzkki 
seeks the origin <Jf die word " tome” for fox In the name of 
this fox temple. But in reality it was just tlxe opposite, and the 
name of the temple was “ Fox shrine.” As to the word 
tnyobu, which means " Court-lady” 11 , this seems to indicate 
that the three foxes worshipped in the shrine were female 
fox-gods that had got the fifth rank from the Emperor, like the 
cat in the Mabira no soshi (loco), upon which the Emperor 
Ichijo (986-1011) bestowed that rank and the name H Mydbu 
no Gmoto Wc have also seen that one of the three foxes, 
named Akomachi /E IflJ), was said to have got the tide 
myobu from a Court-lady herself 1 . About this Akomachi we 
read in Fuji war a no Arjhira's book Shittsttrugaku no ki T , 
where H Akomachi of Inari yama ” Is mentioned together with 
"Iga. tome,” the “Fox of Iga province” 3 of Kitsunc-aaka in, 
Yamashiro province, Atago district We find this name also In 
the Inari ohmza yTmn ^ where a legend is told about tliree 
foxes, a married couple and a child of Jive years, who came to 

1. ?? & it. “ l'o*-temple,^ 

2* ft- iff |ii “ Ctmrl-lfujy laupk,” comp, aituvu pp, 55 *q, 

3 - p. 

4. Oorop, 4 ln>ve p. 55. 

5 . 7mtrijinje&i t c It. U t p, 40 a. Cf. my Ifealite on TUt Da S mid ths Cat 
in Jspsntii Suptrsdtmi, Transactions, VoJ. XXXVn, Fort I, p, 8. 

6. See al»ve p, 55. 

?■ JK Ifl ^ 3U* Wiiltcn ip the 1 Ilh Century, 

3. 

3. See nbo-vc p, 1 jt unto 1 ■ Zoku rrunslao ruiiu» Vet, IT, Clu 

xxxm, p. 1 63 . 
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Mount Inari in order to protect the world therefrom; the husband 
was appointed by the goddess as servant of the Upper Temple,, 
with the name of Kosusugi (/j\ while the wife was to- serve 
in the Lower Temple under the name of Akomachi, From that 
time they fulfilled the wishes of numberless people and appeared 
In die dreams, or before the eyes, of the believers. This legend 
was apparently invented to explain the connection of the 
anthropomorphic goddess with the foxes. In reality there were 
three female fox-gods together in one temple, and one of them 
* was called Akoinachi. The explanation of the word Miksdu 

as " August Food/' instead of "Three foxes,” is artificial, and 
was only invented by writers who wished to free Inari from 
originally having any connection with foxes. We can be sure 
tint the fox cult has existed on Mount Inari from very olden 
times. 

The temple of the ** Throe foxes”" and that of the " Rice- 
Spirit M (Uga no mitama) were undoubtedly different, but in old 
books we read about " the temple of Inari,” as if there were 
only one shrine and otic divinity on the mountain* In 827 the 
Emperor Junwa’s illness was explained by diviners as being a 
curse due to the felling of the trees at the "Temple of Inari 
whereupon the Emperor bestowed the lowest degree of 
tile fifth rank upon the deity of that temple in order to 
have tile curse taken away. And in 843 the Emperor NEm¬ 
my d raised the same deity to the highest degree of the fifth 
rank s . The Montoku jdsurokit (878)* is the first work which 
mentions the " three temples of Inari ”, but that these three 
belonged together is proved by the fact that the later 
Emperors also always bestowed one rank upon them as 
upon a single deity. And one of the three was the Myobu 

1, - Nihon hityalm^ tl >|i Pft, Ch- XIV, K. T. K. VoL V, p. 454, Ritij# 

® « H it, written l>y MIiitAWAka tfG MtCUIZANE, (® 45 - 

' 903 j, i.f* the hihary of Use 34111 Emperor. 

2, SAoitt Nihonhv£i t $$ Q & ^ Wiitlefl in 869, CL. XI ll, ft. T, X, 
Vul. Hr, p. 346. 

3, cii, IX, K. T« K. VuL III, p, 553. 
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or Tome temple, which was also said to be dedicated 
to O-ichi-bime, Uga no mitamas mother. AH these facts 
we find set forth in the excellent book entitled Inari fmja 
sfary$\ The author of the book, as well as the great 
Shinto reformers Motoori and Hi rata, and the writer of the 
Inarijinja kv, arc, of course, all convinced tliat the Spirit 
of the Rice ” had originally nothing to do with foxes, Rtit I, 
who look upon the matter from a different point of view, am of 
a different opinion, I see in the fox shrine called Myobn-sha, 
or Tomc-sha (Fox-temple), the root source of the whole Mount 
Inari cult As stated above, the Court-ladies, Myobu, all 
belonged to the fifth rank, and it is quite probable tint the 
original name Tbme-sha, or " Fox-shrine, IJ was changed to 
Myobu-sba after the three female fox-divinities worshipped there 
had obtained that rank in £27, For they were considered as 
one and the same with the Spirit of the Rice, and, accordingly, 
the mnk was bestowed alike upon die whole of the complexion. 

Is it possible that the fox-gods were so mighty tliat they 
obtained the victory over the Rice goddess, first serving her as 
messengers but later appearing as Inari herself? This would be 
a unique development; for everywhere else it is on the con¬ 
trary the human shape which in the course of time conquers the 
original animal form of the gods and converts the animals into 
servants of the anthropomorphic divinities. The stag of Kasuga, 
the dove of Hachiman, tin; crow of Kumano, the snowy heron 
of Kobi, the snake of Suwa, the tortoise of Matsuo, were all 
considered messengers of gods in olden times, being only 
survivals of still older animal cults* The same evolution is to be 
found in all primitive religions. As I formerly tried to prove, 1 
even the gods of the old Greeks went through the same process, 
as do also the divinities of the most primitive peoples of toriay, 

Ij Df St it ft* Written materials the Iitari written 

ill I 9 C 4 by OtuH Afattra, -I- & priest of tkc Jctupic, 

2. JJt Gmctettim i/iit tmt rtfemttiktt Stctiem fnittuumin (r^oo). Dia 
nkht mtmuinigtstaftigt }* Getter da? Gritthen f1903). 
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There was and is a general tendency towards anthropomorphism, 
but the old animal shape lives on in a lower relation to tlie god, 
as a survival from olden times* In view of these facte I am 
convinced that not the messenger-foxes became Inari herself 
but that the fox-goddesses of Mount Inari had to give way to a 
human divinity of the same nature, and were degraded to the 
rank of messengers. 

Is it a queer idea that the Rice Spirit should ha ve a vulpine 
shape ? We find the answer in Frazer's Golden Bougie , where 
we read about the ** Corn-spirit as an Animal." In all parts of 
Europe, in Egypt, in China, we see the Corn-spirit appearing as 
a gander, goat, hare, cat,/hr, wolf, dog, cock, goose, cow (ox, 
bull), pig, horse a.s,o. "In Poitou the spirit of the corn appears 
to be conceived in the shape of a foxB The primitive human 
mind goes everywhere along similar roads. On p. 2S9 Frazer 
says ; " Other animal forms assumed by the corn-spirit arc the 

stag, roe, sheep, bear, ass, mouse, stork, swan and kite. If it is 
asked why the corn-spirit should bo thought to appear in the 
form of an animat and 'of so many different animals, we may 
reply that to primitive man the simple appearanee of an animal 
or bird among the corn is probably enough to suggest a 
mysterious link between the creature and the com." In the 
same way the primitive inhabitants of Japan may liave conceived 
the idea, that the foxes they saw so often in their rice-fields were 
the embodiments of the Soul of the Rice. And they worshipped 
these foxes on Mount Inari, till the anthropomorphic conception 
of the Rice-Mother, the female Spirit of the Rice, which at the 
same time is the Rice itself and its guardian spirit, just as we see 
the Corn-Mother in Europe and the Mother of the Rice in Java 
and Sumatra to bc s , conquered the field, and the divine foxes 
were degraded to the rank of messengers of tlie Goddess of the 
Rice. RuCso deeply rooted was the old conception, that even 
nowadays Inari and her messengers are often spoken of as one 


z. Vol. II, pp, 2$i s<fi. 
2. See above pj>. s*j. 
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and the arat;. Besides the fox cult a tree spirit must I rave been 
’worshiped on the mountain from very oldest times; lie too Iiacl 
to bow to the mighty power of the goddess, whose sacred trees 
thenceforth became famous throughout Japan. As to the foxes, 
spirits of the rice, it is quite logical for their shrines to be found 
everywhere in this country, which lives so largely on rice. The 
silence of the old books regarding their connection with Mount 
Inari was probably due to the feet that the fox cult on. that 
mountain had been united with the anthropomorphic cult and 
was hidden behind the general name of " Gods of Inariri 1 
Afterwards, when on the mountain the victory of anthropomor¬ 
phism was complete and Inari's glory spread moit and more 
throughout the whole of the Empire, all the fox-gods were 
considered to be her messengers and representatives. 


CHAPTER VL 


Conclusions. 

A long, winding road of superstition and quaint belief lies 
behind us. Superstition, in so ns far as foxes and badgers were 
feared as forebodings of evil or as things which haunted and 
possessed people; belief, in regard to their worship as gods, as 
pails of the numberless Shinto pantheon. On looking back 
over this road covering twelve long centuries we see China's 
influence entirely dominating the field of divination, trans¬ 
formation and possession, the latter as far as It was not due to 
human witchcraft. Japan was more likely herself respond 
ble for die fox-sorcery, which was afterwards confounded 
with Indian magic ; whereas with regard to the cult of die fox 
as the spirit of the rice, this was certainly a pure Japanese 
conception and growth. 
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In the eighth century we saw the Japanese legislator 
menacing those who smoked foxes or mujina out of graves, 
a proof that this superstitious Chinese custom trad spread 
even then in this country; otherwise it would have been 
omitted in the Japanese version of the Chinese law. Further, 
the Chinese ideas of foreboding in connection with the appearance 
of white or black foxes and of foxes in general appeared to 
be prevalent m Japan, as they were centuries afterwards. And 
not only the appearing of these animals* but their bowling, 
copulating, or befouling places were all considered as omina, 
mostly portending evEL That they were also known at that 
time as haunting beasts* is proved by the passage in the Shoku 
Nihongi, which tells us that a god subdued a spook whose 
vulpine head was found in the garden. Further., we have read 
in the Ryd-i-hi a tale about a fox who took tine shape of a 
charming maid and married a man* 'frith whom she lived for a 
long time. She gave birth to a strong, agile son* whose 
descendants even down to the fourth generation excelled in 
strength,. But dogs* the deadly enemies of foxes, always 
scent their real nature, so that the transformed fox fled away 
even from a puppy. 

The iamihi was not yet mentioned in those days* although 
a calendar of the fourteenth century showed us that this animal’s 
crying was feared as a foreboding of strife and of death. As to 
the mujina* the mysterious pearl found in its stomach was 
apparently believed to have supernatural power, just like tliat 
of the Chinese we redoxes; for it was presented to the Emperor 
and preserved in a shrine. That at that early time the mujina 
was believed to have the power of changing itself into a man 
wo learned from another passage of the NihongL After the 
eighth centuiy* however* the mujina disappeared from the stage 
of literature for a long period* and it is not until tlie eighteenth 
century that it appeared again. 

In the ninth century wc read of Celestial Foxes* flying 
through the air over the Palace, and of ominous appearances of 
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ordinary wild foxes; while the beginning; of the tenth century 
brought an interesting legend about foxes that took human 
shape and deluded a man in a remarkable -way. £0 popular 
was that story, that iL was told in detail in four different works 
of the tenth, eleventh aiid fourteenth centuries, while it Inspired 
an author of the Muromachi jieriod to write a similar tale in 
a different form* 

The eleventh century spoke for the first time of fox- 
possession, and of foxes worshipped in Shinto temples. It 
seems to have been a magic cult which the Virgin Princess at 
Ise. established, for the sorceresses of tlic capital followed her 
example, much to Che indignation of their contemporaries, who 
considered the matter to be a scandal on the great gods of Ise; 
for it was tinder their names that the foxes were worshipped. 
As wc liavc stated above 1 , both the fox-magic and the fox-cult 
■ (of the spirits of the rice) must have prevailed in Japan from olden 
times, so that the oniy new and appalling fact about it was that 
die cult flourished in libuse of thi^ holy name iff Jsc's deities. 
It is, however, quite possible that th 
Lse, as ivns the case on Mount Inari, 
of vulpine-shaped rice spirits. Was not Toyouke-bime, the 
goddess of the Outer Temple at Ise, the great dispenser of food, 
identified with Uga no Mitama, the SollI of tlic Rice, who 
reigned on, Inarl’s slopes ? And did we not read about the 
severe punishment received in the eleventh century by one of 
the Fuji warn, who had killed a divine fox at Tse; while in the 
following century the Court was twice discussing the same 
crime, which was considered to be as great as the killing of a 
divine spirit? This seems to indicate that there really existed 
an old connection between Ise and foxes. 

Further, we saw foxes transform themselves into beautiful 
women In order to seduce men, who were sure to die if they 
had sexual intercourse with them, unless the foxes themselves 


■re existed an old fox cult in 
au, old slumbering worship 


i r S=c above p. nS, 
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died in their stead* Or they Limited men by appearing as the 
double of a woman., or as a tree or a mysterious glittering; being, 
and possessed people in order to get food or to convey some com¬ 
munication by word of mouth, Tlieir tricks u-ere mischievous, 
but intended more to frighten mankind than to do actual harm. 
The haunting foxes were always old in years, according to the 
Chinese conception that the vital spirit (fjj, tsing) of all beings is 
steadily strengthened by old age, with the result tint it becomes 
able to take human sha|>e and to haunt In respect of one 
virtue foxes surpassed men, namely In that of keeping their word 
when they had once promised to protect and help someone who 
had spared their lives or had restored their souls to them in the 
shape of precious gems. 

Tile twelfth century showed us the capital a prey to haunt¬ 
ing foxes which regaled the people with sumptuous meals of horse 
dung and cow bones transformed into delicious viands. The 
Sujaku gate especially was tlie favourite spot of the beasts, 
which did not even respect His Imperial Majesty; nor his 
officials, in whose carriages they drove away; nor Buddhist 
high-priests, whom they caused to come to tliC Sujaku road and 
pray before the altars of phantom houses; nor private persons, 
whom they deceived by paying them with old sandals and 
clogs, tiles and pebbles, bones and horns, temporarily trans¬ 
formed into gold, silver and silk. Tlxy even played tricks ill 
the Palace itself, where they appeared as young women in order 
to tempt young men. On tlie other liand they protected a 
house against fire, where the deity of an old shrine, probably 
the Rice Spirit, caused them to appear; and they were con¬ 
sidered so divine that the Emperor banished a distinguished 
nobleman for 1 laving killed a fox in tlie neighbourhood of the 
Saiga's palace at Isc ; while twice thereafter tlie Court seriously 
discussed a similar case. Thus did the haunting demon of 
China and the fox-god of Japan appear side by side. 

The thirteenth century brought us a good deal of new 
information. There was a fox carrying fire in its mouth and in 
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human shape burning down the house uf a man who had hit it 
with an arrow. This reminds u$ to a certain extent of the fox¬ 
fire (kitsune-bi), and also somewhat of the Tonga who set houses 
on fire, and, on die other hand, protected them against con¬ 
flagrations, 1 

As to possession, we found the motives of practicing tiliis 
quite different. Sometimes it was only hunger or a turn for 
epicurism in the matter of food which made a fox possess a 
man ; but on other occasions nothing less than divine worship 
was what the animal was after. At the same time their appear¬ 
ance was still considered as portending either civil or good luck. 
When their haunting assumed too large proportions, they were 
menaced with a battue, whereupon one of them appeared in a 
dream, promising protection and prediction ofluck, if the threat 
of punishment was withdrawn. 

In the meantime Indian influence had come into play in the 
fox cults of old Japan. Dagini Ten t in reality a numberless 
crowd of DykinT, Indian female divinities bestowing magical 
knowledge upon men, was identified with Benten, the Goddess 
of Wealth on the one hand, and with magical Japanese fox-gods 
on the other. She was also called the " Dcva-King, the 
Venerable b ox fl and the if Bodhisattva, the White Fox-king "; 
and Benten herself was believed to come out of her temple in 
the Esliape cf a white fox. Dagini Ten appeared in a dream as 
a supernatural woman, but left her hair in the hands of the sleeper 
in the form of a fox tail, while in vulpine shape she ate the 
offerings made to her. We need not ask how strongly the fox 
cult and fox sorcery must have prevailed in those days, when we 
see how the Shingon priests -degraded their Dagini, nay even 
their Benten, to the level of foxes in order to get possession of that 
part of the Japanese religion and magic. 

In this century the tanuki appeared for the first time, whether 
alone or as combined with the fox in the term kori {££ 3§j), 
1. Comp. Transactions VeL XXXVI, Pint II, “ Tengtt ", CL II, fF. 
*3- 7* 
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“ foxes and tanuki*” As stated above 1 , the same term occurred 
sometimes in old Chinese books in the sense of " foxes ” only, 
and even the character $Jl alone was used for fox. But in Japan¬ 
ese literature the term k&ri always means “ foxes and tanuki J \ 
The latter animal was in those early days not the rather harmless 
spook-beast of later times. On. the contrary* it drowned 
the hunters who dared to hunt birds on a mountain lake, 
appearing to them as an old hag, who arose from the midst 
of the lake in a dazzling light and flew through tire air 
to attack whoever approached its banks. Or the tanuki ap¬ 
peared as a pitch-black, gigantic Buddhist priest in an old chapel 
and was believed to devour men, A common trick of the 
tanuki was throwing pebbles and potsherds into houses. As I 
remarked in my treatise on the Tengu*, the 11 Tengu-tsubute,” or 
“ Tengu-pebbles' 1 were well-known* and ns early as 778 a shower 
of tiles, pebbles and earth-clods fell for twenty nights upon differ¬ 
ent houses in the capital* cast by an invisible hand/ 

And this was not the only thing which the tanuki had in 
Common with the Tengu. They both liked to appear as Bud¬ 
dhas or Bodhlsattvas in order to deceive devout priests and 
hermits. Bor being worshipped by mankind was their delight, 
as well as that of foxes* so that they were even thought capable 
of abusing the name of a deceased Emperor by possessing; persons 
and requiring for themselves worship in his name. But tire 
power of transformation possessed by both foxes and tanuki 
came to an end as soon as they were killed. Then their power¬ 
ful and majestic appearance shrunk to its original dimensions* 
and the mighty giants or Bodhisattvas lay down as miserable 
little beasts. 

The fourteenth century did not bring much information, 
except that we read then for the first time about a special means 
for making out whether some one was a transformed fox or a 

n P. t* note 1. 

a. Ch. IU * 

3. Shv&u Nifwtf) Ch. XXXIV* K. T. K. II* ». 597. 
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man, namely by forcing smoke into ins nose, Even the Em¬ 
peror was so afraid of haunting foxes, that bo loft a house where 
they exhibited their magical power, and preferred h> run the risk 
of being attacked by Iliyoslii, tiro Shinto god of Ilioixaii, whose 
sacred sedan chair was left in the Palace by the angry monks, 
But not always did these beasts succeed in deluding mankind; 
for if they were not yet sufficiently experienced in die difficult 
art, they were quickly discovered and became the laughing-stock 
of those whom they sought to play upon. Old tanuhi and old 
foxes were mentioned side by side as taking divine or human 
shape- 

In the fifteenth century the old fox-sorcery broke forth in 
mighty waves and even penetrated within the walls of the 
Shogun's palace. If was then for tile first time that we found 
the term " kitmne-tmkaifi or f< employment of foxes ”, a magic 
art practiced even by such high personages as the Ghtef-J Jiviuer 
and the Shogun's physician. Yet it was deemed a veiy 
wicked art and punished with exile. Some later Jaism- 
cse authors refer to an older passage where they believed 
tiicy had discovered a trace of the same kind of sorcery, name¬ 
ly, the legend of the abix>t So-6, found in the lusti nakkt (12th 
century}, 2 ' Hut there is nuL a single proof that lids abbot, who 
in the year ASS exorcised by means of incantations a fox which 
possessed the Empress, and compelled the beast to leave the 
shaking palace, was himself the culprit who had caused the fox 
to possess Her Majesty to the end that he might obtain praise and 
honour by. driving the animal out. Thu author of the l*mo ryakki 
apparently did not think of such roguery on the part of the de¬ 
vout abbot. 

Ihg famous legend of the transformed fox Tamatm no nun', 
the favourite concubine of the Emperor Konoe, showed us the 
nine-tailed, white fox in India, China and japan, with always a 
most baleful influence on King or Emperor os exercised through 


[. See attAifl 
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the person of a consent or a concubine, Probably this legend did 
not date from v&y olden times, because in China as well as in 
Japan the appearance of a nine-tailed or white fox was originally 
considered to be a very good omen.- Indian influence may have 
caused this difference from the old belief ; for it is characteristic 
that in the legend itself India is pointed out as the original field 
where the fox played her tricks, and that the power of Buddhism 
against this deadly enemy of mankind is intentionally put in a 
strong light. And it was a very efficacious means of propaganda 
indeed h for both in literature and on the stage Elm legend 
obtained the utmost popularity. Of Indian origin seems also 
to have been the word “ yaktin ,h , which sometimes occurs in 
the Hyoi-ki (Sth century), Konjaht Monogatari (nth centuiy), 
jilisu Kagami (i 2th century) and Zoku kojidtm (13th 
centusy), side by side with the word tl kitsune h * as having the 
same meaning. As we stated above ] , an old Chinese work, 
quoted in the lVtivryas/& (10th century), said that the yakan 
was different from the fox, namely a smaller animal with a big 
tail, which could climb trees, and that the Chinese by 
mistake had applied its name ,to the fox. Other Chinese books 
taught that it was an anthropophagous animal, resembling a 
blue-yellow dog, which was mentioned in Buddhist sutras. So 
we arrive at the conclusion that the yakan, although originally 
different from the fox, was introduced into Japanese folklore 
when it had already lost its primary Indian meaning in China, 
and was simply thought to be identical with the fox. 

The worship of female fox-deities, probably spirits of the 
rice, was prevalent in those days, as it must have been from 
olden times. At least the encyclopaedical work Aifwsko (1446) 
mentioned them in connection with the name " mydim ** (Court 
lady) for fox. The same work spoke of fox-fire, winch was 
believed to bo made by means of burning horse bones, carried 
in the mouth by the foxes; but we saw in later works, that 
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according to other explanations it was the breath of the beasts* 
or a shining pearl at the end of the tail* or - burning horse 
hoofs, which made those ignes fatui* 

The sixteenth century brought only old tales in a somewhat 
different form, namely the well-known legends of the man who 
was lying under his own godown* and of the transformed fox 
who was married to a man, but at last fled away at the approach 
of a little dog. TiiC only interesting passage we found was that 
about the fox whose appearance was considered to be a bad 
omen because it happened in summer time, and who was killed 
by die power lodged in a poem. 

Just as was the case with the Tengu, after the silence of 
tlie sixteenth century there followed a perfect torrent of legends 
in die srvftitecnih. At that time Itiati conquered the field. 
The slumbering fox cult on Mount Inari* subdued by the 
anthropomorphic goddess 1 who was worshipped on the same 
mountain, suddenly appeated^on the scene. The foxes, them¬ 
selves spirits of the rice, we re | now messengers of the Rice-god¬ 
dess, but they were not only sacred, they also received worship 
in shrines as representatives of Inari herself. Their shrines 
were demolished when a fox had done any tiling wrong and 
built up again if the culprit was punished by the fox-god of the 
shrine himself. At the. same time old stories were told about 
Inari's connection with the fox, as* for example, that of the 
small fox which appeared above the hilt of a sword as a sign of 
Inara's presence in the Palace. Tire Inari temple at Kyoto had 
become the centre of all fox cults throughout the Empire* and 
in the same way Inari of Qji near Yedo was the head of all 
foxes in the eight provinces of Kwant6, . On New-Year's eve 
they all assembled at the foot of a tree near by in order to go 
up to the ►temple and pay reverence to their divine Mistress* 
The mora fox-fire was seen there at that time and the more light 


I. It WHS certainly a/<77KW> deity in fipitc of the Kebo DaisJu legend* where 
apparently the mile mountain god* and not the female Rice Spirit* U spoken of. 
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it shed, tiie better would be the rice crop of that year. Could 
there be better -evidence of the nature of the fox-gods as spirits 
of the rice ? 

But tiie foxes were not always thought to have connection 
with Inari. Sometimes they transformed themselves, as in 
former days, only for the pleasure of dettiding men. So also 
did the tanuki, who even chose the Buddhist temples as a field 
for their tricks and made an image preach to the devout 
believers. 

Fox-possession was very common in those days, as well as 
later, and madness, melancholy, hysteria and so on were all 
ascribed to the same cause. Women, weak men and children 
were in general the victims of this special kind of disease, which 
was cured in various ways. The patient was forced to snuff 
up smoke of burning wolf-dung, or to drink thin tea, or to 
swallow masted leaves of the shikimi (illicium rdigiosum); all 
things which foxes were believed to detest. If there was doubt 
whether some one was possessed by a fox or was taken by an 
ordinary illness, no better trial could be made than by making 
him take this last mentioned medicine, because the fox-possessed 
patient would flatly refuse it But there was still another means 
of driving the fox out, namely pricking the tumour, made by 
him under the skin of tire possessed person, using for the 
purpose a needle taken mostly from the tail of an ei fish. 

It was often by human sorcery that a fox was caused to 
possess some one. From very olden times this fox-magic 
existed in’ Japan, and instead of decreasing under Buddhist 
influence it spread more and more under the name of the 
** Dagini doctrine,” There was one mountain especially whom 
it flourished for many centuries, namely Mount Izuna in Sfunano 
province. The 11 Izu.na doctrine ”, being a combination of’the 
old fox-magic, practiced on the mountain, with the cult of a 
Great Tengu, was already mentioned in a work of the! fifteenth 
Century, but did not reach the summit of its fame before the 
seventeenth. Since that time it was well-known as a powerful 
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magic, by means of which the sorcerer caused the fox lie had 
in Mb service to possess somebody or to tell Mm everything 1 he 
wanted to know* 

Next to this magical use of foxes wc found them still 
considered as forebodings; for just as in olden times, their howl¬ 
ing was believed to portend luck or some sort of calamity. Yet 
in spite of their power as divine, magical and ominous beings 
they did not escape the crueTh&nd of man. who used their livers 
and fat in preparing medicines and unguents, and caught them 
in traps by means of their favourite food, rats fried in oil. 

The eighteenth century spoke of Inrtri's revenge wltcn fox 
shrines were neglected or sacred trees cut down. Madness, 
suicide and death by lightning felt upon the unhappy culprit and 
3 iis family. But protecting fax-gods wore sent by the goddess 
to monasteries or temples as a reward far devout worship ; 
while often great wealth was bestowed upon men by divine 
faxes which they had saved or .assisted in some way. More 
than ever the temple on Mount Inari became, the centre of all 
fax cults in Japan, and its priests the chief mediators between 
fox deities and men. The divine foxes kept watch by turns on 
tlie holy mountain, and even the " Venerable Fox god." Kiko 
Mybjin, identified with Dagini Ten, was nothing but a messenger 
of Inari, At the same time the goddess felt herself responsible 
for the mischief her subjects did, and punished them severely* 
She gave them also different ranks, which they could buy for 
money, picked up at die offering boxes of tcmplc$. The divine 
faxes who lived in Buddhist temples, not only protected these 
buildings against fire and other calamities, but were also 
guardian-gods of the T pnests and gave oral and written oracles to 
believers. 

It need liardly be said that side by side with the cult of 
Inari and her vulpine rice spirits the magical Izuna doctrine 
flourished with redoubled vigour. It was practiced by both 
Buddhist priests and laymen, but in some cases, if a priest went 
too far in tills heterodox behaviour and profited largely by the 
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fame obtained by exorcising die fox which he himself had caused 
to possess a person, the authorities intervened and banished him 
to another province. In Izumo province especially the so-called 
fciiSUttt-mOcftif or u fox-keeping ”, was very common, as much 
as was the dog-sorccry in Kyushu. It is remarkable that the 
influence of the latter was believed to be checked bv the tooth 
of a fox, the dog's deadly enemy, although in fox-lorn it is 
always the fox who flees as soon as he is aware of die presence 
of a dog. 1 Except in causing people to be possessed, predicting 
die future and showing an amazing knowledge of all kinds of 
things, the fox-sorcerers gave performances with fC spirit foxes Tt 
[ki-ko, making for example two persons out of one, 

which reminds us of the old stories of foxes acting as the doubles 
of women or men. Others deluded the people by means of the 
magic power of their foxes in showing them a mock sliape 
instead of their own, as the man In Osaka did who offered his 
body as a target to such as cared to shoot at It. 

But also apart from human Influence foxes were sdll 
believed to possess and haunt mankind and change themselves 
into men. Sometimes they were dangerous, especially iti the 
revenge they took, sometimes harmless, when they discussed 
Buddhistic topics in the shape of priests, or appeared as ghosts 
of the dead. But they soon resumed their vulpine shape when 
fumigated or bathed, or attacked by dogs. Sometimes- they 
amused the people by fata, morgana, showing castles and 
horsemen in battle army and long processions of daimyd. 

Next to foxes tire old tnnuki had ■become very popular 
figures in Japanese folklore, They took the shape of one-eyed 
spooks or hags, or appeared ns gigantic women or black priests 
in the dead of night, amid lightning and earthquake. They 

I r On MirsiUnine, a rnnunJaics in Musnshi province, sacred doga -wt-re kept 3n 
the tempte of Mi tan-mbit Ciongen tom remote nsjes down to the present day,and 
oyi the Iolli of every month sm filtering of cEcnEcd riot WOK marte Sft them. hVfnh 
a(l sides the pilgrims dock the*; together in order to " birrHiv a dr >£“ as they 
cail it, that is, to obtain a charm which cures friK.^iosaraiSHnn. An invisible du£ is 
believed to follmv (lie charm and drive out the few. Comp. YoiiuiM Togo’s 
geographic*! lexicon, JPai j Vfiew (JtimeijisR* ", p. joyy 
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flew as dazzling comets through the air, or fell as flaming 
human heads before bewildered men, whose feet they burned 
and whom they made ill by their pestilential breath. They 
knocked at the gate in the middle of the night anti made their 
victims go to haunted houses, where they frightened them to 
death by their tricks. They burled their dead with Buddhist 
funeral rites and asked assistance of the priest of the monastery 
they had haunted the night before. 

Not always, however, were the tanuki so dangerous or 
troublesome to men. Often, on dear moonlight nights, they 
amused the people by playing the belly-drum, or they appeared 
in their dreams in the shape of children, asking permission to 
live under their houses, announcing a belly-drum concert 
beforehand, or predicting that they, the tannki, would be killed 
the next day by a dog. For they knew the past and the fuEum, 
this life as well as former existences. On rainy nights they and 
die mujma appeared as ignes fatui. 

After an absence of a thousand years the mujma came 
to life again in popular superstition. They haunted and 
predicted death to tire people in lEic sha^ie of hoys or black 
lay-bonzes or old witches, lived during hundreds of years as 
monks in Buddhist monasteries, eagerly accumulating money 
and giving examples of their queer handwriting till they were 
killed by a 31 sere dog. Even after death they'brought a curse 
upon those who sjxmt the money which they, die mujina, had 
collected during life, or caused the death of the daring anan who 
had killed them. As priests they discussed Buddhist sutras, as 
old scholars the Chinese classics. So much did they resemble 
the tanuki, that their belly-drum and ignes fatui, their human 
shapes and ways of haunting were all the same, as well as their 
old age, which, as we have seen, gave animals and plants 
supernatural power. 

In the nineteenth century fox-possession was not less 
common titan before, but was mostly ascribed to human sorcery. 
Yet we also read about foxes who possessed persons and 
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made them Ifl in revenge for some evil. or gave them power to 
work much more than usual in gratitude for being allowed to 
stay in the house of their master. Another time they pretended 
to be the ghost of a deceased bishop and made the possessed 
girl write Amida's holy name, at the same time taking care, in 
order to avoid Amida’s anger, to u$c wrong characters which 
made it somewhat different from the real name. Needles and 
moxa were the means used for curing such patients, or old 
precious swords, which had killed some haunting fox long ago 
and were laid u pon the heads of the possessed. The fox was 
also transferred into a medium by means of Buddhist incanta¬ 
tions, as in the days of old, and then driven out by further tantras 
and by questions as to his origin, reasons and asm ; or the 
possessed were taken to some Buddhist temple, famous for its 
powerful influence ill such cases. The old legends of foxes, 
married to men during long periods of time, and of others feast¬ 
ing men on mock meals of dirty stuff, were told in slightly 
different form ; while at the same time new elements had found 
their way into fox-lore, as, for example, the hypnotic power of 
old haunting foxes and their capacity of quickly changing bright 
moonshine into utter darkness, just as the Tcngu did in their 
sac 3 "ed valleys. They still showed their revengeful nature by 
annoying those who had insulted them, causing them to see 
long datmyo processions or to go on useless errands in the 
night, and, as in olden times, their mysterious lights glowed on 
field and moor in wet and dreary nights. 

Fox-sorcery had reached its highest point, kuna Gongen 
had his temples on the tops of many mountains, where Tengu 
cult and fox-magic went hand in hand, Shinano, Kozuke, 
Izumo and other provinces abou Elded with families whose 
me tubers were believed to have osaki-, kuda-, or man-foxes (jinko) 
in their service, which they caused to possess and haunt their 
enemies or rich people from whom they wished to obtain, some¬ 
thing, It is no wonder that such families were feared and 
shunned, and that nobody would allow Ills son or daughter to 
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intermarry with them. The sudden rise and fall of poor and 
rich, theft, illness anti inexplicable events were all ascribed to 
their influence. In short,, the magic power, as well as that of 
divination, which these people obtained from their supernatural 
foxes, was believed to be unlimited. 

In the meantime the tamtki had become moire harmless than 
before. In Shikoku, where there were no foxes, they took tiic 
place of those animals, playing many a trick on the simple 
country folk, and also elsewhere they sometimes deceived young 
men and girls by taking the shape of pretty maids or handsome 
lovers, or deluded devout priests by appearing as Amida riding 
on a purple cloud. But in general they helped and amused 
mankind more than they annoyed them. Sometimes they lent 
them money, picked up from ditches and valleys, or gave diem 
presents of precious swords ; sometimes they amused them by 
fata morgana, causing enormous castles or busy market scenes 
to appear before thdf eyes. They lived as monks in monasteries 
and sold their drawings to the peasants, who liked such tilings 
very much. They lived above the ceilings of private houses, 
where they caused paper and pencil to fly up to them, with which 
they would proceed to write. But at last they were mostly 
killed by dogs, their natural enemies, and funeral services were 
held on behalf of their souls. 

To-day the old superstitions are still in full vigour, as the 
Japanese newspapers are telling us from day to day. The sored 
sword in Fudb's temple at Narita, as well as Hommyqjt, the 
Nichiren temple at Kumamoto, attract crowds of pilgrims, who 
bel ieve themselves possessed by foxes and are confident that they 
Can be cured at these holy places. The bone of a tortoise's foot 
held in the left hand is considered an excellent talisman against 
the bewitching power of foxes and badgers . 1 The fabulous 
teapot which changes into a badger, and the tanuki-fire on rainy 
nights 3 are known to old and young. Fox-cult and fox-magic 
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do not yet belong to the past, And the former especially will not 
disappear as long as Shinto lives. For even if all the supersth 
tions, borrowed centuries ago from Chinn, die out, the fox> the 
spirit of the rice, will retain his fame as tlic sacred messenger 
of Inari J and will be seen before her shrines throughout japan. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN, 

The Annual General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan was held at 4 p r m<, Thursday, Dec. 10, at the British 
Embassy, Kojimachi, Tokyo* H. R Sir Claude MacDonald, 
British Ambassador,, President of the Society, occupied the 
chair. The minutes of the last General Meeting, having been 
printed in the papers, were taken as read, Tire reports of die 
Corresponding Secretary (for the Council), of the Librarian, and 
of the Treasurer were Ithen read and adopted. The Society 
then proceeded to ballot for Officers for the ensuing year* 
While the tellers {Messrs. Coates and Hagin) were counting the 
ballots, Prof Arthur Lloyd delivered a very interesting lecture 
on ** The Oriental Congress in Copenhagen/* and gave an 
account of his visits in Russia, Germany and England with 
learned scholars and at the meetings of other learned societies, 
especially those dealing with oriental topics. The President, 
in behalf of the Society, then extended thanks to Prof. Lloyd 
for his intertaining and instructive remarks. The Corresponding 
Secretary then read the result of the ballot, as follows;— 

President.—H„E. Sir Claude MacDonald, G* C M* Gv, 
K.C.B., G.C.V.O* 

Vice-President.—For Tokyo—Prof* E, H. Vickers, For 
Yokohama—J* C. Hall, Esq* 

Corresponding Secretary.—Rev* T* M. MacNair. 

Recording Secretaries,—For Tokyo—Fro-f E, W, Clement. 
For Yokohama—*W. B, Mason, Esq. 

Treasurer.—Prof, J, T. Swift. 

Librarian,—Prof. Arthur Lloyd, M.A. 

Members of Council*—Prof. M. Anesaki, Fh.D*, Galen M. 
Fisher, Esq., Prof. K. Florenz, Ph.D., J. McD. Gardiner, Esq-* 
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Rev. A. F. King, R. J. Kirby, Ksq., Rev, E. R. Miller, R, S. 
Miller, Esq., Rev. H. St. G, Tucker and M. W. dc Visscr, TKlh 
Prof J, T. Swift proposed, and die Society unanimously 
passed, a vote of thanks to H.E. Sir Claude MacDonald for his 
hospitality in throwing open the Embassy for tills meeting. The 
meeting then adjourned. 

The above-mentioned reports are hereto appended, 

REPORT OR THE COUNCIL OF TEE ASIATIC SOCIETY 
FOR THE YEAR Jpc8* 

During the past year the Council has met fourteen times, 
and the Society lias held nine general meetings and with papers 
read as follows : 

COUNCIL HEATINGS. 


Jan. 

22 

June 

3 


29 


*7 

Fob. 

19 

Oct, 

7 

Mar, 

11 


28 

Apr. 

1 

Nov* 

11 


15 

Dec. 

10 

May 

6 
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„ GENERAL MEETINGS, 

Jan. 2Q, igoS.“-Lecture on * f Some of the Problems of Life in 
New China ", by Dr, Timothy Richard of Shanghai. 
Feb, 19.—The Life and Teachings of Nakai Toju, the Sage of 
Omi ", by Galen M. Fisher, Fsq. 

March 18.— 1 " Dazai on Rules of Life ", by R. J, Kirby, Esq, 
April 15 ,—- ,l The Ancient Shinto God, Ame^mirnka-nushwio- 
kami, Seen in the Light of To-day ", by Prof, G. Kato. 
May 20.—" Japanese Feudal Laws i The Ashikagl Code", by 
John Carey Hall, Esq. 

June 17,—" The Tengu ", by Dr, M, W* dc Visser, 
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Oct. 2S.—" Confucian Philosophy in Japan by Walter Penlng, 
Esq. 

Nov. 4,—" Hie Fox and die Badger in Japanese Folk-lore ", by 
Dr. M, W. de Visser. 

Dec, 10,—-Lecture by Prof. Arthur IJoyd, on f£ The Congress 
of Orientalists at Copenhagen.” 

One additional paper was furnished to the Society early in 
the year by the Rev. J, L. Atkinson* D,B, r since deceased, on 
the subject, “ Tile Ten Buddhistic Virtues: Not committing 
adultery and was ordered to be printed in tire Transactions. 

Of these several papers the one just mentioned and the 
lecture by Dr. Timothy Richard have been printed, and will 
appear shortly, together with Mr. Fisher’s paper oil Kakai Toju 
and Mr Kirby's on Dazai, &c., as Part 1. ofVol. XXXVI of 
the Transactions. The remainder of the material in hand, U3 
above, will be divided between Farts 3 . and 3. of the same 
volume. A small new edition of the Constitution and By-Laws, 
as amended to date, and a new list of members and Catalogue of 
Transactions lias just been received from the printer. The only 
amendment made during the year was to the effect that after 
May 20th ordinary membership fees should be the same for 
resident and non-resident members, viz, five yen a year and that 
the cost of life membership should be raised to sixty yen, plus 
entrance fee in the case of new members, and less two and a half 
yen for each year of membership in the case of others ; but tint 
after twenty-five years of ordinary membership life membership 
should be obtainable on application to the Treasurer without 
further payment. 11 

Although work is thus begun on Vol. XXXVI, the print¬ 
ing of Vol, XXXV is not yet finished, Farts %, and 3. being 
still in press. Tliey comprise the papers by Dr, M, Anezaki 
and F. V, Pickins, Esq., on " The Four Buddhist Agamas in 
Chinese ** and ** The Makura Kotoba of Frimitive Japanese 
Verse ” respectively. Tlicy would both have been issued long 
since but for the occurrence of a fire in the Fukum Printing 
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House which caused much confusion, and was supposed for a 
time to have destroyed the manuscript of the former and the 
stereo-plates of most of the latter. A report was made to this 
effect, but after some months had elapsed the Society was 
Informed of the safety of die materials, both manuscript and plates, 
and of the printers ability and readiness to proceed with the 
work This he was instructed to dOj in accordance with pre¬ 
vious arrangements. New proofs of the Malcura Kokoba were 
furnished, and were forwarded to England for the author's 
personal revision. They have not yet been returned, though 
word has come that they may be expected in at fortnight The 
paper on the Four Agamas is about half completed at this 
date* 

Parts j, and 2, of the Transactions, VoL XXXV, were 
issued to members of the Society and to the public during the 
spring and summer, after delay in the case of the latter, which 
was likewise caused by the fire. The part was in fact brought 
out by a different establishment. The lectures on " Formative 
Elements of Japanese Buddhism ", by Prof. Arthur Lloyd, with 
which tltis seeond Part of Vol. XXXV was concluded, are 
deserving of special notice ip this connection. The manuscripts 
of all were reported as lost, but were happily restored to the 
Society later on and in time for insertion in Part 2. A more 
extended treatment of the subject, however, which Prof* IJoyd 
was printing privately, was entirely burned, and this loss was 
quite irreparable, save by an entire rewriting on Prof* Lloyd's 
part, which could not be undertaken, as a matter of course, prior 
to his departure for Europe to attend, as the Society's represents’ 
tive, the F ifteenth Session of the International Congress of 
Orientalists, meeting at Copenhagen in August* The Society 
was therefore disappointed in its expectation, as expressed in the 
last Annual Report of the Council, that the four lectures, and 
with them the larger statement, would " serve as a means of 
bringing the society and Prof Lloyd prominently before students 
of Oriental matters on that occasion ", This end was npne the 
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less gained, however, by Prof. Lloyd personally, who was 
present at tlie Congress and made valuable contributions to i£$ 
proceedings. 

With regard, further, to tiue printing of the Transactions, the 
Council would express regret that the work has not gone for¬ 
ward with greater rapidity and with more definite and apparent 
results, but the delay has been due to circumstances over which 
the Publication Committee have had no control. 

The membership roll of the Society lias been considerably 
extended during the year. Only two members have resigned, 
viz., Messrs. H. L, Latham and A, A. Williamson. Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, Esq., lias been made an honorary member, on 
account of his long continued and exceptionally valuable services 
to the Society, James Hazcn Hyde was made a life member, 
and the following names have been added to the list of ordinary 
members, all of them resident in Japan except the two last:— 
Lieut. ¥. C. Bartels, Henry P. Bowie, Esq., Rev. L. Byrde, J* 
M, Davis, Esq., J. Edalji, Esq., J. Gasco, Esq., Rev. Bishop M* 
C. Harris, D.D., Rev. H. Jewett, J. R* Kennedy, Esq., Miss Z* 
Kincaid, Rev. J* H+ Lloyd, Howard May, Esq., Dr. W, W» 
McLaren, Miss C. J. Neely, Lieut C. H. Ni ell-James, Dr. Inaao 
Nitobe, Dr. Paravicini, Dr. Rachel Read, F. G. Sale, Esq., G. 
A. Scott, Esq., W. F. L. Sweet, Esq., Dr. M* W. de VisSer, J, 
C. Ward, Esq. E. A. Wiedemann, Esq., E, R. Kellogg, Esq. 
and Mrs, Murray Warner. 

The Council would call attention to the fact, as reported 
by Prof Lloyd on his recent return from England, that members 
of the Society when in London are welcome to make use of the 
library and rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society there located, 
a courtesy which Prof. Lloyd bad himsdf experienced, and of 
which he had received the assurance that it was open alike to 
other members of the Society who might be in a position to take 
advantage of it. 

It remains only to state that tire vacancies in the Council, 
made necessary by the departure from Japan of Dr. D, C* Greene 
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and Prof* R H, Ciambertain, were ftlktl by tha a^jointmcnt of 
Revs. A, R King and E, R. Miller, tmd that the latter wus asked to 
perform the duties of librarian during; die absence of Prof. Uoyd, 
The Hon. librarian’s Report is as follows 

The Han. Librarian ticgi to report [bat tbcnftlCfB for T'ransacliuns during 1 he 
year just closing have amounted [ajif/J tJ f w hk - h an uni'wce^bsludly iaTjjc 

number have been received from Jopau, through fripHiKM; ] *>oksdler*, showing 
that the work of the Society is being appreciated by the ^hdacs of tJjis land. 

IJurEng the SSme period the expenses of the Library have wmt lojrw 31G.39, 
of which yea 144 have been far the Assistant librarian, (tie rc-.t far ^milage and 
Sundries, 

A sunt of 2^0 yen for (he purchase uf books hi IvOghliirl WtW ctitrUhtud fo Eh? 
Hem- Librarian during the early summer, i >f the Umlt* bought vriih lltiN money 
one small consignment £cf which a lint in sppende d ) ha:i arrived Ami ken put on 
the shelves. Notice itas been received of the arrival within n fievr thy* -wfn second 
consignment. A third list was ordered in October, anti should arrive by the end 
of this mouth nr early In January. Xq statement of accounts Can bo given until 
all the books have arrived. 

Two cofislpme:r.L& of pamphlets, hooks and proceed! rtyn of Scientific Societies 
and InstiliLtious have liccn scot fa the Library of die KtiogyukLi. 

Tire Hon, Librarian also wishes to osprey hi* timnlis to the Rev. iL Kotho 
say Miller for kindly undertaking the chargu of llw Ubrary during hk absence 
this summer, 

Respectfully suLnuiUed, 

A- JhE^ii'D-h 
fl-Lci. Librarian, 

flQOKS 51 CHVKD MtOtf JUNE 1 TU KCV. </, IjJoS. 

Academia della Seieme, 

Philological, to], h series i. 1506-7, 

Juridical „ „ 19067, 

Geef. Soc. Lisbon, 130$, Ian.-June. 

Koyul Dublin Soc, Sclent, Proc. 1908, Jed.-Junt, 

L-COii. free. 1908, April. 

Chinese Recorder, 1908, Jime-Oct. 

Socle ti d'Authrop, Paris, viii, 4, 1907. 

Monatsschrlft filr den Orient, 190S, Mjaj-ScpL 
Geographical Journal, Aprit-Sept., 1908, 

J, K. Asiatic Society. April, July, 1908. 

Eayd Society, London, A. 538747. (46 missing), 

B. 529742. 

WItuer Anihrop, Ges, mniti. [, a, 3. 

As, Sot Ceylon, vof. xis. 1907. 
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As, Soc, North Chirm, vol, 39, 190®, 

Journal Asiatique, *907. Nov rj Dec, 

190I, J*jl, Feb, 

GcdL Survey India, i^cE. xxxvi, pt, 3, 

Research and Review, val.' L, part 2. 

Cfccndni Das, Tibetan Hfef + of Indian Buddhism (presented). 
R- S. Edinburgh, igoy-®, xxviii,, 4, 5, 6, 

Science of Man 190®, May, July, Aug, 

CoiPrniSaion roiajse Internationale Bruxelles (presented). 
Geological Survey Canada, Index 1SB5-I&S6, 
u Ann. Report I907, kvI. 

>. » Maps. 

Cauada a 5 Fertile North Land, Maps. 

Falls of Niagara. 

Russian Ac, So, rpcS, Nos. 3-j^, incl, 

„ Geogr. Society 190®, xliv,, 3, 4, $. 

„ Moscow Etbn, Mus. Dec., 1 907. 

„ Mongolia and Chain, Vol. viii^ 

Ann. Zcol Jap, Ycl, iv., pt. 4, 1 

Coll. Ajjric. Sapporo, I Li., pi. i. 

Zeittchrifl der Deutsche Morg. Ger. Ixii, i, 2, 

Vorsin. fiir Erdhunde 1906, 

Geol. In£t. Mexico Vol, xxiii, 

„ Dr, Parergopcs Vol, i. 4, 5, 6, 

Camb, Ant- See- Quarto- New Series i. 

Journal Siam Soc, y. pts. 5, -3 incl. 

Smithsonian Inst-, Report, I506, 

Ethnological Hull., 33, 

Dopt. Agriculture, i907- 
Japan by the Japanese [purchase), 

Dsttaviaasch Gtnost, Tijdskorft, 1,, 5, 6, li., 1. 

Notulen xlvi. 

RoilEncxh-HoElandsch, Diet, (presented), 

Jaxa Coriog. I®2b' 3, pE, vt 
American Geogr. Soc,, icjoS, May-Sept. 

University of UpSaEa. 

Juristic Report. IpO7. 

Medical „ 1907. 

Philosophy „ I9O7. 

Theology „ 19*7, 

Liswacan Celt brat loll. I907, 

SeLmtlog Vuxt&tHingen. [907, 

Ijun 4 portrait 1907, 

Dialcdfi Lenuis. 1907. 
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Fiehiresque Sweden. 

Handbucfi -fTchweden. 

Ridletin, Feclc FranCaist dft Orient, vE 5 . 3, 4. 

„ FIRST LIST OF RQOH5 HOUGIIT IX liNCTAXR 

MLtford't Tales of Old Japan. 

Sabbadhra Ehikshu, Buddhist Catechism. 

Chambers, Canada's Fertile Northland (presented by Canadian Government). 
Bing, Artistic Japan, Vd. VI. 

Pbayre's History of Burma. 

LeglgCj Life and Teachings of Cflufudns. 

Thomas, The Book of Governors (2 vols.), 

Julieu, Hoei-Iau-IC i. 

Neumann, Translations from the Chinese. 

EerkeSey Japanese Letters. 

Griflis, Townsend Harris in Japan. 

Adams, Traveis of a Naturalist in Japan and Formosa- 
tfucKay, From Far Formosa. 

Knox, Imperial Japan. . 

Stead* Japan by the Japanese. 

Gojirtrin* Captivity in Japan, 2 veils, 

Olar* A Rusgij.Chinese Empire, 

Hastings, Encydop. of Religion and Ethics, Vol. i t 

CASH STATESfEKT RV TBIF IRJN, TRKASinRRR OF THE ASTATIC BOCIItTV 
OF JAVAX FROM UTid TO NOT. ^OTIT, I90S- 


, To Onlnnoc Tien. 1907 ... ., 

... ... 2,4*1.21 

To Reside id s' Subscriptions ,., ... ... ... 1+J 

... ... 662.90 

To Non-residents' Subscriptions ... „. ,, r ... 

... ... 132,74 

To Life Members’ Subscriptions ... ... ... 

■« - « 5 ' 9 ® 

To Entrance Fees . . ... ... „„ ,, + 

... ... iBo.ejo 

To Interest .. ... ... ... 

. 115.68 

To Transactions paid for ... ... 

.. * 9 * ft 

B i 1 

4 * 3*004 

By Sec. JJftfiNair's Petfies ,., ... ... ... 

.. 20,00 

By Librarian's Betties. 


By Treasurer Kirby's Betlies . .. 

. 12.47 

By S«. Gemeuft Felttes ... ... tii ... ... 

*. aovoo 

By Briotirtg... w . ... ... 

-.► ... 158.70 

By Rent J year.. ... ... ... ... ... 

. 157 50 

By Insurant? . .. ril ... ... 

. 3S-°» 

By Rev, A. Lloyd for purchase of BooU^i. 

■ ■> ... 250.00 

By Royalty on Transaction *.. ... ,.. ... ,,, 

. 63.00 
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By Milsu Bishi c/a.... ... 1,25.3.41 

Less unpaid cheques ... .. + ... ... ... 3S.77 

X ,224.64 
... 472.il 

... 1,038.94 
... 60O.00 3,379-9® 

«* 4119 

4 j 3 I0jS 4 

We have nearly l ftQQ ytn jnore hi hand now Lhan W£ had this time last year, 
bui before long heavy priming bills must be paid, s& really we are not 15 any 
belter position h HJlndally. There is about 1,000 ytn due o£ from Members for 
Subscriptions and Entrance 1’ces. Ultimately the bulk of Ibis will no doubt be 
paid, as it is owing by people well able lo pay. 

EUchaho J. Kikbv. 

December loth, 190®. 


By Special Deposit Mits-u Btshi Bank ... ... 

By Pixed Deposit Mifsu liisld Bank. 

By Fixed Deposit tl: SS.U. ... ..+ ... ... 
By H. & S. B. C. c/a... ... .. ... 
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